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The oracles are dumb, 

No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving, 
Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine. 

With hollow shriek the steep of Dclphos leaving. 

No nightly trance or breathed spell 

Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

—-John Milton, On the Morning of Christ's Nativity xix. 
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Preface 


It was in the spring of 1934, over forty years ago, when I was teaching 
in Eugene at the University of Oregon, that I first thought of writing a 
book on the Delphic Oracle. Just a few months earlier I had completed 
my dissertation on the cults of Didyma, most of which was necessarily 
devoted to the cult and Oracle of Apollo Didymeus. It occurred to me 
that before I reworked my dissertation for publication I should make the 
same thorough study of Delphi. I planned to cover everything—Oracle, 
cults of all Delphic gods, myths, town, Amphictiony, history of Oracle 
and town—and to include a corpus of all responses either spoken at 
Delphi or attributed to Delphi. Not until I began gathering material, 
reading the numerous literary sources and inscriptions, did I realize the 
magnitude of the task. What I could do in under two years for Didyma 
would take many years for Delphi. Often did I falter on the way, and 
often did I turn aside to another subject. I became deeply interested in 
mythology and gave much attention to mythical subjects. This interest 
was not without relevance to Delphi: my book Python deals thoroughly 
with Delphic myth and fulfills that phase of my project. Myth is also 
relevant to the present work, as will become evident. In the meantime 
I have also written a monograph, The Cult and Myth of Pyrros at Delphi , 
and several articles and reviews dealing with Delphic subjects. H. W. 
Parke’s A History of the Delphic Oracle (1939; revised in 1956) has relieved 
me of the historical part of my task; and with D. E. W. Wormell he has 
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compiled a corpus of Delphic oracular texts; hence for this book a 
Catalogue of Delphic responses is sufficient. 

Here at last is the core of my Delphic studies, what I had chiefly in 
mind when I started upon them, a book upon Apollo’s oracular utter¬ 
ances—genuine, spurious, legendary: all that are preserved in literature 
and inscriptions. It attempts to determine just what kind of business the 
Delphic Oracle did, what kind of responses were actually spoken there—in 
short, what sort of institution the Oracle really was—and to distinguish 
the actual Oracle of history from the Oracle of legend and traditional 
story. The making of this determination and distinction has demanded a 
close study of the Oracle and responses as they appear in history and 
legend. Though it has taken a long time to complete this work, I am sure 
that time has improved it: I now see farther and deeper in Delphic 
matters than twenty or more’years ago. 

In this book I discredit several cherished beliefs about the Delphic 
Oracle. I expect therefore that my conclusions will meet with objections; 
for I have encountered a kind of Delphic piety: there are persons who 
want to believe in the Delphic Oracle as conventionally presented in 
modem literature (but not in ancient literature, as we shall see). They 
want to believe in toxic gases or vapors rising from a chasm (their non¬ 
existence was demonstrated over seventy years ago), a frenzied or drugged 
Pythia talking incoherently, cleverly ambiguous prophecies and remark¬ 
able predictions that prophets or attendant bards expressed in dactylic 
hexameter. I am aware that my argument, however well-founded, will 
not prevail against the will to believe. Probably two centuries from now 
readers will pick up a new book or article that will tell them about the 
toxic gases, the chasm, the frenzy, and the ambiguities. We shall never 
get rid of the “mephitic vapors,” whatever geology has to say. One 
hundred and fifty years ago Karl Otfried Muller showed that Apollo was 
not the Greek sun god; but you can still find in recent handbooks, and 
even in works of classical scholars, the statement that Apollo was a sun 
god. All that I can ask the reader to do concerning my conclusions is to 
look at the evidence. 

I hope that the reader will enjoy reading these pages as much as I have 
enjoyed writing them. It has been a hard, time-consuming job, but 
satisfying. Most of the writing has been done in the last few years; 
chapters written earlier have been completely rewritten. This I consider 
the second volume of a Delphic trilogy, the first being Python on the 
myth; the third will be on the cults of Delphi. 

As in Python I directly transliterate most Greek names; but I keep the 
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familiar Latin form of well-known names, e.g., Aeschylus , Thucydides , 
which look strange to readers in their transliterated forms. And the god 
of Delphi must be Apollo rather than Apollon , except when the name is 
joined to an epithet like Pythios , since “Apollo Pythios” would be a 
hybrid form. For ov I use u (sometimes u) in proper names, as in German 
practice, since upsilon is represented by y\ hence Lykurgos must not be 
considered a hybrid form. But in the transliteration of Greek words and 
phrases I represent the digraph with ou , since there a u alone looks strange. 
For citations in the Catalogue and notes, however, I generally adopt the 
Latin titles of Greek works that are familiar to scholars, e.g., Aves y Nubes , 
of Aristophanes. This seems the most convenient practice and makes for 
greater consistency: the Greek titles are unfamiliar to many readers, and 
so are English titles for many minor works (but in the text I generally 
use English titles). Likewise, in some instances where the initial letter of a 
Greek author’s name would be changed by transliteration, as Kallimachos 
for Callimachus , I keep the Latin form, since that is what readers will find 
in library catalogues. 

I owe a debt of gratitude to many friends and several institutions for 
invaluable help over these many years. First of all I want to thank Raphael 
Sealey, Ronald Stroud, and Marcia Dobson for reading the manuscript 
and for their valuable comments and suggestions on it; they have given 
me references, especially on historical matters, that otherwise I would 
have missed. Ivan M. Linforth, at the age of ninety-five, also read the 
manuscript; and his name appeared with the three just mentioned in the 
Preface of the manuscript that I submitted to the Press. His recent death 
is a great loss to all of us; I owe him a debt of gratitude for much help and 
kindness. I must also thank Pierre Amandry, Director of the £cole 
Fran^aise d’Athenes most gratefully for granting me permission to 
reproduce the map of Apollo’s Delphic sanctuary (fig. i). I must also 
acknowledge my indebtedness to his La mantique Apollinienne & Delphes ; 
it has been for me the most valuable book yet written on the Delphic 
Oracle. To his predecessor too, Georges Daux, I owe thanks for encourage¬ 
ment and help. And my debt is also great to H. W. Parke of Trinity 
College, Dublin, for information, offprints of articles, and above all 
for his gift to me of The Delphic Oracle , which with Amandry’s book 
has been my greatest aid; it has been a great advantage in particular 
to have the Parke-Wormell corpus of oracles in volume 2 constantly at 
hand. 

To the American Council of Learned Societies I am indebted for the 
grant of a fellowship (1935/36) which allowed me to make my first trip 
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to Greece and to visit Delphi three times; also to the John Simon Guggen¬ 
heim Memorial Foundation for the grant of a fellowship (1958/59) for 
study of the cults of Delphi; and to the University of California Humani¬ 
ties Institute for an award (1966/67) that allowed me to visit Delphi three 
more times and also to visit Didyma for the first time, a wonderful 
experience. It would be possible to write on the Delphic Oracle from 
study of the literary works, inscriptions, and excavation reports alone; 
but I am sure that this book would not be the same if I had not visited 
Delphi twelve times in all and become familiar with its topography and 
monuments. I am also indebted to Yale University Graduate School for a 
Sterling Fellowship (1936/37), which enabled me to spend nine months 
on my earliest Delphic researches; and to the University of California, 
Berkeley, for several research grants. 

My Delphian friends need a word of thanks for unfailing help and 
hospitality, especially Nikolaos Galatos, phylax of the Delphi Museum, 
whom I met on my first visit to Delphi in October, 1935. He has truly 
been my Delphic proxenos. 

He is no longer with us, but I owe thanks also to H. R. W. Smith for 
interest, help, and encouragement over the years. He was the photographer 
of the frontispiece. 

I especially owe thanks to Stephen Hart, editor of the manuscript, and 
to several members of the editorial staff of the University Press—Susan 
Peters, Mary Lamprech, and Phyllis Killen—for pleasant association and 
careful attention to every stage in the production of this book. Above all, 
I want to express my gratitude to August Fruge, Director of the Univer¬ 
sity Press to the end of 1976, for his interest in the book from the sub¬ 
mission and acceptance of the manuscript. 

These have been my principal benefactors. I also want to thank many 
other friends who have helped me along the way. 

Joseph Fontenrose 
Berkeley 
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Introduction 


The Delphic Oracle has captured the imagination of ancients and 
moderns alike. From the sixth century b.c. it was the most popular of 
Greek Oracles, attracting clients from all Hellas and beyond. Such was its 
prestige that most Hellenes after 500 b.c. placed its foundation in the 
earliest days of the world: before Apollo took possession, they said, Ge 
(Earth) and her daughter Themis had spoken oracles at Pytho. 1 Such has 
been the strength of the tradition that many historians and others have 
accepted as historical fact the ancient statement that Ge and Themis spoke 
oracles at Delphi before it became Apollo’s establishment. Yet nothing 
but the myth supports this statement. In the earliest account that we have 
of the Delphic Oracle’s beginnings, the story found in the Homeric Hymn 
to Apollo (281-374), there was no Oracle before Apollo came and killed 
the great she-dragon, Pytho’s only inhabitant. This was apparently the 
Delphic myth of the sixth century. 2 

Whatever Delphic origin myth a Hellene accepted, he firmly believed 

1 Acsch. Eum. 1-8; Eur. IT 1259-1269; Aristonoos Hymn, FD 3.2.191.15-20; Plut. 
Mor . 421c; Apollod. 1.4.1; Paus. 10.5.5-6; Ael. VH 3.1; Men. Rhet. 1.3.2, p. 362 Sp. See 
Parke 1956: 3-8; Roux 1976: 19-34. In the following pages I shall use the word “oracle” 
to mean either an oracular establishment or an oracular response. For clarity I shall capitalize 
it (Oracle) when it refers to oracular establishments or institutions, such as the Delphic 
Oracle; in lower case (oracle) it will be used interchangeably with “response.” 

2 See Amandry 1950: 201-203. In Eum. 4-8 Aeschylus introduces Phoibe between 
Themis and Apollo, probably to fill the gap between the Titans* fall and Apollo’s acquisition 
of Delphi; see Amandry 201 note 2; D. S. Robertson, “The Delphian Succession in the 
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that the Oracle had been active in the later Bronze Age. Already in the 
Odyssey the bard Demodokos brings Agamemnon to Pytho to consult 
about the prospects of war against Troy (see the Catalogue, Li). Accord¬ 
ing to the tradition current in historical times the Delphic Oracle played 
a part in not only the Trojan War, but also in the Theban War and the 
fortunes of the Theban royal house (e.g., L17, 18), in the Argonautic 
voyage, and in the deeds of Herakles and Theseus. It is unlikely, however, 
that Bronze Age Pytho had any such institution, or even a cult of Apollo. 
Nor does it appear to have had any fame or wealth: the remains show 
only a modest village and no cult likely to be known beyond the vicinity. 
Mycenaean remains have been found in the eastern part .of Apollo's 
sanctuary, but there is no indication of a shrine at that time; certainly 
there was no temple nor apparently any other structure on the site of 
Apollo’s historical temples. The principal settlement of Mycenaean and 
Dark Age times lay about a kilometre to the southeast, around the 
temenos of Athena Pronaia, occupying the terrace which runs from that 
sanctuary to the Castalian spring. 3 A goddess was worshipped there, 
presumably she who became Athena Pronaia in historical times. There is 
no indication that she was an oracular goddess—Athena Pronaia was not 
—or that she had more than a local reputation. Though this deity was 
probably a mother-goddess, it would be reckless to identify her with Ge 
and to suppose that she preceded Apollo as oracle-speaker. 4 

If there was an Oracle at Pytho or in its neighborhood before the 
eighth century b.c. it was a purely local institution which has left no trace. 
Pottery, bronzes, and other finds indicate that the Pythian Apollo’s 
sanctuary was established on its historical site in the eighth century, 
perhaps after 750. The first structure, temple or Oracle house, was 
probably made of wood; there was possibly a succession of wooden 
structures, reflected in the mythical first three temples of bay wood, 

Opening of the Eumenides ,” CR 55 (1941) 70. For a shrine of Ge (and a shrine of the Muses) 
by a spring south of the temple in historical times see Plut. Mor . 402cd. On the Homeric 
Hymn see Franz Domseiff, Die archaische Mythenerzdhlung (Berlin, Leipzig: de Gruyter, 
1933): Fontenrose 1969b. See the Bibliography for titles and facts of publication of those 
works cited only by author’s surname and date. 

3 On Mycenaean and Dark-Age Pytho see Amandry 1950:204-211,231-232; Defradas 
1954: 22-27; Lerat 1961: 321, 352-366. On early Delphi and the origins of the Oracle see 
the varying accounts of Hiller von Gaertringen 1899: 2525-2547; Poulsen 1920: n-20; 
Delcourt 1955: 29-38; Parke 1956: 3—13; Roux 1976: 35-51. 

4 My suggestion in Python (1959: 409-419) that an Oracle at the Corycian Cave, when 
the Delphoi lived at Lykoreia (Strabo 9.3.3, p. 418), preceded the Oracle at Pytho must 
apparently be given up, since recent excavations show the cave unused between Mycenaean 
times and the sixth century b.c. For excavation reports see BCH 95 (1971) 771-776, 96 
(1972) 906-911, 97 (1973) 528-535. 
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beeswax and feathers, and bronze. The first stone temple, that of which 
Agamedes and Trophonios were the legendary architects, was built in the 
seventh century. 5 This temple was destroyed by fire in 548/7 and was 
replaced by the so-called Alkmeonid temple, a much larger structure, 
which in turn was destroyed by earthquake in 373. The temple whose 
foundations and remains can still be seen was constructed in the fourth 
century (see Map, fig. 1). 

Whatever the origin of the Oracle it soon began to acquire fame and 
prestige and to attract powerful and wealthy clients from distant parts of 
Greece. Cities as well as individuals began to consult it. It had acquired 
some pan-Hellenic reputation by 700; Sparta brought constitutional 
reforms to Delphi for approval (Q8) perhaps in the early seventh century. 
The period of Delphi's greatest prestige lasted from approximately 580, 
following the Amphictionic takeover as a result of the First Sacred War, 
to 320, around the time of Alexander's death. There is no good evidence 
that Delphi’s reputation sank after 480 because of Medizing pronounce¬ 
ments during the Persian Wars. Delphi's supposed Medism is questionable; 
it is a modern construction, built up from Herodotos' Delphic oracles on 
Xerxes’ invasion. As we shall see, the authenticity of these oracles is 
subject to question. 

The Delphic Oracle's real decline in prestige and wealth began after 
Alexander’s time and continued through the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods. The decline runs parallel to the decline of the Greek polis. Both 
cities and individuals continued to patronize Delphi, though in fewer 
numbers. Some late writers refer to periods of inactivity or to a cessation 
of operations at various times after about 50 b.c. 6 But their testimony is 
not very trustworthy; and we know that responses were spoken at Delphi 
at least down to the third quarter of the third century a.d. There are 
responses reported for the fourth century, such as two addressed to the 
Emperor Julian (Q262, 263), but they are either spurious or questionable. 
It may well be that the Delphic Oracle continued operations until 391, 
when Theodosius’ edict closed all Oracles and forbade divination of any 
kind. 7 Surely before 400 the Delphic Oracle had disappeared. 

5 For the temple legends see Homeric Hymn 3.294-299; Paus. 10.5.9-13. On the 
seventh-century temple see Courby 1921: 190-199. 

6 Lucan BC 5.69-70, m-114, 120-123, 131-140, with Schol. on 5.113; Dion Cass. 
62.14.2; Lucian Nero 10; Sopater Prol. in Aristid. Or. 13, p. 740 Dind.; Juvenal 6.553-556; 
Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.1, 10P. 

7 Cod. Theodos. 16.10.9; Cod. Justin. 1.11.2. See Cod. Theodos. 16.10.13 for the edict 
of Honorius and Arcadius in 400 closing all pagan temples and forbidding sacrifices. Yet 
pagan worship survived in the empire until well along in the sixth century. 
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For over a thousand years the Delphic Oracle was a going concern. 
In all that time the incumbent Pythia spoke oracles to consultants. We 
*are likely to suppose that she always spoke the kind of oracles that Herod- 
otos quotes, those spoken to Croesus or to the Spartans on Tegea or to 
the Greek states at the time of the Persian Wars, for those oracles are the 
foundation on which the prevailing modern conception of Delphic 
responses has been built. If the Pythia could speak prophecies like these, 
marvelous indeed was her prophetic skill, so marvelous that even yet 
scholars have recourse to occult powers as the only possible explanation of 
the phenomenon. 8 I do not believe that we need that hypothesis, as 
Laplace might have said; as I hope to make clear, we need not step 
beyond the bounds of the credible or even of the commonplace. 

Yet, though we may rule out the supernatural and occult, the usual 
“rational” explanation of the Delphic Oracle’s operation and activity, of 
its success in giving satisfactory answers to consultants, is almost as 
incredible: the rationalists’ belief is about as strange as their unbelief. The 
usual contemporary explanation is in substance that the Pythia entered 
into a mantic frenzy or state of trance, in which she uttered unintelligible 
sounds, “the confused and disjointed remarks of a hypnotized woman,” 
as Parke puts it; and that the attendant priests interpreted these sounds, 
giving the inquirer a coherent, more or less ambiguous reply usually 
expressed in dactylic-hexameter verse. The priests* interpretations (so the 
hypothesis continues) were slanted and colored by their devotion to 
Delphic interests and by the unexampled knowledge of Greek affairs and 
of Mediterranean lands which they picked up from the numerous visitors 
who came to Delphi from the whole Greek world. Through a combination 
of judicious interpretations, ambiguities, coincidences, and lucky guesses, 
the Delphic priesthood managed to keep its many clients satisfied from 
some preclassical date to the fourth century a.d . 9 

Such is the explanation that we are most likely to read or hear today. 
It is wonderful if true. We are asked to believe that without divine or de¬ 
monic a id the Pythia spoke, orj he priests produce dTanP^P ^^yT^gi^ 
often ambiguous', thatjJwaysl uited th e occasion; and to believe m an ex¬ 
traordinary ^skilf, sagacity/and knowledge, never failing (or seldom)^ 


8 See Myers 1883: 16-17; Dempsey 1918: 71-74; Dodds 1951: 70-75; E. R. Dodds, 
“Telepathy and Clairvoyance in Classical Antiquity,” Greek Poetry and Life , Essays Presented 
to Gilbert Murray (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936) 374-377; W. F. J. Knight, Elysion 
(London: Rider, 1970) 67, 71. 

9 See Legrand 1898: 53-66; Famell 1907: 186-197; Parke 1956: 30-40. Cf. Delcourt 
1955: 10. 52-55- 
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which tax our credulit y almost as mu ch as do demonic possession, tele- 
pathy, and clair voyance. I am convinced tTiat supernatural andTratidlrahs- 
tic~explanations are alike based upon a misconception of the kind of 
response that was really spoken at Delphi in historical times. The questions 
asked about Delphic operations and the answers given are grounded in 
false assumptions. Our task in this book is to find out just what sort of 
response was verifiably spoken at Delphi. Hence a careful examina¬ 
tion of the whole corpus of extant Delphic responses is called for. 

Parke and Wormell have gathered a corpus of 615 responses culled 
from Greek and Latin literature and inscriptions—authentic, spurious, 
legendary, and dubious. They arrange the responses chronologically 
in nine periods of the Oracle’s history (plus an “ Uncertain Date” section); 
and for each period divide the responses into two groups, historical and 
fictitious (the latter supposedly spoken in earlier times, but invented, 
they believe, in the periods under which they list them). But Parke 
and Wormell do not consider all their “historical” responses genuine; 
and their “fictitious” category includes legendary, pseudo-historical, and 
invented oracles (those composed for a literary work). Their judgements 
of genuine and non-genuine are likely to be subjective. 

In this study I attempt a more objective division of the responses. 
It is a fourfold division into Historical, Quasi-Historical, Legendary, and 
Fictional responses. I have prepared a Catalogue that suits the require¬ 
ments of this study (see pp. 244-416). The responses of each group are 
numbered separately from the others, and each response is referred to 
in the following pages by Catalogue number preceded by H, Q, L, or F 
according to its classification. The PW number will be found immediately 
following the Catalogue number. Appendix A contains the correspon¬ 
dence of PW numbers to Catalogue designations. 

1. By Historical responses I mean those which appear in contemporary 
records; that is, the accepted probable date of the response fell within the 
lifetime of the writer who attests it, or of the earliest writer when several 
attest it, or not long before the date of the inscription which records it. 
Obviously, most of these responses are genuine; but contemporaneity is 
not an absolute guarantee of genuineness, since men may be mistaken 
about what has happened in their own lifetimes or may put trust in false 
reports. Most certainly genuine are those reported or inscribed by the 
consultants themselves or by persons close to them. Less certainly genuine 
are those that the reporter has received by hearsay, reportedly spoken in 
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an earlier period of his life, perhaps twenty to fifty years back. 10 Surely a 
Delphic oracle did not become known to all inhabitants of Hellas soon 
after it was spoken. An oracle given to a city-state might soon become 
known to most of its citizen body. But other oracles commonly became 
known to few besides the receivers and persons close to them. The oracle 
which Chairephon received on Socrates* wisdom (H3) did not come to 
most Athenians* knowledge until Socrates* trial, probably more than 
thirty years after utterance. For in the Apology (2oe-2ia) Socrates is plainly 
informing the dicasts of an event of which they had not known and which 
would surprise them. Hence “Historical** does not mean “genuine**; it is 
simply an objective classification according to the definition given. It is 
true that later writers generally depend upon earlier; but to avoid uncer¬ 
tain and subjective judgements about sources, I demand that the later 
writer name his authority before classifying the response “Historical.** I 
make only one exception: Ephoros* history is so surely Diodoros’ source 
for events between 400 and 340 that I have included five fourth-century 
responses (H14-16, 20, 73) from Diodoros* Bibliotheca in the Historical 
group. Part I of the Catalogue lists 75 Historical responses. 

2. By Quasi-Historical responses I mean those which were allegedly 
spoken within historical times, i.e., after the legendary period, but which 
are, to our knowledge, first attested by a writer whose lifetime was later 
than the accepted or supposed date of the response. The writers who 
record them considered them to be events of Greek history that took place 
after the first Olympiad (776 b.c.) or not more than a few years earlier, 
800 b.c. at the earliest; this means that none is dated earlier (or more than 
a few years earlier) than the foundation of the Delphic Oracle. The prefix 
Quasi must be given its exact Latin meaning: it means that these responses 
are recorded as if spoken in historical times (i.e., after 800); it is not 
intended to reflect in any way on the authenticity of these responses. 
Some are obviously authentic; others are obviously not; many others are 
questionable, and it is the question of how to determine their authenticity 
or lack of it that will occupy us in many of the following pages. Part II of 
the Catalogue lists 268 Quasi-Historical responses. 

3. By Legendary responses I mean (a) those which belong to admittedly 
legendary narratives, i.e., the traditional tales of events which were supposed 
to have taken place in the dim past, sometime before the eighth century b.c., 

10 A question arises about an oracle dated in the reporter’s infancy: should it be called 
Historical or Quasi-Historical? There is no certain instance of this; but Herodotos reports 
responses for 481-479, when he may have been an infant. These I have called Quasi-Histori¬ 
cal. 
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and (b) those which belong to timeless folktales and fables. Here I include 
the responses supposedly spoken to Homer and Hesiod, since the tales 
in which they appear are entirely legendary, and the Hellenes traditionally 
placed these poets in the tenth or ninth century. Three oracles on the 
beginnings of Macedon and Rome (L50, 51, 123), which could be referred 
to the eighth century, so plainly belong to legend that I include them in 
this group. In distinguishing between legendary and historical times, and 
in setting 800 b.c. as a dividing line between them, we must realize that 
the distinction is ours and that the Greeks considered the tales about 
Bronze Age and Dark Age events to be just as true as narratives of more 
recent events. And, as we shall see, some narratives told of later times are 
as unhistorical as the legends of earlier times. Part III of the Catalogue 
lists 176 Legendary responses. 

4. By Fictional responses I mean those invented by poets, dramatists, 
and romancers to serve their creative purposes. The inventors did not 
intend that anybody think them authentic; their audience or readers were 
not likely to believe them genuine. These responses are important only 
in so far as they reveal ancient conceptions of Delphic oracles. Part IV of 
the Catalogue lists 16 Fictional responses. 

1. In the first chapter I determine the characteristics of Historical and 
Legendary responses, discovering that Historical responses are common¬ 
place pronouncements, mostly clear commands and sanctions on religious 
matters, occasionally on public or private affairs. None has the spectacular 
quality of Legendary responses, among which one finds extraordinary 
predictions, warnings, and commands, often ambiguously expressed. 
When the Quasi-Historical responses are analysed in the same manner, 
many of them turn out to have the characteristics of Legendary responses: 
many that are usually considered authentic are extraordinary, often 
ambiguous, predictions and commands. 

2. In the second chapter we see that many Quasi-Historical responses 
conform in theme and expression to the oracles and prophecies of folktale 
and legend; others, though not extraordinary in themselves, are integral 
constituents of narratives, which, though told as historical, have a legend¬ 
ary character; still others turn out to be riddles and proverbs given an 
oracular origin in tradition. 

3. Prophecies of narrative, at first anonymous or spoken by a seer, 
became attributed to the Delphic Oracle either occasionally or consistently 
in the course of oral or written transmission. If an oracular story had its 
inception after the eighth century its oracle might have been called 
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Delphic from the start. Or a Delphic response was introduced into 
narratives that had no oracle to begin with. These narrative oracles may 
or may not have a verse form; some were always indirectly expressed. 

4. A number of famous responses, quoted by Herodotos and later 
writers and usually considered authentic, prove on examination in 
chapter 4 to be unauthentic or dubious. 

5. Many Quasi-Historical responses came from the collections of 
chresmologues, who often represented their oracles as pronouncements 
of Apollo at Delphi. Some oracles originally attributed to Bakis or the 
Sibyl were ascribed to Delphi in the course of transmission. 

6. Quasi-Historical and Legendary verse oracles generally have the 
same structure and formulae as chresmologic and narrative oracles; i.e., 
they manifest the conventions of traditional oracles. Few genuine Delphic 
responses are expressed in verse; most of these belong to the early Chris¬ 
tian centuries and do not conform to the conventions of traditional verse 
oracles. 

7. A close study of all reliable evidence for Delphic mantic procedures 
reveals no chasm or vapors, no frenzy of the Pythia, no incoherent cries 
interpreted by priests. The Pythia spoke clearly, coherently, and directly 
to the consultant in response to his question. 

Although the office of Pythia is nearly unique, paralleled only at other 
Apolline Oracles, a survey of other Oracles, ancient and modern, con¬ 
firms my conclusions about the responses and operations of the Delphic 
Oracle. As conventionally pictured the Delphic Oracle has no resemblance 
to any real Oracle, ancient or modern. 

In the Catalogue a final judgement is made on the authenticity of 
Quasi-Historical responses. 



CHAPTER 


The Characteristics of 
Recorded Oracles 


Our knowledge of Delphic oracular texts depends wholly upon the 
accidents which have preserved for us the literary works and inscriptions 
which record or notice them. Consequently the state of each text depends 
upon the nature and number of its sources: we have excellent knowledge 
of one text because several writers, whose works have survived, quoted it 
in full; we have just a hint of the content of another because it receives a 
single brief notice in one surviving document. Quotations of responses, 
direct and indirect, complete and incomplete, and allusions to them, more 
or less informative, are found in histories and orations, in lyric and 
dramatic poetry, in philosophic and didactic works, in lexica and com¬ 
mentaries, and in both public and private inscriptions of every kind. 

The choice of oracle to be quoted or cited and the manner in which 
it is quoted or cited depend wholly upon the nature of the document and 
the author's purpose. And the nature and purpose of the document may 
also affect our confidence in the authenticity of an oracular response, 
though they are not the only grounds upon which we may judge authen¬ 
ticity. We are sure to consider the oracles of epic and tragedy unauthentic; 
for others, however, we look to the reliability of the source, to historical 
probability, and to the credibility both of the narrative which accompanies 
the response and of the response itself. Most of the oracles which I label 
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Historical, those which appear in records composed soon after the event, 
we are likely to judge authentic, though at least two certainly are not. 
Those which I label Legendary we are likely to consider wholly fictitious, 
though a few may have roots in authentic responses of historical times. 
Upon the responses of these two groups most of us can agree; the problem 
of authenticity becomes more urgent when we consider the Quasi- 
Historical responses, those which ancient writers set down as historical 
events occurring in historical times (i.e., after approximately 800 B.C.), 
but earlier than the earliest reporter’s own lifetime. 

Some scholars accept most Quasi-Historical responses as genuine 
pronouncements from the Pythia’s mouth (or the priests’ pens); a few 
others are more sceptical and will accept few without reservation. Parke 
(1939, 1956) steers a middle course, accepting as genuine, or as derived 
from genuine, responses somewhat over half of those which I class as 
Quasi-Historical. So far judgements about the authenticity of responses 
have generally been subjective and tentative, dependent upon a scholar’s 
estimate of the source or sources in each instance and of the source’s 
probable source, if not upon his degree of credulity and sense of proba¬ 
bility. 

It is plain, therefore that a more objective criterion should be found. 
May we not find one in a comparative analysis of the Historical and 
Legendary responses? We have 75 responses attested by contemporaries 
and 176 which are admittedly Legendary, enough for valid results. If 
among Historical responses we find formulae and content that are mark¬ 
edly different from those which we find among Legendary responses, we 
have already made a significant finding, however we interpret it. We have 
learned at least the characteristics of those responses which by common 
consent are most probably authentic. 

Then we can divide Quasi-Historical responses according to their 
conformity or lack of conformity with the Historical characteristics; and 
we may suppose that those which conform to the Historical group are 
more likely to be authentic than those which resemble Legendary re¬ 
sponses. I have said “more likely to be authentic,” anticipating the objec¬ 
tion that a forger of oracles will copy the pattern of genuine oracles if he 
wants the forgery to be taken as genuine. It is true that we cannot call a 
response genuine simply because it has the characteristics of Historical 
responses: some Legendary responses show these characteristics, yet 
cannot be considered genuine. But the objection is really irrelevant: 
forgery is not a question that will come before us. It will soon be evident 
that there was no need to forge the sort of response which we find in the 
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Historical group; it would have been quite useless to do so. Forgery, 
moreover, is a misleading term for Legendary and pseudo-historical 
responses. A forged response should be an oracular composition that 
someone has invented with intent to deceive. But the composers of 
Legendary and other unauthentic oracles had no wish to deceive anybody; 
in general their oracular compositions served their narrative purposes. 1 

If conformity with the characteristics of Historical responses is no 
guarantee of genuineness, we can say more confidently that a response 
which shows Legendary characteristics is dubious, if not unauthentic. In 
the following analyses we discover the patterns of Historical and Legend¬ 
ary responses and the differences between them. 


Modes of Expression in Historical and Legendary Responses 

The modes of expression I classify under six major heads , four of 
which have subdivisions, so that there are twelve classes altogether. Some 
complex responses (e.g., L7, 11, 17, 41) offer difficulties to the classifier: 
command, prediction, statement of present fact, may occur together in a 
single pronouncement. Hence initially I classify responses under only 
the mode of the central message—the kernel of the oracle, the real answer 
to the consultant’s question or the essential message that the god or his 
representative wishes to convey. When a response is known only from a 
single indirect statement or testimony which may report it imperfectly, 
I classify it under the mode which appears to me to be most probably 
indicated. In every instance, it must be understood, in this and the follow¬ 
ing analyses, I adhere strictly to the oracular texts as we find them in the 
sources, or, when there is no text, to the information that the sources give 
us. 


A. Simple Commands and Instructions 

The mode which occurs most often in the records which we have is a 
simple command or instruction, expressed in one of two ways: (1) a 
command to perform a certain act in order to have success or to avoid 
misfortune; (2) a statement that if the consultant performs a certain act, he 
will have success or avoid misfortune. That is, the oracle’s instruction may 
be spoken in the imperative or equivalent mood or in a conditional clause 

1 Delphians and story-tellers often attributed traditional oracles to Delphi. Such 
attributions have nothing to do with fraud, deliberate or unconscious; the question of fraud 
(e.g., bribery of the Pythia) concerns only the mantic procedure and ttye actual delivery of 
oracles. 
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(or equivalent, e.g., conditional participle). In some instances the indirect 
versions of the response vary between one form and the other: e.g., 
Apollodoros expresses the command of L45 with an infinitive which 
stands for an original imperative (give Minos the satisfaction that he asks; 
then you will escape famine and plague); but Diodoros uses a conditional 
clause (if you give Minos the satisfaction that he asks, you will escape). 2 
In L46 Apollodoros (cf. Clement) uses a conditional clause (you will 
escape the drought if you have Aiakos make prayers in your behalf); 
whereas Diodoros shows the imperative form indirectly (go to Aiakos 
and ask him to make prayers for you). 

Ai. Clear Commands. In the main subdivision of mode A the oracle’s 
instructions are expressed clearly, either in plain prose or in poetic 
language that is lucid enough to allow little or no possibility of misunder¬ 
standing; in no instance does the inquirer misunderstand. In this sub¬ 
division I place 90 Legendary and 20 Historical responses. 3 

A2. Sanctions. These are formally clear commands or instructions, but 
are in fact no more than the Delphic Oracle’s sanction of a plan or enter¬ 
prise or of legislation which has been virtually decided upon beforehand. 
The Oracle’s direction is not expressed in the imperative mood or a 
conditional clause, but in the formula A u)ov /cat a/Ltetvov eart (or a variation 
thereon; literally “it is better and more good”), as in H19, the response 
made to Philip and the Chalcidians when they submitted their treaty to the 
Delphic Apollo for his approval. The inscriptional record of H26 does not 
show the usual phrase, but the response plainly sanctions a long cult- 
statute already adopted in Cyrene. Several other Historical responses al¬ 
most certainly are sanctions, although we do not know the exact wording. 
In H4 the Epidamnians, planning to put their city under Corinth’s protec¬ 
tion, ask Delphi whether they should do so, and Delphi answers that they 
should. In H6 the Spartans, after deciding to establish a colony in Trachis, 
ask for and receive Delphi’s approval. H41-43, 46, 71, concerning grants 
of asylum to certain cities and shrines, are obviously in the same class as 
H45 and H47, which show the conventional formula that was used for 
grants of asylum. Several Historical responses that I have placed under Ai 
may really belong to A2. 

2 The passages of Apollodoros and Diodoros are cited in the Catalogue of Delphic 
Responses under L45. In general when referring to the sources of a response under discussion 
I shall refer to authors* names only; the exact citation will be found in the Catalogue under 
the indicated response number. In text and notes I shall make full citations only when 
necessary for clarity, or when an author refers to a response in two or more passages. 

3 See Appendix B for listings of the particular responses that I have classified under 
each of the modes, topics, question formulae, and occasions of this chapter. 
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This is a rather prosaic sort of oracular response, not as likely to 
appear among Legendary as among Historical responses. Yet a few Legend¬ 
ary responses may be classified as sanctions of a proposal or enterprise, 
although the notices may be brief and summary, not clearly indicating a 
sanction of the Historical kind. L113, addressed to Herakles on sending a 
colony under Iolaos to Sardinia, is indirectly expressed in the words 
(jvp,<f>ep€ iv . .. an oik lav els UapSaj nepupai (“that it is advantageous to 
send a colony to Sardinia”). For L137 Pausanias reports that the Delphic 
god told the Heraklids that it was better for them (a/xeivov etval (xfncnv) 
to bury Alkmene in Megara. A2: 4 L, 37 H. 

A3. Ambiguous and Obscure Commands and Instructions. These are 
commands which do not differ formally from those listed under Ai, but 
the command is either obscurely expressed or, if seemingly clear, so 
phrased that the consultant misunderstands and either does the wrong 
thing or is in danger of doing so. As examples of obscure Legendary 
oracles observe L40: Alkmaion is told to go to a land that did not exist 
at the time when he killed his mother; L65: the Heraklids are told to take 
a three-eyed guide. In both instances the consultants discovered the right 
meaning. The ambiguous oracle that misleads the consultant appears in 
L61, wherein the Heraklids are told to await the third harvest before they 
invade the Peloponnesos; they take “harvest” literally and meet defeat: 
the god meant the third generation. In L62 the Heraklids are told to 
invade through the narrows; they try to go through the Isthmos and are 
defeated; the god meant the strait at the entrance to the Gulf of Corinth. 
Li 18 is the well-known response to Deukalion on casting “mother’s 
bones.” There are no Historical responses of this kind. 4 A3: 9 L, o H. 


B. Conditioned Commands 

In a considerable number of Legendary responses the oracular com¬ 
mand is made contingent upon a future event: the inquirer must act when 
such and such happens or is met or is seen—often something surprising or 
seemingly impossible; or, if not surprising, a person or object of a desig¬ 
nated class first encountered. The first-met theme is seen in L2: Manto 

4 The exiled Dion Chrysostomos received a response to do as he was doing (wandering 
in exile) until he reached earth’s end (H62). He says that this was a strange response and hard 
to understand. He means that it was difficult for him to see why the oracle instructed him to 
remain in exile; the command was plain enough, and he did not misunderstand it. H67 is 
expressed in poetic periphrasis in the manner oflate responses; but its meaning was perfectly 
plain to the recipients, who recognized readily enough the locality defined by the old men’s 
baths, the girls* dancing place, and the halls of the womanish man. 
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should marry the first man she meets ; L82: Kephalos should have inter¬ 
course with the first female he meets; L128: a prince of Haliartos, asking 
for water for his parched land, is told to kill the first person he meets on 
his return—as with Jephthah (Judges 11.30-40), this turned out to be his 
own child. Similar is Ln, the oracle spoken to Kadmos, who must follow 
a cow (in some versions the first cow that he will meet, or a cow that is 
marked in a distinctive way) until she lies down, and there build his city 
(see also L50, 51, 78). 

Several colonization and migration oracles show the other forjnula 
mentioned: i.e., settle where such and such, something surprising or 
unusual, occurs or is found. Athamas should settle in the place where he 
will be entertained by wild beasts (L33), Lokros where a wooden dog will 
bite him (L83), Cretan colonists where the earthborn will make war on 
them (Li 16). The same theme occurs in responses on other subjects: the 
Heraklids, Eurysthenes and Prokles, are told to marry in the land where 
they see the wildest beast carrying the tamest (L127); Chalkinos and 
Daitos, wishing to return to Athens, are instructed to make sacrifice to 
Apollo where they see a trireme running on land (L132). 

A variety of the mode is “Be first to do A when B (a strange or 
obscurely stated event) happens in order to have C.” When, after King 
Kodros’ death, the brothers Medon and Neileus were told that whichever 
was first to make sacrifice (or pour a libation) when sialos rubbed sialos 
(L68) should become king of Athens, Neileus waited to see one pig rub 
against another; but Medon realised that the condition was fulfilled when 
he saw one olive tree rub against another. The only Historical response 
which might be considered like this is Hi5: the citizens of Klazomenai 
and Kyme were told that the disputed town of Leuke would belong to the 
city whose citizens, starting from their city at sunrise of a fixed day, 
should be the first to make sacrifice at Leuke. But this hardly fits the 
formula: the Pythia simply sets a contest; therefore I place Hi5 among 
simple clear commands. B: 24 L, o H. 


C. Prohibitions and Warnings 

A warning has a different form from a prohibition and is sometimes 
expressed as a statement, but has essentially the same meaning: “Beware 
of doing X” is much the same as “Don't do X." 

Ci. Clear Prohibitions and Warnings. L17 is in one version a pro¬ 
hibition followed by a warning: Laios is told not to impregnate his wife, 
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because if she should bear a son, that son will kill him. 5 L49 warns Sparta 
against killing Kodros, the Athenian king. L22 is a little difficult to classify, 
but its principal message seems to be that Theseus must not be too much 
troubled at heart when making plans for his city. L141 is the Pythia’s 
refusal to speak to the young man who deserted his friend: she forbids 
him to remain in the temple. 

Among Historical responses H21 must be considered a prohibition of 
the working of the Eleusinian or gas (sacred land), though the Pythia did 
no more than indicate the urn which contained this message. In H55 the 
Romans are forbidden to proceed further in Greece, else dire consequences 
will come upon them. In H75 the Athenians are refused any response until 
they pay the assessed Olympic fine. Ci: 4 L, 3 H. 

C2. Ambiguous and Obscure Prohibitions and Warnings. Aigeus 
did not understand the response which told him not to open the projecting 
neck of the wineskin until he reached Athens (L4). The Heraklids, who 
had a good deal of trouble with oracles, were told not to make war on 
their table companions (L67); the Arcadian king sent men ahead to 
traffic with the Heraklid van and to eat something with them, whereupon 
he pointed out that the terms of the oracle were fulfilled. See also L12, 
41. There are no Historical responses of this kind. C2: 5 L, o H. 

D. Statements of Past or Present Fact 

So far modes have been imperative or equivalent. Many responses are 
statements about past, present, or future. The future statements belong to 
modes E and F. 

Di. Commonplace Statements of Past or Present Fact. These are 
truths known to everyone, as proverbs, or they are statements of actual 
or alleged fact that anyone might make. To Chairephon’s question 
whether anyone was wiser than Socrates, the Pythia replied that nobody 
was wiser (H3). In 387 Agesipolis asked whether he might consistently 
with piety reject the truce proclaimed by the Argives for celebration of the 
Carneian festival, since the Argives were unfairly proclaiming the truce 
every time the Spartans were about to invade their territory; and he re¬ 
ceived the same reply that he had already received from Zeus at Olympia, 


5 This seems to be the earlier version. Aeschylus certainly knew the response to Laios 
as prohibition or warning: Laios should have no son, if he wished to save Thebes. A second 
version is a prediction that Laios will have a son who will kill him. Sophocles* words (OT 
713-714, 854, 1176) may be interpreted either way. 
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that he could lawfully reject a truce that was unrighteously proclaimed 
(Hi3). 6 The Emperor Hadrian, desiring to find the answer to a vexed 
question, asked where Homer was born and who were his parents, and 
received the reply that Homer was an Ithacan, son of Telemachos and 
Epikaste Nestor’s daughter (H65). This cannot be considered an extra¬ 
ordinary statement of hidden knowledge, since at this time the Delphians 
could name whom they pleased as Homer’s parents and any place as his 
birthplace without fear of being proved wrong; it was certainly not an 
expression of superhuman knowledge about Homer’s true parents and 
birthplace. 

Among Legendary responses we find Delphi’s self-justification made 
to the Heraklids (L63) and statements about the pleasing offering (L57-59). 
Proverbs are spoken as response in L87 and L105. L99 is formally a ques¬ 
tion, wherein the Pythia expresses the paradox that she perceives in the 
joint consultation of Menelaos and Paris on children and marriage. Di: 
15 L, 8H. r 

D2. Extraordinary and Obscure Statements of Past or Present Fact. 
These are revelations, perhaps obscure, of hidden knowledge, events and 
facts that the speaker could not know without clairvoyant or other 
superhuman powers. Homer himself was troubled about his birthplace 
and parents and was told at Delphi that he was born on Ios (L80). This is 
not on the same footing as H65: for L80 belongs to the world of legend, 
in terms of which Apollo was revealing through the Pythia a truth that 
no mortal man was likely to know. In L90 Apollo knows about Kydippe’s 
oath, though no mortal person besides Kydippe herself and Akontios is 
aware of it. See also L76, 89. There are no Historical responses of this kind. 
D2: 4 L, o H. 


6 Xenophon’s report of Agesipolis’ consultation (Hell. 4.7.2) has, I think, been mis¬ 
understood. After reporting the consultation at Olympia, Xenophon says that Agesipolis then 
went to Delphi, where eirqpero av tov AttoWoj el Kaxelvcp SokoItj nepl tcov (JttovScov 
K aOdnep tco narpl. 6 Se aireKplvaro Kal p.aXa /card raura. Xenophon means to say no 
more than that Agesipolis asked at Delphi the same question that he had asked at Olympia, 
and received much the same response. But Aristotle and later writers understood Xenophon’s 
ei-clause as Agesipolis* actual question rather than as Xenophon’s paraphrase; since then 
many commentators and historians have seen in Agesipolis’ question a humor or audacity 
that was not really present. The Spartans’ consultation at Delphi after consulting Olympia 
was due to their religious fear of breaking the Cameian truce, even when it was wrongly 
proclaimed. To violate a proclaimed religious truce was in their eyes too serious a step to 
take without certainty that the gods approved; hence it behooved them to make sure that 
neither Zeus nor Apollo would be offended. Notice Hyper. Or. 3.15: the suggestion of a 
speaker that an oracle of Amphiaraos be verified by asking the same question at Delphi. Hi3 
may in reality be a sanction; but since Xenophon’s indirect report indicates a general 
statement, we must for the present adhere strictly to the text as we have it. 
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E . Simple Statements of Future Events 

Statements foretelling future events are what we usually think of as 
oracles. Sometimes the prediction is conditioned as in mode F. But more 
often the response (or its central message) is a flat statement that a certain 
event will take place at some future time or that something will be true in 
the future. 

Ei. Non-Predictive Future Assertions. Not all statements about the 
future are really predictions. Some are promises or statements of intention 
or the like expressed in the future tense: e.g., Apollo’s statement to 
Agamedes and Trophonios in L9 that he will pay them on the third or 
seventh day, or his statement in L121 that he will deal with Krios’ son and 
then go to Crete for purification. There are two Historical examples. In 
Hi8 the exiled Kallistratos is told that he will meet with the laws on his 
return to Athens. H17 is merely the god’s ’ Efiol fieXrjaei (“It will be my 
concern”) in the face of Jason of Pherai’s threat to Delphi. Ei: 2 L, 2 H. 

E2. Clear Predictions. Unambiguous predictions occur with fair 
frequency among Legendary responses. For example, the Achaeans learn 
that they will take Troy in ten years (L122); Akrisios learns that Danae’s 
son will kill him (L23), Aipytos that Euadne’s son will become a great 
mantis (Lio). Among Historical responses only H34 and H70 can be 
placed in this category. The text of H34 is mostly lost, but appears to 
predict the birth of a child; and the prediction was apparently fulfilled in 
the birth of a daughter. 7 H70 is exceptional and certainly not genuine: it 
is Claudian’s statement that the Delphic Oracle broke its silence at Hono- 
rius’ birth to proclaim the future emperor’s greatness. It is no more than 

7 See W. H. D. Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings (Cambridge, 1902) 240-245; Otto 
Weinreich, “Eine delphische Mirakel-Inschrift und die antiken Haarwunder,” Sitzb. Akad. 
Heidelberg (1925) no. 7. We know so little about this response from the present state of the 
inscribed epigram that it is quite possible that it is no more than a clear command (Ai) to 
the inquirer to make certain sacrifices or offerings as a favorable precondition to his wife’s 
bearing a child. But the only command mentioned in the surviving text is to make an 
offering of the child’s hair, which could only be done after the birth. We need see no miracle, 
as Weinreich does, in either the newborn daughter’s full head of hair or an eleven-month 
pregnancy, since both phenomena are known to occur; but that the whole interval of eleven 
months between response and birth was a gestation period is a conclusion which the inscrip¬ 
tion does not force upon us; moreover it probably means the eleventh month, i.e., after 
ten months had passed. What we leam from the remains of the epigram is that a husband 
inquired about his wife’s chances of bearing a child. After a gap we read, “Phoibos granted 
progeny with his oracles, heeding my prayer, and he instructed me to make a hair-offering.” 
The god was commanding the usual offering of a child’s hair after birth. Eleven months 
thereafter a girl was bom with a full head of hair, and the father at once assumed that the 
god had foreseen this in his instruction. More remarkable is the fulfillment of the prediction, 
if it was made, that a child would be bom. But probably the Oracle made the prediction 
contingent upon sacrifices or votive offerings. 
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poetic hyperbole; but under the definition given I must class it as Histori¬ 
cal, since Honorius was born about fourteen years before this poem was 
written. E2: 10 L, 2 H. 

E3. Ambiguous and Obscure Predictions. Predictions may be ex¬ 
pressed in obscure terms, or, if seemingly clear, they may intend something 
other than what they appear to say and so mislead the recipients. Herakles 
was told that he would receive his death from the dead (L119), an obscure 
prophecy of his death from Nessos and the Hydra’s poison. L48 is an ob¬ 
scure prediction that the Black (Melanthos) would take Blacks (Melainai) 
by killing the Fair (Xanthos). Oedipus was told that if he went back to 
his native land (see Apollodoros), he would kill his father and marry his 
mother (L18). Though the prediction is clearly stated and means what it 
says, it intentionally and understandably misled Oedipus, who, as Apollo 
was aware, did not know His true country and parents. Though Delphic 
oracles are popularly supposed to be obscure and ambiguous predictions, 
we find only three Legendary responses that have this character, and no 
Historical responses. E3: 3 L, o H. 


F. Conditioned Predictions 

Corresponding to conditioned commands are predictions made 
contingent on some future occurrence or upon the consultant’s encoun¬ 
tering a specified object or situation: e.g., the consultant will have victory 
when such and such an event occurs or such and such a situation is met 
with—something that may be unusual, surprising, or incredible; or ful¬ 
fillment will come with the first met. Agamemnon is told that his army 
will be victorious when the best Achaeans quarrel (Li). The Boeotians 
will not lose Arne until white ravens appear (L75), a condition fulfilled 
when some drunk men painted ravens white. Oedipus will die and find his 
tomb when he comes to the shrine of the semnai theai , which signs from 
Zeus will reveal to him (L20). Here too I include L28, the statement to 
Xuthos that the man who will meet him as he leaves the temple is his son, 
since the condition will be fulfilled in the future, though the man must be 
already Xuthos’ son. There are no Historical responses of this kind. F: 6 L, 
oH. 

We know so little about the content of H22, 72, 73, that we cannot 
perceive the mode used in them; hence 72 Historical and 176 Legendary 
responses enter into the analysis of modes. Table I shows the numbers and 
percentages of each mode as it appears among the extant Historical and 
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TABLE I 

Modes of Legendary and Historical Responses 


Legendary (1 76) Historical ( 72 ) 

Number Pet Number Pet 


A. Simple Commands 
Ai. Clear Commands 
A2. Sanctions 

A3. Ambiguous Commands 

B. Conditioned Commands 

C. Prohibitions and Warnings 
Ci. Clear Prohibitions 

C2. Ambiguous Prohibitions 

D. Statements on Past or Present 
Di. Commonplace statements 
D2. Extraordinary Statements 

E. Simple Future Statements 

Ei. Non-Predictive Statements 

E2. Clear Predictions 

E3. Ambiguous Predictions 

F. Conditioned Predictions 


103 

58.5 

57 

79.2 

90 

51.1 

20 

27.8 

4 

2.3 

37 

5 i 4 

9 

5 -i 

0 

0 

24 

13.6 

0 

0 

9 


3 

4.2 

4 

2.3 

3 

4.2 

5 

2.8 

0 * 

0 

*9 

10.8 

8 

11.1 

15 

8.5 

8 

11.1 

4 

2.3 

0 

0 

15 

8.5 

4 

5-6 

2 

1.1 

2 

2.8 

10 

5.7 

2 

2.8 

3 

i .7 

0 

0 

6 

34 

0 

0 


Legendary responses. It may be that another person would classify some of 
the responses differently; but those that do not fall clearly under one 
mode or another are not numerous enough, I believe, to make a significant 
difference in the results of my analysis and in the conclusions that I draw 
from them. The statistical analysis yields the following results. 

1. While simple commands have a majority in both the Historical 
and Legendary groups, they comprise four-fifths of the Historical re¬ 
sponses; and over half the remainder are statements of past or present fact. 

2. Not one of the simple commands in the Historical group is 
ambiguous or unclear, whereas 9 in 103 of the Legendary simple com¬ 
mands may be so described. 

3. Nearly two-thirds of the Historical simple commands, one-half of 
all Historical responses, arc sanctions, mere approvals of previously 
formed plans and enterprises. Not more than 5 ,1 believe, whose modes of 
expression cannot be ascertained with certainty, could be removed from 
A2 to A1. But even if 10 were reclassified, three-eighths of all Historical 
responses would still be sanctions. Furthermore the uncertain instances are 
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balanced by those responses now classified Ai which might on further 
evidence be revealed as sanctions. On the other hand, the indicated 2.3 
percent of Legendary oracles classified as sanctions is the maximum pos¬ 
sible, since all reasonably doubtful instances have been so classified. 

4. The Historical responses include no ambiguous, unclear, or con¬ 
ditioned commands, no ambiguous prohibitions or warnings, no extra¬ 
ordinary statements about past or present, no ambiguous or conditioned 
predictions, and only 2 clear predictions, modes generally assumed to be 
typical of Delphic responses. But 61 Legendary responses show these 
modes, over one-third of the total. 

The Historical responses, therefore, lend no support to the view that 
the Pythia spoke or that the Delphic priests composed extraordinary 
responses, marvelous and clever prophecies or directions, often ambiguous. 
Rather we find simple commands and statements, none requiring uncom¬ 
mon foresight or cleverness. Many are merely approvals of cult laws, 
treaties, claims to asylum, proposals of cult foundation, and the like, as will 
be evident from analysis of response topics in the next section. 

The conclusions that I draw from my analysis of modes and from the 
analyses that follow will run counter to prevailing views about the Delphic 
Oracle. Hence I may expect objections to my method of analysis, in particular 
to my reduction of each response to a single mode, when many are complex in 
form and content. Perhaps the advantage of having the numbers of each mode 
add up to 176 L and 72 H, and the percentages add up to 100, was gained at too 
great a cost, that of oversimplifying or falsifying the responses. So I shall make 
an analysis which takes account of subordinate modes, among which I include 
variant modes (when one source reports a response differently from another) 
and alternative modes (allowing for different judgements about the principal 
mode of responses). We may then see whether the extended analysis essentially 
alters the results gained from the simplified analysis. 

Ai. Clear command, is subordinate in7L, 2H:7 + 90= 97 L;2-f20 = 
22 H. 

A3. Ambiguous or obscure command: 1 + 9 = 10 L. 

Since L65 (A3) and H19 (A2) have already been classified as simple com¬ 
mands, the 103 Legendary responses and 57 Historical responses assigned to 
mode A must be augmented by 7 L and 1 H, so that no L and 58 H can be 
considered simple commands in whole or in part. 

B. Conditioned command: 1 + 24 = 25 L. 

Ci. Clear prohibition or warning: 13 + 4= I7 L;i + 3 = 4 H. 

C2. Ambiguous prohibition or warning: 2 + 5 = 7 L. 

Total for C, prohibitions and warnings: 15 + 9 = 24 L; 1 -f 3 = 4 H. 
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Di. Commonplace statement of past or present fact: 8 + 15*= 23 L. 

D2. Extraordinary statement of past or present fact: 4 + 4 = 8 L. 

No Historical response shows D as a subordinate mode. 

Total for D, statements of past or present fact: 12 + 19 = 3iL;8H. 

Ei. Non-predictive future statement: 3 + 2= 5 L; 4 -f 2 = 6 H. 

E2. Clear prediction: 14 + 10 = 24 L. 

Total for E, simple future statements: 17 + 15 = 32L;4 + 4 = 8H. 

F. Conditioned prediction: 4 + 6 = 10 L. 

The analysis is tabulated in Table I-A. The results of this extended analysis, 
which takes the complexity of responses into account, not only leave our 
previous results essentially unchanged, but emphatically reinforce them. " 

1. Though simple commands appear in five-eighths of all L responses, 
they amount to over four-fifths of H responses. 

2. No H simple command, whether principal mode or subordinate, is 
ambiguous or unclear, whereas 10 in no, nearly ten percent of all L simple 
commands, are ambiguous or unclear. 

TABLE I-A 

Principal and Subordinate Modes 
of Legendary and Historical Responses 


Legendary (176) Historical (72) 
Number Pet Number Pet 


A. Simple Commands 
Ai. Clear Commands 
A2. Sanctions 

A3. Ambiguous Commands 

B. Conditioned Commands 

C. Prohibitions and Warnings 
Ci. Clear Prohibitions 

C2. Ambiguous Prohibitions 

D. Statements on Past or Present 
Di. Commonplace Statements 
D2. Extraordinary Statements 

E. Simple Future Statements 

Ei. Non-Predictive Statements 

E2. Clear Predictions 

E3. Ambiguous Predictions 

F. Conditioned Predictions 


110* 

62.3 

58 * 

80.6 

97 

55 -i 

22 

30.6 

4 

2.3 

37 

51.4 

10 

5*7 

0 

0 

25 

14.2 

0 

0 

24 

13.6 

4 

5.6 

17 

9*7 

4 

5.6 

7 

4.0 

0 

0 

3 i 

17.6 

8 

11,1 

23 

13.1 

8 

II.I 

8 

45 

0 

0 

32 

18.2 

8 

11.1 

5 

2.8 

6 

8.3 

24 

13.6 

2 

2.8 

3 

1-7 

0 

0 

10 

5*7 

0 

0 


* The total eliminates one instance of duplication. 
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3. The great difference between Historical and Legendary responses in 
numbers of sanctions remains unchanged. 

4. The modes A3, B, C2, D2, E3, and F still make no appearance among H 
responses. But among L responses all these modes have increased in number and 
percentage, D2 and F rather spectacularly. Altogether 63 L responses, above 
one-third of the total, show one or more of these non-H modes. And the number 
of clear predictions (E2) has more than doubled among L responses, whereas no 
more appear among H responses, which show only an increase of Ei, non- 
predictive future statements. 

5. Finally we should notice that Historical responses are seldom complex: 
only 7 show a second mode, fewer than 1 in 10. No H response has more than 
two modes, whereas 45 L responses—just over one-fourth of the total—show 
two or more modes. Of the 45 L complex responses, 9 have three modes and 1 
(L80) has four. 


The Topics of Historical and Legendary Responses 

We must now see what the Delphic god told Historical and Legend¬ 
ary inquirers, so that we may discover what differences, if any, there are 
between Legendary and Historical responses in content. This inquiry 
concerns the kinds of activity which the god prescribed or prohibited in 
order that the consultant prosper or avoid misfortune, the kinds of events 
which he predicted or said were happening or had happened, and the 
kinds of general statement that he made—in short the topics or themes of 
his answers to consultants’ questions. The topics of responses may be 
conveniently classified under three general heads, each with several sub¬ 
divisions: (1) Res Divinae , directions and statements of religious content; 
(2) Res Publicae (including res militares ), directions and statements of politi¬ 
cal and military content; (3) Res Domesticae et Profanae , directions and 
statements of private or secular content. In classifying a response I take 
the words employed at their face value, ignoring the meaning which the 
outcome imposes. How would the average Greek understand the speech 
if it were not oracular? We must bear in mind too that the topic of the 
response is not necessarily the topic of the question. And, as in the study 
of the modes, we are limited to what the documents report. For the pres¬ 
ent we must adhere strictly to the oracular texts as we have them, no 
matter how incomplete or fragmentary or indirect some of them may be. 
Though another person might classify a few differently with respect to 
topic, the results of the analysis would not be seriously affected: the trend 
of the evidence will, I am sure, be unmistakable. 
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I. Res Divinae 

ia. Cult Foundations. Cities or individuals are instructed to found 
cults, festivals, or temples of gods, daimones, or heroes in 22 Legendary, 
15 Historical responses. 

ib. Sacrifices, Offerings. Cities or individuals are instructed to make 
sacrifices (not human), offerings, or prayers to specified gods, daimones, or 
heroes. 16 L, 23 H. 8 

ic. Human Sacrifices. Cities or their rulers are instructed to sacrifice 
human beings to gods or daimones in 10 Legendary responses. No 
Historical response contains such an instruction. 10L, oH. 

id. Religious Laws, Customs, etc. Several responses are pronounce¬ 
ments on such subjects as ritual ordinances, rights of sanctuary (asylia) and 
immunity, patron deities of cities, ritual customs, and the like. 3 L, 16 H. 


2. Res Publicae 

2a. Rulership. Commands or statements on rulers and rulership, e.g., 
on who should be king. 4 L, 2 H. 

2b. Legislation, Civic Welfare. Advice upon or approval of non- 
religious legislation, statements on established laws. 1 L, 3 H. 

2C. City and Colony Foundations. Commands to found a city or 
colony; indications of times of migration, circumstances of settlement, 
leaders to be chosen. 16 L, 2 H. 

2d. Interstate Relations. Pronouncements on alliances, truces, or 
dealings with other states or peoples. 1 L, 4 H. 

2e. War. Commands to make war, directions on means of victory, 
predictions of victory or defeat or time of victory. 6 L, 3 H. 


3. Res Domesticae et Profanae 

3a. Birth and Origin. H65 is an answer to Hadrian’s question on 
Homer’s birthplace and parents; H34 appears to be a prediction of a 
child’s birth; L28 informs Xuthos about his son. 1 L, 2 H. 

3b. Marriage and Sex Relations. Directions on whom to marry or lie 
with, whom to marry one’s daughter(s) to, where to marry. 5 L, o H. 

3c. Death and Burial. Commands, warnings, or statements on the 

8 It is not always easy to decide whether a response instructs the establishment of a new 
cult or the worship of a god already established in cult. But the decision one way or the 
other in any instance makes little difference in the results, since, in fact, ia and ib are similar 
in character and will often be combined in the discussion. 
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place, means, or agent of the consultant’s or another person’s death; 
funeral and burial prescriptions. The only Historical response anything 
like these is H69, spoken to Amelios on Plotinos’ fate after death. 13 L, 1 H. 

3d. Careers and Professions. 1 Legendary response (Lio) makes a 
prophecy about a child’s career, and 1 Historical response (H62) gives 
advice on the consultant’s course of life. 1 L, 1 H. 

3e. Actions and Events. Some responses order an action or speak of an 
event that is not religious or political and which is not a vital event of the 
3a-3d kind. 10 L, o H. 9 

3f. Rewards and Punishments. Commands, or statements on rewards 
to, or penalties, punishments, trials, or acquittals of individuals. 13 L, o H. 

3g. Persons, Agents. Some responses name the person who will bring 
fulfillment of the consultant’s purpose or who caused his difficulty or 
whose identity provides the answer to the question asked; excluded from 
3g are the gods, kings, and colony founders of topics 1 and 2. 5 L, o H. 

3I1. Means and Signs. Indications of the means of fulfillment or the 
sign which the consultant will recognize as the time of action or fulfill¬ 
ment. 26 L, o H. 

3i. Places, Lands. Indications of the country, city, or other place to 
which the consultant should go for residence or fulfillment, or the 
naming of which answers the question asked; excluded are indications of 
sites for colonies (except in L73, which has the same text as L74). If the 
response indicates a locality without mentioning settlement the topic is 
3i rather than 2c. 9 L, 0 H. 

3j. Gnomic utterances. Some responses are proverbs, sententiae , 
metaphors of gnomic meaning, ethical commands or statements, all of 
which are clearly separable from 3e, 3g, 3h, for example. Only here can 
we place H3, that no man is wiser than Socrates. 14 L, 2 H. 

Since the topic of H72 is completely unknown, 74 Historical and 176 
Legendary responses enter into the analysis of topics. Table II is a tabula¬ 
tion of the foregoing analysis, which yields the following results. 

1. Most striking is the fact that nearly three-fourths of Historical 
responses belong to Res Divinae, whereas under three-tenths of Legendary 
responses can be so classified ; and one-fifth of these are prescriptions of 
human sacrifice (ic), not found among Historical responses. The figures, 

9 I include L18 here. Oedipus’ incest and patricide are the consequences of returning to 
his native land (as Apollodoros reports it, and this is implied at OT 794-797), his future 
actions; therefore I classify the topic as 3e. 
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TABLE II 

Topics of Legendary and Historical Responses 



Legendary ( 176) 

Historical 

H 74 ) 


Number 

Pet 

Number 

Pet 

1. Res Divinae 

51 

29 

54 

73 

1 a. Cult Foundations 

22 

12.5 

15 

20.3 

ib. Sacrifices, Offerings 

16 

9 -i 

23 

31.1 

ic. Human Sacrifice 

10 

5-7 

0 

0 

id. Religious Laws, Customs 

3 

1-7 

16 

21.6 

2 . Res Publicae 

28 

U -9 

H 

18,9 

2a. Rulership 

4 

2.3 

2 

2.7 

2b. Legislation 

1 

0.6 

3 

4.1 

2c. City/Colony Foundations 

16 

9.1 

2 

2.7 

2d. Interstate Relations 

1 

0.6 

4 

54 

2e. War 

6 

34 

3 

4.1 

3. Res Domesticae et Profanae 

97 

55 -i 

6 

8.1 

3 a. Birth, Origin 

1 

0.6 

2 

2.7 

3 b. Marriage, etc. 

5 

2.8 

0 

0 

3c. Death, Burial 

13 

74 

1 

1.4 

3d. Careers, Professions 

1 

0.6 

1 

i -4 

3e. Actions, Events 

10 

5.7 

0 

0 

3f. Rewards, Punishments 

13 

7-4 

0 

0 

3g. Persons, Agents 

5 

2.8 

0 

0 

3I1. Means, Signs 

26 

14.8 

0 

0 

3i. Places, Lands 

9 

5 *i 

0 

0 

3j. Gnomic Utterances 

14 

8.0 

2 

2.7 


moreover, are conservative. I have excluded from Res Divinae some 
responses (e.g., H19, 34) which could be so classified. Therefore hardly 
more than a fourth of known Historical oracles are non-religious pro¬ 
nouncements, whereas over seventy percent of Legendary responses are 
spoken on non-religious subjects. 

2. Most of the non-religious Historical responses—over two-thirds 
of them, under one-fifth of the total—are pronouncements on public 
affairs. Res Publicae account for about one-sixth of Legendary responses, 
not a significantly smaller proportion, but greatly concentrated on city 
foundations; whereas interstate relations and legislation appear more 
prominently among Historical responses. The rarity of directions for 
founding colonies among Historical responses is probably due to the fact 
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that none of the 75 Historical oracles is earlier than the fifth century, 
before which the great period of colonization had ended. 

3. Considerably over one-half of Legendary responses point to a 
fulfillment in non-religious and non-political terms, whereas about one- 
twelfth of Historical responses do so. This does not mean that Historical 
consultants seldom asked questions on personal affairs; it means only that 
a question on any subject was likely to receive a religious answer. 

4. There are no direct and explicit Historical pronouncements on 
marriage, journeys, and rewards or punishments, and none in which 
non-religious and non-political actions, events, agents, means, and places 
are prescribed or designated. We may suppose that such topics were 
spoken on, but they do not appear among the 75 Historical responses 
known to us. 

For the topics as for the modes we must now inquire whether the foregoing 
analysis, which reduces each response to a single topic, misrepresents the actual 
content of responses by failing to take account of the complexity of many; for 
some responses are complex in topic as in mode. 

1. Res Divinae 

1 a. Cult foundation: 2 -f 22 = 24 L. 

ib. Sacrifice or offering: 8 + 16 = 24 L; 2 + 23 = 25 H. 

id. Religious law or custom: 12 + 3 = 15 L; 1 + 16 = 17 H. 

Altogether 73 L responses (22 + 51) have Res Divinae as major or minor topic. 
Although 3 H responses show minor religious topics, 1 (H45) already has ia 
as principal topic, so that 56 H (2 + 54) have religious content. 

2. Res Publicae 

2a. Rulership: 1 + 4 = 5 L. 

2b. Legislation: 1 + 1 = 2 L. 

2c. City foundation: 14 + 16 = 30 L. 

2d. Interstate relations: 2 + 4 = 6 H. 

2e. War: 7 + 6= 13 L; 1 + 3 = 4 H. 

L69, whose principal topic is in this division, must be subtracted; therefore the 
total for 2, Res Publicae, is 22 + 28 = 50 L; 3 + 14 = 17 H. 

j. Res Domesticae et Profanae 
3a. Birth and origin: 5 + 1 = 6 L. 

3b. Marriage and sex relations: 3 + 5 = 8 L. 

3c. Death and burial: 16 + 13 = 29 L. 

3e. Action or event: 6 + 10 = 16 L. 

3f. Reward or punishment: 6 + 13 = 19 L. 

3g. Person or agent: 5 + 5= 10 L; 1 + 0=1 H. 
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3h. Means or sign: 9 + 26 = 35 L. 

3i. Place: 1 + 9 = 10 L. 

3j. Gnomic utterance: 2 + 14 = 16 L; 4 + 2 = 6 H. 

Although Res Domesticae et Profanae appear 53 times as subordinate topics 
among L responses, 32 instances occur in responses whose principal topics 
also fall within this division, or which have a second subordinate topic of this 
class. One such duplication occurs among the 5 instances of H subordinate 
topics of class 3. Hence the total for 3, Res Domesticae et Profanae, is 21 -f 
97= ii8L;4 + 6= 10 H. The above analysis is tabulated in Table II-A. 


TABLE U-A 

Principal and Subordinate Topics 
of Legendary and Historical Responses 



Legendary (1 76) 

Historical ( 74 ) 


Number 

Pet 

Number 

Pet 

J. Res Divinae 

73 

4 1 '5 

56 * 

75-7 

1 a. Cult Foundations 

24 

13.6 

15 

20.3 

ib. Sacrifices, Offerings 

24 

13.6 

25 

33.8 

ic. Human Sacrifice 

10 

5-7 

0 

0 

id. Religious Laws, Customs 

15 

8.5 

17 

23 

2 . Res Publicae 

50* 

28.4 

*7 

23 

2a. Rulership 

5 

2.8 

2 

2.7 

2b. Legislation 

2 

1.1 

3 

4-1 

2c. City Foundations 

30 

17.0 

2 

2.7 

2d. Interstate Relations 

1 

0.6 

6 

8.1 

2e. War 

13 

74 

4 

5*4 

j. Res Domesticae et Profanae 

118 * 

67 

10 * 

U -5 

3 a. Birth, Origin 

6 

3.4 

2 

2.7 

3b. Marriage, etc. 

8 

4-5 

0 

0 

3c. Death, Burial 

29 

16.5 

1 

1-4 

3d. Careers, Professions 

1 

0.6 

1 

1.4 

3e. Actions, Events 

16 

9-1 

0 

0 

3f. Rewards, Punishments 

19 

10.8 

0 

0 

3g. Persons, Agents 

10 

5.7 

1 

1.4 

3I1. Means, Signs 

35 

19.9 

0 

0 

3i. Places, Lands 

10 

5-7 

0 

0 

3j. Gnomic Utterances 

16 

9.1 

6 

8.1 


* The discrepancy in the total for the division is due to duplication when principal and 
subordinate topics fall within the same division. 
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The inclusive survey of the topics as that of the modes confirms the results 
of the simple analysis. 

1. Three-fourths of all known H responses are pronouncements, in whole 
or in part, on religious topics. The number of L responses on this topic amount 
to 41.5 percent. This, we must realize, is the maximum number of L responses 
that can possibly be classified under this head; we must also remember that the 
L total includes 10 commands to make human sacrifice. 

2. The L responses on Res Publicae remain concentrated on foundations of 
cities and colonies (about one-sixth of all L responses); the remainder are con¬ 
centrated on war (over one-fourteenth). There is still but one L response on 
interstate relations, whereas this topic enters into nearly one-twelfth of all 
Historical responses. 

TABLE III 

Correlation of Modes and Topics in 
Legendary and Historical Responses 
Legendary Responses 
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TABLE III (continued) 
Historical Responses 



Ai 

A2 

Ci 

Di 

Ei 

Ez 

H 

Total 

la 

7 

6 


I 




14 

ib 

10 

14 






24 

id 


10 

2 

3 

I 



16 

2a 

mm 





I 


2 

2b 


2 



I 



3 

2 C 


2 






2 

2d 


3 





1 

4 

2e 

1 


I 




1 

3 

3 a 




1 


I 


2 

3 c 




I 




1 

3 d 

1 







1 

3 j 




2 




2 

Total 

20 

37 

3 

8 

2 

2 

2 

74 


Note: X = Mode unknown. 


3. Each of the three main categories of topic is found in from over one-fourth 
to two-thirds of all L responses, whereas category 3 (Res Domesticae et Pro- 
fanac) appears in less than one-seventh of H responses, and category 2 (Res 
Publicae) in a little under one-fourth. Only 18 H, just under one-fourth, so far 
as we know their texts, make no mention of religious matters. But 103 L 
responses, nearly three-fifths, have no religious content. 

4. Only 10 H responses, in so far as we know their texts, have more than 
one topic. But 81 L responses, 46 percent of the total, contain two or more 
topics; 15 have three, about one-twelfth; and one has four (Ln). 

Most Historical responses are either unambiguous simple commands 
(Ai) or sanctions (A2) which have religious content. The correlation of 
modes with topics, presented in Table III, shows that among Historical 
responses, 17 out of 20 clear commands (Ai) are religious directions and 
that 30 out of 37 sanctions (A2) approve religious proposals—over 80 
percent of the total for each mode and for both together. At least 47 of 
74 Historical oracles, 63.5 percent of the total, are clear commands or 
sanctions on religious subjects. Among the Legendary responses, 45 out of 
90 clear commands, exactly one-half, are religious directions, but 10 of 
these are commands to make human sacrifice. Thus 35 out of 94 clear 
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commands and sanctions, one-fifth of all Legendary responses, have the 
same kinds of mode and topic as more than five-eighths of Historical 
responses. 

Res Domesticae et Profanae, topics which rarely or never make up the 
principal content of Historical oracles, decidedly tend towards the modes 
that are absent or rare among Historical responses: 61 out of 97 have 
modes A3, B, C2, D2, E2, E3, F, so that nearly 35 percent of all Legendary 
oracles have a form and content which are either absent or rare among 
Historical oracles. Again 85 Legendary oracles, close to one-half, have 
either a mode or topic that is not found among Historical responses (only 
3g appears as topic of the spurious verse form of H3); and if we add 6 E2 
responses which have topics attested for the Historical group, we have 91 
Legendary responses (over one-half) of essentially non-Historical character. 

More than one-half of Legendary responses are clear commands or 
sanctions: under 30 percent have a religious subject as principal content 
(three-sevenths have some religious content). Yet we must be aware that 
our classifying of modes and topics into a few categories is likely to 
obscure the individual and unique characteristics of the response classified. 
To group a number of Legendary and a number of Historical responses as 
clear commands can be misleading if we do not keep in mind the general 
and classificatory nature of the terms. In fact, the lumping of 90 Legendary 
and 20 Historical responses together as clear commands (Ai) does not 
inform us that the 20 Historical responses lack the dramatic quality of most 
of the 90 Legendary responses, which are so framed as to be the integral 
part of a story. Hence we find prescriptions to avenge and kill (e.g., L7, 
19, 25), to make human sacrifice, to banish someone from the land (L6). 
Even the Legendary prescriptions of cult and sacrifice are usually colorf ul^ 
e.g., Orestes is sent to fetch the image of the Tauric Artemis so that it may 
become an Athenian cult image (L29); the frivolous Tirynthians are told 
to carry a sacrifice through without laughing (L86). Sometimes the com¬ 
mand is accompanied by a threat: do it or else (L6, 7). 

With few exceptions the corresponding Historical commands are 
dull prescriptions of cult-foundations or sacrifices, no matter what the 
question was. Even where we know little of the oracle’s actual words, we 
must suppose that the style and content were much the same as in the 
responses whose text we know better. Can we suppose, for instance, that 
Hi2, concerning which we know only that Xenophon built a temple to 
Artemis in the place which the god chose, was expressed very differently 
from the simple direction of H23, which tells the people of Halieis to 
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establish a sanctuary and image of Asklepios ? Or from H29, which directs 
the Athenians to make sacrifice to a number of gods ? The only approach 
to color in H23 is the command to keep in Halieis the Epidaurian snake 
that had traveled unnoticed in a wagon from Epidauros to Halieis; but 
the response is much less interesting than the precedent event. An apparent 
exception to the prevailing dull quality of Historical oracles is H7, which 
has a “do it or else” formula and expresses the threat in figurative lan¬ 
guage ; but this exceptional quality helps to confirm the accusations, re¬ 
corded by Thucydides, that Pleistoanax and his brother had bribed the 
Pythia to speak this response. H67 is expressed in poetic periphrasis, a 
late attempt at a verse oracle. H5 is the oracle spoken to the Spartans on 
their proposed war with Athens. This I might have classified as a predic¬ 
tion of the future, but the main response is not a positive prediction of 
victory. The god says, “If you fight as hard as you can, you will win,” 
which means, “Fight as hard as you can and you will win,” so that the 
formula is that variation of Ai in which the command is expressed in 
conditional form (a conditional participle in Thucydides" indirect report): 
in effect the god directs Sparta to make war on Athens; he does little more 
than sanction Sparta’s declaration of war. However we classify H5, we 
must notice that the prediction of victory depends on a requisite that must 
be fulfilled. Though Apollo adds a promise of personal aid to Sparta, his 
assistance could no more be supposed to assure Sparta of victory than it 
had assured Troy of victory long before. 

^ One of the two Historical prohibitions, H55, is expressed in language 
that is very similar to that of Legendary responses. It is put in to verse in 
epic language and c ontains a threat to the Romans if they should ignore 
the god’s warning. But this response, like H70, must be judged spurious, 
though Phlegon quotes it from Antisthenes the Peripatetic, a contem¬ 
porary of the events of 191 to which it is assigned. If we should accept 
this response as authentic, we should also have to accept the occasion for 
the consultation: a certain Buplagos, a hipparch in Antiochos’ army, rose 
from the dead on the battlefield and spoke a warning to the Roman 
camp; and we should also have to accept the subsequent episode: the 
severed head of Publius spoke an oracle of twelve verses. We can in fact 
believe nothing of this story except the opening historical statement that 
Glabrio defeated Antiochos at Thermopylai. 10 


10 Square brackets will henceforth enclose the designations H55 and H70 to mark 
their spurious character, though they fit the definition of Historical response as given on 
PP- 7-8. 
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The analysis of modes and topics points to a conclusion that from the 
fifth century onward, whatever may have happened earlier, the Delphic 
Oracle’s responses were mostly, if not entirely, (i) commonplace sanctions 
of sacred laws and occasionally of other sorts of legislation, of cult- 
foundations, proposed festivals, changes in cult practices, and sometimes of 
colonization, war, or other enterprise; (2) commonplace prescriptions of 
cult-foundations, sacrifices, or offerings, usually when the question was 
something other than a request for approval; (3) a residue of safe state¬ 
ments about the past, present, or future, in answer to specific questions. 

There remain two statements of present fact that need consideration. 
One is H3, the response to Chairephon on the wisdom of Socrates, an 
oracle which was already misunderstood in antiquity. Chairephon, as 
Plato makes clear (Apol. 21a), asked whether any man was wiser than 
Socrates; and the Pythia replied that nobody was wiser—not, as in a later 
version, that Socrates was the wisest of men (and as Socrates himself first 
understood the response, Apol. 21b). As the Pythia expressed it, other men 
could be as wise, and this is the conclusion to which Socrates comes. 
Though Xenophon (Apol 14) differs from Plato and does not report 
Chairephon’s question, he preserves the negative form of the response: 
nobody is freer or juster or more sensible than Socrates. In either Plato’s 
or Xenophon’s form the response is safe enough and is clearly expressed, 
though one cannot be sure just what the Pythia had in mind, and one 
would like to know exactly how Chairephon put his question. In fact, I 
confess to some doubts about this response. Apparently it must be dated 
earlier than 430, i.e., before Plato’s birth and perhaps before Xenophon’s. 
I have classed it as Historical because both authors show Socrates himself 
as reporter. But the discrepancy between Plato and Xenophon is serious 
enough to raise questions. Is Xenophon less trustworthy than Plato? 
Hardly anyone would say so. But can we doubt Plato ? Which version is 
nearer the truth ? Or could this response be a pious fiction of the Socratic 
circle ? That is not impossible, though perhaps incredible. These questions, 
however, arise from other considerations than the form and content of 
H3, which require no special mantic powers in the speaker and are not 
inconsistent with other Historical oracles. 

H69 is a long-winded oracle of fifty-one verses, spoken after Plotinos’ 
death in answer to Amelios’ question on the destination of the master’s 
soul, and reported by Porphyry, Plotinos’ disciple and Amelios’ friend. 
The response, when boiled down, informs one that Plotinos’ soul is in 
paradise enjoying the company of his peers, Plato and Pythagoras. The 
statement is safe enough: how could anyone prove or disprove it? But 
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the length, language, and content are not only unusual for an Historical 
response, but are also exceptional in the corpus as a whole. So strange, in 
fact, is this response as to arouse suspicions. In the first place, we cannot be 
certain that it is assigned to Delphi. It is attributed to the god who spoke 
the famous oracles of Croesus and Socrates; but this may mean only that 
Apollo spoke it, not necessarily the Delphic Apollo. Judging from Oino- 
maos* treatise on oracles, one would have said that Oinomaos received 
his own disappointing responses from Apollo at Delphi, if Eusebios* 
extracts from the work had not included the information that it was the 
Clarian Apollo who spoke to him. In the second place, it is unlikely that 
the Pythia (or any other oracle-speaker) would deliver herself of fifty 
verses of neo-Platonic verbiage, unless the text had been delivered to her 
beforehand. The poem looks less like an oracle than a disciple’s pious 
labor, a hymn in Plotinos* honor. I would conjecture that Amelios sought 
approval of his own poem, just as Isyllos and Philodamos had done (H25, 
3 2 )- 

Therefore the apparent exceptions to my conclusion, that the Histori¬ 
cal responses are unspectacular in form and content, are either not authen¬ 
tic or fail to give evidence that the Delphic priests and Pythia possessed 
extraordinary powers or talents, whether divine or human. If after 450 
b.c. any responses of a truly extraordinary kind were spoken, they have 
left no trace in contemporary records. This is a fact worth observing, 
however we may explain it. If for the last eight centuries of the Delphic 
Oracle we accept as authentic any response that shows Legendary rather 
than Historical traits, as I have defined these terms, we must have a 
cogent reason for doing so. 


The Question Formulae of 
Historical and Legendary Consultations 

We must now inquire whether there is any difference between 
Legendary and Historical consultations in the form and nature of the 
questions asked. Unfortunately for no more than 81 Legendary and 34 
Historical responses do we have some kind of knowledge about the form 
of the question. For 3 other Legendary and 2 other Historical oracles the 
god or Pythia spoke without being questioned (L8, 41, 81; H20, [70]). For 
the present analysis I shall accept the form and content of questions 
exactly as the sources report them; and when sources differ, I shall follow 
the better authority. Several formulae can be distinguished as follows. 
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1. Shall I do X?, a question expressed usually in the first person sin¬ 
gular or plural, future or subjunctive, but sometimes impersonally: e.g., 
Trjv avadecnv TToirjaaipeOa; MerdXXarov rt; 5 L, 2 H (see Appendix B). 

2. How shall I do X?, expressed by pos or equivalent and a first- 
person or impersonal verb, expecting information on the means of 
carrying out a contemplated action: e.g., IId>s npcjprjcropai nva;TId)s 
av KanXOoipev ; 8 L, o H. 

3. How shall I have X (° r become X) ? All questions in this formula 
ask how to have children or become a parent. The question is usually put 
in the third person of gignesthai or einai with the dative of the first-person 
pronoun: e.g., TId)s ipol ecrovrou Trails; 5 L, o H. 

4. What shall/should I do? How shall/should I act? This is expressed 
by ti or pSs or equivalent with a first-person or impersonal verb expecting 
information on how to meet an emergency or problem, or how to meet a 
danger; e.g., Ti XPV 7 Tparreiv; IId>s av anaXXayeir)v; 18 L, 5 H. 

5. What should I do or say to please the gods ? This kind of question 
should be distinguished from formula 4. L6 seems to show the usual form: 
Ti XPV &pd>vT fj Xeyovra Salpocriv TTpaaaeiv </>t'Aa;, which is probably 
paraphrased in IIws av IXaaalprjv vpas;, L64 (Oinomaos). 2 L, 1 H. 

6. Who or what is the cause of X? For example, Aid ri yiverai; 
Tis ipiroSl^ei; 3 L, o H. 

7. Who were X?, which is always “Who were my (or another's) 
parents?" In each Legendary instance the consultant wants to know who 
his own parents were: Tis et/zt /cat rivos vlos; (L18). Tlvojv r elpl 
yovecjv Kal noOev; (L80). In the only Historical example Hadrian reversed 
the latter question when he asked whence was Homer and whose son 
(H65). 2 L, 1 H. 

8. Whom shall I (we) choose? Who should or will be chosen?, 
expressed by the proper form of tis or poteros and the future or equivalent 
of a verb like krinein , lambanein, poieisthai: e.g., Tivas Troi^aopeda avp- 
paxovs; IloTepos XrpperaL . ..; 6 L, I H. 

9. Where shall I go or find or settle ?, expressed by pou or poi with a 
first-person or impersonal verb: e.g., IJov KaroLKrjacj; TIov Set nXeiv; 
17 L, 1 H. 

10. Shall I succeed in X? Only one Legendary question has this 
form (L49): Arji/jopeOa ras AOrjvas; 1 L, o H. 

11. What is the truth about X? Under this general formula I place 
questions in which information about persons, events, or principles is 
sought: Is it X or Y? How is X valued? For example, v J?art ns 
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ao<f>(A)T€pos; (H3), IJov /ce^dipTy/ccv ; (H69), litis et 7 Tpo<j 8 e 8 eyp,€vos 
tcl Trap epLov 8tipa; (L59), IloTepov tl tpirvovv 6^a> /xera yeipas fj 
airvovv; (L155). 2 L, 4 H. 

12. Requests. Sometimes, it seems, the Legendary consultant ad¬ 
dressed the god with a request or prayer rather than with a question. This 
kind of address is proper to L9, when Trophonios and Agamedes asked 
Apollo for their pay. For L93 Statius ( Thebaid 1.658-661: proinde move 
pharetras . . . sed ilium . . . dispelle globum) shows a request in direct form 
that Koroibos made. In L121 the Delphians supplicate Apollo. For four 
other responses the only evidence of question formula is expressed by a 
form of aitein (or Latin petere) with an object, which may be simply the 
source’s paraphrase of a truly interrogative formula: e.g., for L17 Dion 
Chrysostomos shows a form of question which I have classified under 3 
above (Laios asks how he may have sons); but the god himself in one ver¬ 
sion of his reply restates the question with TraiSwv yevos alrels (Argu- 
mentum 3 of Sophocles OT). Since I am confining myself to just what the 
sources tell us, I classify those consultations for which no source indicates 
anything besides a request under Requests. 11 L, o H. 

13. Statements. A number of Legendary responses are double: that is, 
after the god has responded to the consultant’s question, the latter speaks 
again and the god speaks again. In most instances the consultant asks a 
second question; but in L63 King Temenos follows the god’s response 
with a statement. In L64 Temenos first addresses the god with what 
appears to be a statement, a complaint like that of Croesus in Q103. After 
the god’s reply Temenos asks a question. For each response I take the 
principal question formula from the query, 2 for L63(A), 5 for L64(B), and 
consider the statements of L63(B) and L64(A) as subordinate. A statement 
as question formula appears a few times among Quasi-Historical responses. 
(2 L), o H. 

14. Is it better for me to do X ? The usual form is Atiov /cat apueivov 
£<jtl epLol (rjpiiv) TToiovvri (iroieiv) ktX. ;, the two comparatives in the 
neuter, always in this order, followed by the dative singular or plural of 
the first-person pronoun, which in turn is followed by either a present 
participle in agreement with the pronoun or an infinitive to indicate the 
desired action. Sometimes the future estai takes the place of present 
estin. Thucydides’ indirect quotation of the question for H5 shows only 
ameinott, but probably the complete formula was actually used as in H21, 
25, 33. As H25 shows, the response to this question was likely to repeat the 
words of the formula; hence there can be little doubt that responses which 
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begin with Loion kai ameinon were answers to questions so expressed. 
This is plainly the form of request for a sanction. Just one Legendary 
question shows this formula imperfectly, i L, 14 H. 

15. What is better for me to do? This is similar to formula 14, as 
H36, Ti av ifjLol . . . € 17 ) Atoov Kai apueivov (77 olovvtl); though it appears 
to ask for information rather than a sanction. H54 begins with “Is it better 
to ...?”, but has disjunctive form, “to do X or Y ?”, and so also appears 
to ask for information, o L, 2 H. 

16. To what god(s) shall I sacrifice (and pray) ? Tlvi Oewffletov) Ovcov 
Kal €v-)(6)Ji€vos /cctAAicrra /cat apiara ttolt)g<jj; Tlvl av Oeqt Ovovti 
efyopLevip € it) €ttI to apteivov ; o L, 3 H. 

17. No question asked. Three Legendary responses are the god’s 
spontaneous utterances, spoken before the consultant could ask his 
question. Two Historical responses may be so regarded, but one is the 
spurious [H70] and the other, H20, is not strictly a response: Philomelos 
seized upon the Pythia’s chance remark, that he had the power to do as he 
wished, as the god’s response, and went off without asking his question. 
Though the absence of a question can hardly be called a question formula, 
the appearance of spontaneous responses demands that we treat “no 
question” as if it were a question and assign it a formula number. 3 L, 2 H. 

From Table IV, which tabulates the question formulae, it is evident 
that over half of the Historical questions show formulae 14, 15, 16; and 
that only one Legendary question shows a formula in this group. With 
four exceptions the Legendary questions show formulae 1-12, for which 
only 15 Historical questions appear (95 pet L, 42 pet H). And 3 of the 
remaining 4 Legendary consultations show no question. In general the 
Legendary questions are simple and to the point. The Historical questions 
tend to fall into prescribed formulae (14-16); when they do not we may 
suspect inexact paraphrase. The 15 Historical questions showing formulae 
1-12 are mostly found indirectly quoted in literary rather than epigraphic 
sources. H4 (formula 1) was probably expressed in the loion kai ameinon 
of formula 14. H17 and H23 were probably expressed in formula 15. 
Formula 5 is the narrative representative of 16; e.g., H48. The alternative 
form of question, which Amandry and Delcourt emphasize, may be seen 
in H15, 21, 23, 54, 56 (and in L68, 75, 155). 11 They believe that all actual 
questions were either expressed in alternatives or according to formula 16; 
that is, that 14 and 15 were always expressed alternatively. It is true that 


11 Amandry 1950: 155-159; Delcourt 1955: 11, 114-115, 118-120. 
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TABLE IV 

Formulae of Legendary and Historical Questions 


Formula of Question 

Legendary 

Historical 

1. Shall I do X? 

5 

2 

2. How shall I do X ? 

8 

O 

3. How may I become a parent? 

5 

O 

4. What shall I do ? 

18 

5 

5. What can I do or say to please the gods ? 

2 

I 

6. Who or what caused X ? 

3 

0 

7. Who were the parents ? 

2 

I 

8. Whom or what shall we choose ? 

6 

I 

9. Where shall I go or find or settle ? 

17 

I 

10. Shall I succeed ? 

1 

0 

11. What is the truth about X? 

2 

4 

12. Requests 

11 

0 

13. Statements 

(2)* 

0 

14. Is it better to do X ? 

1 

14 

15. What is better to do ? 

0 

2 

16. To what god shall I sacrifice ? 

0 

3 

17. No question asked 

3 

2 


84 

36 


* Not the main question; see p. 37. 


all such questions imply an alternative, which may be simply “ or not ”; but 
it was probably not always expressed in words. 

Non-interrogative formulae, requests (12) and statements (13), 
do not appear among Historical consultations, nor does spontaneous 
response (17) really appear among them: H20 and [H70] do not establish 
spontaneous response as an Historical occurrence. 


The Occasions of Consultation 

Though the records preserve only a relatively small number of 
consultants’ questions, they grant us more information about the occasions 
or problems which caused the consultants to go to Delphi for a response. 
For 150 Legendary and 55 Historical oracles we have some knowledge of 
the reason why the Delphic god was consulted. 12 

12 The 150 L include Li53(A) and 153(B), for which the occasions differ, and therefore 
represent 149 responses in the Legendary Catalogue. 
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i. Plague, famine, drought, catastrophe. 41 L, 1 H. 

ii. Sickness of an individual. 9 L, o H. 

iii. Exile, loss of country, captivity, need to change residence. 
16 L, 2 H. 

iv. Crime of others. 4 L, o H. 

v. Crime of self. 7 L, 1 H. 

vi. War or casus belli . 20 L, 6 H. 

vii. Portents, prodigies. 7 L, 3 H. 

viii. Problems of rulership. 6 L, 1 H. 

ix. Welfare of city or state. 2 L, 3 H. 

x. Desire or plan to found a city or colony. 11 L, 2 H. 

xi. Lack of children, desire for progeny. 7 L, 1 H. 

xii. Desire to marry. 2 L, o H. 

xiii. Wife or other woman’s pregnancy, desire of knowing child’s 
future. 1 L, o H. 

xiv. Wish to know origin, who one’s parents were. 3 L, 1 H. 

xv. Death of kin or friends. 1 L, 1 H. 

xvi. Disappearance, loss. 2 L, o H. 

xvii. Contemplated enterprise or career. 3 L, 1 H. 

xviii. Desire for reward. 2 L, o H. 

xix. Test of Oracle. 1 L, o H. 

xx. Worship of the gods, desire to honor and please them. 5 L, 15 H. 

xxi. Religious problems, e.g., whether to open sacred lands to culti¬ 
vation (H21), how to preserve the sanctity of shrines, etc. o L, 9 H. 

xxii. Interstate relations, o L, 6 H. 

xxiii. Desire for information, o L, 1 H. 

xxiv. Family welfare, o L, 1 H. 

The analysis of occasions is presented in tabular form in Table V. 
Though plague, famine, and other catastrophes (i) account for 41 Legend¬ 
ary consultations and the maladies of individuals (ii) for 9 more, only 
one Historical consultation is said to have been made for such a reason. 
There are no Historical occasions ii, iv, xii, xiii, xvi, xviii, xix, and no 
Legendary occasions xxi-xxiv. Occasions i, iii, v, viii, xi, occur relatively 
few times among Historical consultations; occasion xx is relatively rare 
among Legendary. The two groups have roughly similar proportions 
among occasions vi (war), as we might expect, vii (portents), and xiv 
(origin unknown). Well above half (88/150) of Legendary occasions are 
concentrated upon occasions i, vi, iii, and x in that order: catastrophes, 
war, exile, and city foundations, whereas just one fifth (n/55) of Historical 
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TABLE V 

Occasions of Legendary and Historical Consultations 



Legendary (1 50) 

Historical (55) 

Occasion 

Number 

Pet 

Number 

Pet 

i. Plague, famine, etc. 

41 

27.3 

I 

1.8 

ii. Sickness 

9 

6.0 

0 

0 

iii. Exile, etc. 

16 

10.7 

2 

3.6 

iv. Crime of others 

4 

2.7 

0 

0 

v. Crime of self 

7 

4*7 

I 

1.8 

vi. War 

20 

13-3 

6 

10.9 

vii. Portents 

7 

4-7 

3 

5.5 

viii. Rulership 

6 

4.0 

1 

1.8 

ix. Civic welfare 

2 

1.3 

' 3 

5.5 

x. City foundations 

11 

7.3 

2 

3.6 

xi. Lack of children 

7 

4-7 

1 

1.8 

xii. Marriage 

2 

i -3 

0 

0 

xiii. Pregnancy 

1 

0.7 

0 

0 

xiv. Origin unknown 

3 

2.0 

1 

1.8 

xv. Death 

1 

0.7 

1 

1.8 

xvi. Disappearance, loss 

2 

i -3 

0 

0 

xvii. Enterprise 

3 

2.0 

1 

1.8 

xviii. Desire for reward 

2 

i -3 

0 

0 

xix. Test of Oracle 

1 

0.7 

0 

0 

xx. Worship 

5 

3*3 

15 

27-3 

xxi. Religious questions 

0 

0 

9 

16.4 

xxii. Interstate relations 

0 

0 

6 

10.9 

xxiii. Information 

0 

0 

1 

1.8 

xxiv. Family welfare 

0 

0 

1 

1.8 


consultations arise from these occasions. More than half (30/55) of His¬ 
torical occasions are concentrated on xx, xxi, xxii, in that order: the 
motives of consultations are mainly religious or political; and about half 
of the remainder are concentrated on vi, vii, and ix, of which vi and ix are 
political in nature. But the occasions that occur most often for Historical 
responses account for under 23 percent of Legendary occasions (mostly 
vi). Religious occasions xx and xxi precede nearly half (24/5 5) of Histori¬ 
cal responses, but only one thirtieth (5/150) of Legendary responses; and 
3 of these belong to variants of the widow’s-mite tale, in which rich men 
ask who made the most pleasing offering. 
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Observations 

The Historical responses that survive tend to show not only that the 
Delphic shrine’s pronouncements, from 450 b.c. at latest, were pretty 
much confined to sanctions of laws and proposals, particularly on reli¬ 
gious subjects, and to prescriptions of cult acts; and that exceptions, if 
any, were safe statements which anybody could make; but also that the 
response often had the same form as the question, which was expressed in 
one of two or three stereotyped forms. Not one can be considered an 
extraordinary utterance. That a good many of the shrine’s transactions 
were of this character could hardly escape the notice of such scholars as 
H. W. Parke (1956: 320-323) who have looked closely at the Delphic 
Oracle. Yet they have believed either that these commonplace responses 
were a phenomenon of the shrine’s decline in postclassical times, or that 
they were few in number, the appropriate answers to a particular kind of 
question, and that, in general, the Pythia spoke oracles of the kind with 
which tradition has made us familiar. 

In my earliest study of the Delphic Oracle, when I was still gathering 
the records of consultations and responses from literature and inscriptions, 
I soon observed a wide disparity between the responses which I found in 
contemporary records and the familiar responses of literature and tradi¬ 
tion. I11 my review of Parke’s History of the Delphic Oracle (1939) I had 
reached in essentials the conclusions which I express in this book. Then I 
said: 


My rejection of these oracles that Professor Parke accepts is based upon 
a comparison of the certainly genuine oracles, those found in inscriptions 
and contemporary historians, with those that are certainly fictitious, the 
oracles that are set in the dim legendary past. Only in this way can criteria 
be established whereby to determine the genuineness of all other records. 
Many oracles that Professor Parke accepts are exactly like the legendary 
oracles and not at all like the certainly genuine group. The latter, in fact, 
show the oracle’s business to have been largely a cut-and-dried affair. 
There were no clever ambiguities, no revelations of the future in difficult 
language, no motives of the “first to be met” and “this will happen when 
such and such happens.” No matter what the question, the oracle prescribed 
the foundation of a cult to states, the making of certain sacrifices to individ¬ 
uals; or it merely ratified plans already decided upon. 13 

Since then Amandry, Delcourt, and Crahay have perceived and empha¬ 
sized the difference between the responses which were inscribed on stone 


13 Fontenrose 1942b: 475; see also my review (1952: 446) of Amandry 1950. 
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or otherwise recorded soon after the pronouncement and the bulk of 
responses which we know from the texts of Greek and Latin historians 
and poets. 14 They have, in fact, approached the position which I take here. 
The validity of these scholars* perceptions, as well as the genuineness of 
individual oracles, can only be determined by a close study of the whole 
corpus of responses and of all evidence upon the operation of the oracular 
shrine. 

Since the largest part of the responses either command or sanction 
cult acts and cult laws it would seem that the matters which the Platonic 
Socrates would have his ideal state refer to the Delphic Apollo were in 
fact those upon which he usually spoke, and which the Greek states and 
their citizens did refer to him, “foundation of cults, sacrifices, and other 
worship of gods, daimones, and heroes.** 15 Apollo would be the supreme 
exegete of the Republic, as he was of Athens (cf. Hi, io). 

That consultants expected this sort of response is plain from the 
questions usually asked. When Xenophon was considering whether he 
should accept Proxenos* invitation to accompany him on Cyrus the 
Younger’s expedition, he consulted Delphi and asked rivi av dewv Ovcav 
Kai ev^ofievos KaXXiora /cat apiara eXdoi ttjv oSov fjv emvoei /cat 
KaXcos irpa^as awdelrj. /cat aveiXev aura/ o AttoXXcdv deois ots eSet 
0 v€iv: “to what god should he sacrifice and pray to make his intended 
journey successful, to fare well upon it, and to return in safety; and Apollo 
told him to what gods he should sacrifice** (Hii). Socrates found fault 
with Xenophon’s question, saying that he should have asked whether it was 
better to go or stay: irorepov Xcpov eir) avrcp 7 rop€V€cr 0 cu rj pieveiv. 
This story makes plain that Xenophon’s form of question was usual and 
conventional: a man asked what ritual acts he should perform in order to 
prosper in his enterprise. But Socrates’ form of alternative question was 
also common: it comes very close to question formula 14. In H54 Timo- 
theos asks whether it is better for him (norepov avrat Xtoov Kai apueivov 
iariv) to request from the city a place in the sanctuary of Apollo Asgelatas 
on which to build a temple of Aphrodite, or a place in the sanctuary of 
Asklepios. In H21 the two parts of the question on the working of the 
Eleusinian orgas are each expressed with the iSion kai ameinon formula. 
Notice too that Sparta’s question about making war on Athens (H5) was 
expressed in Socrates* formula, except that it mentioned no alternative. 

The 75 Historical responses, from which we must subtract two as 

14 Amandry 1950: 149-168, 232; Delcourt 1955: 10-13, 55-60, 91-100, 114-120; 
Crahay 1956: 6-11, 343-344. For criticism of these writers see Nilsson 1958: 241-247. 

15 Plato Rep. 427b; see also Leg. 738bc, 828a; Xen. Mem. 1.3.1. 
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spurious, are a tiny fraction of all the responses that must have been spoken 
at Delphi in the last 800 years of the Oracle’s activity. So it may be argued 
that spectacular responses, ambiguous and predictive, were spoken then, 
as the Quasi-Historical list attests, but do not happen to appear in any 
contemporary record extant. This is essentially an argumentum ex silentio. 
If it is the spectacular responses that are likely to be remembered and 
recorded, as the argument goes, then we should expect to find some in 
contemporary records; but we do not. 


The Characteristics of Quasi-Historical Responses 

In analysing the Quasi-Historical responses we must keep in mind that 
ambiguous and obscure commands or prohibitions, conditioned com¬ 
mands and predictions, and extraordinary future predictions are char¬ 
acteristic of Legendary oracles, and are not found among Historical 
oracles. 

We shall now determine which Quasi-Historical responses (as I have 
defined the term, p. 8) are similar in mode and content to Historical 
responses. Tables VI-X will suffice to present the analysis of them, since 
the modes, topics, question formulae, and occasions have been defined. 
In long or complex responses the kernel of the message determines the 
principal mode and topic, as in the analysis of Historical and Legendary 
responses. 16 

Modes 

Table VI shows the number of Quasi-Historical responses that repre¬ 
sent each mode along with the percentage figure; the third and fourth 
columns show the corresponding Legendary and Historical percentages 
from Table I for comparison. In a body of responses which are presumably 
divided between genuine and spurious utterances one would expect the 
percentages of most modes to fall somewhere between Legendary and 
Historical percentages. In fact, this is seldom the case; it is true only of 
Quasi-Historical clear commands (Ai), commonplace statements (Di), 
and non-predictive future statements (Ei), if we leave out of account 

16 As in dealing with the Legendary and Historical responses I determine the mode and 
content of Quasi-Historical responses from the available record, which may be only a brief 
indirect quotation or a statement of what was done in consequence of the oracle received. 
It is possible, therefore, in some instances to be in error about the mode or topic that was 
actually used (in fact or in narrative). But the instances where we are really in doubt are few, 
and any changes in classification that might be made necessary by further knowledge will 
not affect the results and conclusions of this study. 
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TABLE VI 

Modes of Quasi-Historical Responses 


Number Legendary Historical 

(267) Pet Pet Pet 


A. Simple Commands 
Ai. Clear Commands 
A2. Sanctions 

A3. Ambiguous Commands 

B. Conditioned Commands 

C. Prohibitions and Warnings 
Ci. Clear Prohibitions 

C2. Ambiguous Prohibitions 

D. Statements on Past or Present 
Di. Commonplace Statements 
D2. Extraordinary Statements 

E. Simple Future Statements 

Ei. Non-Predictive Statements 

E2. Clear Predictions 

E3. Ambiguous Predictions 

F. Conditioned Predictions 


133 

49.8 

5*5 

79-2 

104 

39.0 

51.1 

27.8 

5 

i -9 

2.3 

5 i -4 

24 

9.0 

51 

0 

9 

3-4 

13.6 

0 

28 

10.5 


4.2 

19 

7 -i 

2.3 

4.2 

9 

3-4 

2.8 

0 

35 

13.1 

10.8 

11.1 

24 

9.0 

8.5 

11.1 

11 

4 -i 

2-3 

0 

42 

15-7 

8.5 

5 .* 

5 

1.9 

1.1 

2.8 

16 

6.0 

5-7 

2.8 

21 

7-9 

i -7 

0 

20 

7-5 

3-4 

0 


those modes in which Historical responses do not appear at all; and for 
Di the Quasi-Historical percentage is very close to the Legendary. The 
class of past and present statements as a whole (D) is the only major 
division that is fairly evenly represented among the three groups, the 
Quasi-Historical being a little ahead of the others; such statements number 
a little more than one-ninth of all responses. 

In both absolute and proportionate numbers the Quasi-Historical 
responses exceed the Legendary in nearly every mode that is non-Historical: 
in ambiguous commands (A3), ambiguous prohibitions (C2), extraor¬ 
dinary statements (D2), ambiguous predictions (E3), and conditioned 
predictions (F). In all except C2 the Quasi-Historical ratio greatly exceeds 
the Legendary figure. Among non-Historical modes only conditioned 
commands (B) are rare among Quasi-Historical responses in comparison 
with Legendary responses. In clear predictions (E2), which are rare and 
questionable among Historical responses, the Quasi-Historical outnumber 
the Legendary. Proportionately there are almost twice as many Quasi- 
Historical simple future statements (E) as Legendary. Noteworthy too is 
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the comparatively large number of Quasi-Historical prohibitions (C), 
clear or obscure, in relation to Legendary and Historical prohibitions. 

There are proportionately fewer sanctions (A2) among Quasi- 
Historical than among Legendary responses. We would expect more, 
seeing that half of Historical responses are sanctions. There are only 5 
Quasi-Historical as against the Legendary 4; and the figure is reached by 
counting as a sanction every response that can possibly be so classified. In 
simple commands (A) as a whole the Quasi-Historical percentage is lower 
than the Legendary and very much below the Historical (the ratio is 
5Q/8H). 

Earlier in the chapter we found that the more detailed analysis of Legendary 
and Historical responses which took account of the complexity of many 
responses did not invalidate the results of the simplified analysis limited to 
principal modes; that, in fact, the detailed analysis confirmed the results. We 
should now give attention to the complex Quasi-Historical responses, taking 
subordinate and variant modes into account, to see whether the results will 
differ significantly from those of the simpler analysis. The following summary 
indicates the subordinate modes that occur among Quasi-Historical responses. 

Ai. Clear Commands: 17 + 104 = 121. 

A3. Ambiguous and Obscure Commands: 2 + 24 = 26. 

When 3 duplications are deducted the total of simple commands (A) is 16 + 
133 = 149 - 

Ci. Clear Prohibitions and Warnings: 14 + 19 = 33. 

The total of prohibitions and warnings (C) is 14 + 28 = 42. 

Di. Commonplace Statements on Past or Present: 20 + 24 = 44. 

D2. Extraordinary Statements on Past or Present: 5 + 11= 16. 

The total of past and present statements (D) is 25 + 35 = 60. 

Ei. Non-Predictive Future Statements: 7 + 5 = 12. 

E2. Clear Predictions: 17+16 = 33. 

E3. Ambiguous and Obscure Predictions: 3 + 21 = 24. 

When one duplication is subtracted the total of simple future statements is 
26 + 4.2 = 68. 

F. Conditioned Predictions: 2 + 20 = 22. 

In Table VI-A these figures are tabulated together with the corresponding 
Legendary and Historical percentages from Table i-A. Here too the inclusive 
analysis confirms the conclusions drawn from the simple analysis. Most cate¬ 
gories remain relatively the same. 

1. Clear commands (Ai), non-prcdictive future statements (Ei), and clear 
predictions (E2) are the only categories in which Q falls between L and H, where 
all three are represented. Q has fallen behind L in E2, but is still very close. 
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TABLE VI-A 

Principal and Subordinate Modes of 
Quasi-Historical Responses 



Number 

(267) 

Pet 

Legendary 

Pet 

Historical 

Pet 

A. Simple Commands 

149* 

55-9 

62.5 

80.6 

A1. Clear Commands 

121 

45.3 

55-1 

30.6 

A2. Sanctions 

5 

1.9 

2.3 

51.4 

A3. Ambiguous Commands 

26 

9-7 

5-7 

0 

B. Conditioned Commands 

9 

34 

14.2 

0 

C. Prohibitions and Warnings 

42 

* 5-7 

13-6 

5.6 

Ci. Clear Prohibitions 

33 

12.4 

9-7 

5.6 

C2. Ambiguous Prohibitions 

9 

34 

4.0 

0 

D. Statements on Past or Present 

60 

22 .5 

17.6 

11.1 

Di. Commonplace Statements 

44 

16.5 

13.1 

II.I 

D2. Extraordinary Statements 

16 

6.0 

4.5 

0 

E. Simple Future Statements 

68* 

25-5 

18.2 

11.1 

Ei. Non-Predictive Statements 

12 

4.5 

2.8 

8.3 

E2. Clear Predictions 

33 

12.4 

13.6 

2.8 

E3. Ambiguous Predictions 

24 

9.0 

i -7 

0 

F. Conditioned Predictions 

22 

8.2 

5-7 

0 


* Discrepancies in totals for divisions are due to duplications. 


2. The number of Q clear commands (Ai) and sanctions (A2), taken to¬ 
gether, remains considerably lower than L; they are fewer than one-half of all 
Q responses, whereas over four-fifths of all H responses show these modes. 

3. Nearly thirty percent of all Q responses contain predictions (E2, E3, F), 
and one-fifth contain simple predictions. 

4. 125 out of 267 Q responses have a non-H mode (A3, B, C2, D2, E3, F) 
or E2 in either principal or subordinate content, about 47 percent of the total; 
rather more than the approximately 41 percent (73/176) of L responses in the 
same categories. 

5. 74 (27.7 pet) of Q responses have two or three modes, a little above the 
approximately one-fourth (25.6 pet) of L responses that are complex. Of these 
Q responses 13 have three modes. 

Topics 

The analysis of Quasi-Historical topics is presented in Table VII, 
which includes the Legendary and Historical percentages from Table II 
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TABLE VII 

Topics of Quasi-Historical Responses 


Number Legendary Historical 

(267) Pet Pet Pet 


1. Res Divinae 

1 a. Cult Foundations 

ib. Sacrifices, Offerings 

ic. Human Sacrifices 

id. Religious Laws, Customs 

2. Res Publicae 
2a. Rulership 
2b. Legislation 

2c. City/Colony Foundations 
2d. Interstate Relations 
2e. War 

3. Res Domesticae et Profanae 
3a. Birth, Origin 

3b. Marriage, etc. 

3c. Death, Burial 

3d. Careers, Professions 

3 c. Actions, Events 

3f. Rewards, Punishments 

3g. Persons, Agents 

3h. Means, Signs 

3i. Places 

3j. Gnomic Utterances 


81 

30.3 

29 

73 

41 

154 

12.5 

20.3 

25 

9-4 

9 -i 

31.1 

2 

0.7 

5-7 

0 

13 

4-9 

1.7 

21.6 

66 

24.7 

15-9 

18.9 

10 

3-7 

2.3 

2-7 

7 

2.6 

0.6 

4.1 

21 

7-9 

9-1 

2.7 

2 

0.7 

0.6 

5-4 

26 

9.7 

3-4 

4 -i 

120 

44-9 

55 -1 

8.1 

8 

3.0 

0.6 

2.7 

1 

0.4 

2.8 

0 

2 

0.7 

7-4 

1.4 

4 

M 

0.6 

i -4 

16 

6.0 

5-7 

0 

6 

2.2 

7-4 

0 

16 

6.0 

2.8 

0 

39 

14.6 

14.8 

0 

6 

2.2 

5 -i 

0 

22 

8.2 

8.0 

2.7 


for comparison. Among Quasi-Historical responses Res Divinae have just 
about the same frequency as among Legendary responses, approximately 
30 percent. Res Publicae occur much more frequently than among either 
Legendary or Historical responses. The large number is mostly due to the 
prominence of oracles on colony foundation assigned to the period 750- 
500 and of oracles on war. Res Domesticae et Profanae fall not far below 
the Legendary proportion; they have the largest number of the three 
divisions, approaching half of the total. 

In 11 of the 19 subdivisions the Quasi-Historical percentage falls 
between the Legendary and Historical percentages. Among non-H topics 
Q exceeds L in 3e (actions, events) and 3g (persons, agents), and has almost 
the same figure as L for 3I1 (means, signs). 
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We should now take account of subordinate Quasi-Historical topics. 

1 . Res Divinae 

ia. Cult Foundations: 2 + 41 = 43. 

ib. Sacrifices, Offerings: 12 + 25 = 37. 

id. Religious Laws, Customs: 10 + 13 = 23. 

When 3 duplications are subtracted the total for Res Divinae is 21 + 81 = 102. 

2. Res Publicae. 

2a. Rulership: 11 + 10 = 21. 

2b. Legislation, Civic Welfare: 6 + 7 = 13. 

2c. City and Colony Foundations: 9 + 21 = 30. 

2d. Interstate Relations: 2 + 2=4. 

2e. War: 28 + 26 = 54. 

There are 6 duplications, so that the total for Res Publicae is 50 + 66 = 116. 

3. Res Domesticae et Profanae. 

3a. Birth, Origin: 3 + 8 = 11. 

3c. Death, Burial: 12 + 2 = 14. 

3d. Careers, Professions: 2 + 4=6. 

3e. Actions, Events: 5 + 16 = 21. 

3f. Rewards, Punishments: 7 + 6 = 13. 

3g. Persons, Agents: 5 + 16 = 21. 

3h. Means, Signs: 8 + 39 = 47. 

3i. Places: 4 + 6 = 10. 

3j. Gnomic Utterances: 15 + 22 = 37. 

There are 31 duplications, so that the total for this division is 30 + 120 = 150. 

The above figures are tabulated in Table VII-A, where the percentages of 
Legendary and Historical responses are also presented from Table II-A. The 
inclusion of the minor topics, as of the minor modes, makes no essential differ¬ 
ence. The preponderance of Res Divinae in H is hardly reduced: H is nearly 
double Q or L, which remain fairly close proportionately. Q responses on Res 
Domesticae et Profanae still lean heavily to the L side. Few changes have to be 
made in the relative positions of the three classes in each topic. Q now exceeds 
L or H in 3j, is nearer to L in 3a, and a little above H in 2b. War (2c) and death 
(3c) are notably frequent as subtopics; Q greatly predominates in 2e and is 
between L and H in 3 c. 

One hundred and fifteen Q responses have one or more subtopics, i.e., 43 
percent of the total, relatively close to the L percentage (46). Of these 21 have 
two or three subtopics, about one-twelfth, also close to the proportion in L. 

Table VIII presents the correlation of modes and topics of Quasi- 
Historical responses. Out of 104 clear commands (Ai) 56 are religious 
directions, of which one prescribes human sacrifice (ic). Out of 5 sanctions 
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TABLE VII-A 

Principal and Subordinate Topics of 
Quasi-Historical Responses 



Number 

(267) 

Pet 

Legendary 

Pet 

Historieal 

Pet 

1. Res Divinae 

102 * 

38.2 

4 1 -5 

75-7 

1 a. Cult Foundations 

43 

16.1 

13.6 

20.3 

ib. Sacrifices, Offerings 

37 

139 

13.6 

33.8 

ic. Human Sacrifices 

2 

0.7 

5.7 

0 

id. Religious Laws, Customs 

23 

8.6 

8.5 

23 

2. Res Publicae 

116 * 

43-4 

28.4 

23 

2a. Rulership 

21 

7.9 

2.8 

2.7 

2b. Legislation 

13 

4-9 

1.1 

4-1 

2c. City/Colony Foundations 

30 

11.2 

17.0 

2.7 

2d. Interstate Relations 

4 

i -5 

0.6 

8.1 

2e. War 

54 

20.2 

74 

5-4 

3. Res Domesticae et Profanae 

150* 

56.2 

67 

U -5 

3a. Birth, Origin 

11 

4.1 

3-4 

2.7 

3b. Marriage, etc. 

1 

0.4 

4.5 

0 

3c. Death, Burial 

14 

5.2 

16.5 

i .4 

3d. Careers, Professions 

6 

2.2 

0.6 

i -4 

3e. Actions, Events 

21 

7.9 

91 

0 

3f. Rewards, Punishments 

13 

4-9 

10.8 

0 

3g. Persons, Agents 

21 

7-9 

5-7 

i -4 

3I1. Means, Signs 

47 

17.6 

19.9 

0 

3i. Places 

10 

3*7 

5-7 

0 

3j. Gnomic Utterances 

37 

13-9 

9.1 

8.1 


* Discrepancies in totals for divisions are due to duplication. 


4 are spoken on religious topics. That is, 55 percent of clear commands 
and sanctions have a religious content, a figure much closer to the nearly 
50 percent among Legendary responses than to the 82 percent among 
Historical responses. If one subtracts the prescription of human sacrifice 
then 59 clear commands and sanctions, well under one-fourth of all Quasi- 
Historical responses, have the same kinds of mode and topic as five- 
eighths of Historical responses; the Legendary proportion is one-fifth. 

Of the 120 Quasi-Historical responses spoken on Res Domesticae et 
Profanae 72, three-fifths, have modes A3, B, C2, D2, E2, E3, or F, so that 
well over one-fourth of all Quasi-Historical oracles have both a mode and 
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TABLE VIII 

Correlation of Modes and Topics of 
Quasi-Historical Responses 


\Mode 

Topic\ 

Ai 

A 2 

As 

B 

Ci 

C 2 

Di 

D2 

Ei 

£2 

E 3 

F 

Total 

ia 

m 

2 

2 





2 





41 

lb 

b 

O 

I 


1 


2 




I 

2 

25 

IC 

1 


I 










2 

id 

3 

1 


I 

5 


1 

I 

1 




13 

2a 

1 





1 

3 



4 

I 


10 

2b 

4 

1 

I 


1 








7 

2 C 

m 


3 


1 




2 

1 



21 

2d 

2 












2 

2e 

5 


4 


4 

| 

1 



3 

7 

2 

26 

3 a 

1 






1 

I 


3 

2 


8 

3 b 

1 












1 

3 C 



1 




1 






2 

3 d 

3 











I 

4 

3 e 

8 


2 





I 


2 

3 


16 

3 f 

B 




3 


1 






6 

3 g 

3 


1 




4 

I 


2 

2 

3 

16 

3 h 

1 



8 

1 

7 

1 

4 


1 

1 

m 

39 

3 i 






1 

2 


I 


2 


6 

3j 

3 


5 


3 


7 

1 

I 


2 


22 

Total 

104 

5 

24 

9 

19 

9 

24 

11 

5 

16 

21 

20 

267 


a topic that are absent or rare among Historical oracles. The Legendary 
figures are 51 out of 97, a little over one-half, and nearly three-tenths of the 
total. 139 Quasi-Historical oracles, over one-half, have a mode or content 
that is never found among the Historical responses or the mode E2, just 
about the same proportion as the 91 Legendary responses of the same 
character. 

The statistical analysis of Quasi-Historical responses in terms of modes 
and topics indicates, therefore, that they are as a group much more like 
the Legendary responses in these features than like Historical responses. 
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Question Formulae 

For 131 Quasi-Historical responses we have information on the 
question asked; eight others are responses without a question. Table IX 
presents the analysis of Quasi-Historical questions, along with the corre¬ 
sponding numbers of Legendary and Historical question formulae in each 
category as shown in Table IV. 

We notice that Quasi-Historical questions are represented for all but 
one (3) of the question formulae which appear as only Legendary in 
Table IV (2, 3, 6, 10, 12, 13), and that the numbers are fairly close to the 
Legendary figures in three of these, in considerable excess in two (10, 13). 
The three formulae 14, 15, 16, which appear exclusively or nearly so 
among Historical questions in Table IV are poorly represented in the 
Quasi-Historical column, 5 only, confined to 14 and 16. In formulae 1, 8, 
and 11, which appear rarely among Historical questions, much more 
frequently among Legendary, the Quasi-Historical number greatly ex¬ 
ceeds the Legendary. It is noteworthy that 8 of the 29 under formula 11 
are questions about the future, expecting a prediction for answer (Q101, 
114, 122, 139, 221, 249, 256, 257). There are no instances of such questions 


TABLE IX 

Question Formulae of Quasi-Historical Responses 



Q 

L 

H 

1. Shall I do X? 

20 

5 

2 

2. How shall I do X ? 

7 

8 

0 

3. How may I become a parent? 

0 

5 

0 

4. What shall I do? 

20 

18 

5 

5. What can I say or do to please the gods ? 

0 

2 

1 

6. Who or what caused X ? 

5 

3 

0 

7. Who were the parents ? 

1 

2 

1 

8. Whom or what shall we choose ? 

12 

6 

1 

9. Where shall I go or find or settle ? 

11 

17 

1 

10. Shall I succeed ? 

6 

1 

0 

11. What is the truth about X? 

29 

2 

4 

12. Requests 

11 

11 

0 

13. Statements 

4 

(*) 

0 

14. Is it better to do X ? 

4 

1 

14 

15. What is better to do ? 

0 

0 

2 

16. To what god shall I sacrifice? 

1 

0 

3 

17. No question asked 

8 

3 

2 


139 

84 

36 
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among Historical and Legendary inquiries, where all examples of formula 
11 concern past or present. For this reason I have subsumed the question 
“What will happen?” under this head. The question often asked of 
fortune-tellers and soothsayers appears very rarely in the Delphic tradition. 

In at least 14 Quasi-Historical responses, as we learn from the accounts 
preserved, the god either did not answer the question asked, but spoke a 
command or statement on a different subject, or did not wait for the 
question: Q7, 41, 45, 47, 58, 59, 61, 124, 138, 146, 160, 216, 245, 268. This 
sort of thing never occurs in the Historical records, unless we count H20 
as a response without a question (we can disregard [H70]). Only Q124 has 
a good claim to authenticity; according to the charge made, the Alkmeo- 
nids bribed the Pythia to say the same thing, “Free Athens,” to every 
Spartan consultant, no matter what his business was; and probably this 
command concluded whatever answer the Pythia gave to the question 
asked. 

Occasions 

For 228 Quasi-Historical responses the sources provide information 
about the occasion or motive which led the consultant to make inquiry at 
Delphi. The analysis appears in Table X, which also shows for comparison 
the corresponding Legendary and Historical percentage figures from 
Table V. 

Approximately 56 percent of Quasi-Historical consultations resulted 
from occasions i, vi, vii, x, more than the approximately 53 percent of 
Legendary consultations thus motivated; the Historical percentage is 
about 22. Only 8 percent of Quasi-Historical responses resulted from 
occasions xx-xxii, which account for nearly 55 percent of Historical 
consultations. The‘Quasi-Historical occasions are fewer than the Legend¬ 
ary in i and ii, but are nevertheless well represented in them. In vi-ix the 
Quasi-Historical exceed either the Legendary or Historical; and almost a 
quarter of the total arc occasions of war (vi), where the Quasi-Historical 
proportion is almost equal to the Legendary and Historical together. 

We may now apply the results of the foregoing analysis to the body 
of Quasi-Historical oracles in order to judge which responses are accept¬ 
able in terms of the analysis and which are not: i.e., which have modes, 
topics, and preliminary circumstances of the kinds which are attested 
among Historical responses and which have not. They may be separated 
into five divisions, ranging from those that are most like Historical 
responses to those that arc most unlike them. 
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TABLE X 

Occasions of Quasi-Historical Consultations 



Number 


Legendary (149) 

Historical (55) 

Occasion 

(228) 

Pet 

Pet 

Pet 

i. Plague, famine, etc. 

37 

16.2 

27.3 

1.8 

ii. Sickness, misfortune 

9 

39 

6.0 

O 

iii. Exile 

6 

2.6 

10.7 

3.6 

iv. Crime of others 

3 

1.3 

2.7 

O 

v. Crime of self 

3 

i *3 

4*7 

1.8 

vi. War 

53 

23.2 

13.3 

10.9 

vii. Portents, prodigies 

18 

7-9 

4-7 

5.5 

viii. Rulership 

14 

6.1 

4.0 

1.8 

ix. Civic welfare 

18 

7*9 

1.3 

5-5 

x. City/colony foundation 

20 

8.8 

7-3 

3.6 

xi. Desire for children 

4 

1.8 

4-7 

1.8 

xii. Marriage 

1 

0.4 

i .3 

0 

xiii. Pregnancy 

1 

0.4 

0.7 

0 

xiv. Parents unknown 

1 

0.4 

2.0 

1.8 

xv. Death 

2 

0.9 

0.7 

1.8 

xvi. Disappearance, loss 

6 

2.6 

1.3 

0 

xvii. Enterprise, career 

6 

2.6 

2.0 

1.8 

xviii. Desire for reward 

2 

0.9 

1.3 

0 

xix. Test of Oracle 

2 

0.9 

0.7 

0 

xx. Worship 

II 

4.8 

3.3 

27.3 

xxi. Religious questions 

7 

3 -i 

0 

16.4 

xxii. Interstate relations 

0 

0 

0 

10.9 

xxiii. Desire for information 

3 

i *3 

0 

1.8 

xxiv. Family welfare 

1 

0.4 

0 

1.8 


1. Thirty responses show not only a general but also a specific likeness 
to the Historical responses in mode, topic, and circumstances of consulta¬ 
tion, in so far as the sources inform us about them. To these may be added 
Q244, though we lack its content, so that 31 responses may be placed in 
this first division: Q8, 11, 22, 52, 65, 69, 70, 89, hi, 115,124,125,142,148, 
154, 156, 157, 167, 169, 178, 181, 187, 189, 190, 205, 222, 237, 241, 244, 
266, 267. About some of these a doubt may be raised either because of the 
early date at which it must have been spoken or because of the lateness 
or untrustworthiness of the source. Hence not all responses of this 
group can be declared authentic without qualification at this point. 

2. Many other responses have modes and topics found among 
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Historical responses. They are therefore acceptable on these general 
grounds; but for one or more reasons each remains suspect. In many 
the specific content raises grave doubts, since it is not the kind of 
direction or statement that is likely to occur among Historical responses. 
Many are complex in mode or topic, containing one or more subordinate 
elements, one or more of which may be non-Historical. Many are in 
verse—and most verse oracles raise doubts. For some the accompanying 
narrative is questionable: it may be more legend than history. The occa¬ 
sion or question may be of a kind unattested among Historical consulta¬ 
tions. Many are assigned to the period 800-500, a time much earlier than 
the earliest extant record. There are 98 responses in tjiis division, rather 
too many to list here. It comprises all Quasi-Historical responses not listed 
in the other four divisions. 

3. Some responses conform in mode but not in topic to the Historical 
responses; that is, the topic belongs to one of the classes (ic, 3b, 3 e—3 i) not 
attested among the 75 known Historical oracles. In other respects they are 
like the responses of the second division. Since nonconformity of topic 
does not raise such serious doubts about the authenticity of a response (see 
p. 28) as docs nonconformity of mode, we may put the responses of this 
group on nearly the same level as those of division 2. There are 30 re¬ 
sponses in this division: Q14, 21, 24, 27, 31, 49, 53, 54, 58, 75, 76, 86, 92, 
94, 97, 102, 106, 123, 128, 143, 161, 162, 196, 233, 257-261, 264. 

4. Much more questionable are the responses which have non- 
Historical modes (including E2) along with an Historical topic. There are 
54 such responses: Q6, 15, 17, 37, 38, 41, 43, 55, 56, 59-62, 66, 77, 78, 80, 
93, 100, 104, 105, 116, 117, 127, 130, 136, 137, 140, 144, 147, 150, 152, 
155, 159, 163, 168, 170, 174, 180, 191, 202, 203, 206, 213, 224, 230, 235, 
236, 245, 254, 255, 262, 263. 

5. Most questionable are the responses that are non-Historical in both 
mode and topic, most of which are questionable in other respects too. 
Aside from being assigned to historical times and persons, they are quite 
like Legendary oracles. There are 55 responses of this kind: Q16,20,25, 33, 
34, 36, 39, 44, 64, 71-73, 81, 84, 87, 88, 90, 99, 101, 103, 109, 114, 119, 122, 
129, 134, 138, 139, 160, 171, 185, 186, 193-195, 199, 201, 204, 207, 210, 
212, 214, 215, 217, 219-221, 225, 238-240, 249, 251, 256, 268. 

At this point we shall reject no Quasi-Historical response, though we 
shall consider those in divisions 4 and 5 highly suspect. We can accept 
most oracles of the first division as authentic, but must test those in the 
other divisions on other grounds in the following chapters. 
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Addendum 

It is probable that some readers will object that my definition of Historical 
response is too narrow. It allows only 75 responses in the Historical group, of 
which we do not know the mode of three and the topic of one. They may say 
that the Historical responses should include any that is assigned to the generation 
or two before the birth of our earliest authority for it. This writer, they will say, 
would have known and talked to older men who were alive and mature at the 
time when the response was allegedly spoken, and these informants would 
have been in most instances reliable. So let us glance at those Quasi-Historical 
responses spoken within sixty years preceding the birth of the earliest reporter. 
There are 40 such responses, which have the following modes. 

Ai. Clear commands: Q113, 124, 131, 148, 153, 161, 165, 175, 223, 257 (10). 
A2. Sanctions: Q8 (1). 

A3. Ambiguous commands’: Q130, 144, 174(3). 

Ci. Clear prohibitions: Q143, 146, 149, 181 (4). 

C2. Ambiguous prohibitions and warnings: Q114, 119, 251 (3). 

Di. Commonplace statements on past or present: Q75, 145, 157, 177, 259, 
264 (6). 

D2. Extraordinary statements: Q137, 263 (2). 

E2. Clear predictions: Q121, 150, 155 (3). 

E3. Ambiguous predictions: Q136, 147, 160, 230, 239, 249, 262 (7). 

F. Conditioned predictions: Q134, 152 (2). 

All the non-Historical modes appear except B. Striking are the 7 ambiguous 
predictions (E3), one-third of the Q total for this mode. If these 40 responses 
should be added to H and subtracted from Q, then the number of hitherto 
absent modes plus E2 for H would amount to nearly 20 percent, still far below 
approximately 40 percent Q and 35 percent L. But, of course, this result would 
be entirely due to the inclusion of these 40 non-contemporary responses. 
Twenty-five of the 40 come from Herodotos for the period 540-479; and as 
Crahay (1956) has shown, and as we shall see in following chapters, most of 
Herodotos* oracles arc of very questionable authenticity. Only Q8, 124, 137, 
148, and 157 are likely to be authentic. 

The 40 responses include Q262 and Q263, supposedly spoken to Julian or to 
his envoy. These arc attested respectively by Theodorctos (born 393) and Philo- 
storgios (born 368). Neither is likely to be authentic. These responses also 
include Q230, the famous oracle supposedly spoken to Pyrros of Epeiros, for 
which Ennius (born 239 b.c.) is our earliest source. Others equally dubious are 
Q239, 249, 251. 

A review of the topics of these 40 responses shows 13 more appearances of 
war (2c), mostly in those that Herodotos cites or quotes for the Persian War 
period; and more topics in Res Domesticae et Profanae, including some that do 
not appear among the Historical responses. This is not a serious objection to 
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accepting these as Historical, since it is probable that the Delphic Oracle spoke 
occasionally on such topics. More questionable is the way in which many 
express this content. 

What this survey shows is that responses reported for the period just 
before the reporter’s lifetime are no different in character from those reported 
for periods farther back. Those that Hcrodotos reports for the 540-480 period 
closely resemble those that he reports for earlier times (roughly 1200-540). In 
those times when oral transmission was almost the only means of conveying 
news, reports, and narratives of past events, pseudo-historical traditions could 
grow up very quickly. As we shall sec later there were many oracles in circula¬ 
tion, some of which attached themselves to events. 



CHAPTER 


Oracles of Folkloric Origin 


In many responses, both Legendary and Quasi-Historical, the terms 
used or the asserted condition of fulfillment mislead the receiver, falsely 
reassuring or discouraging him, because they arc obscure or because words 
are not employed in their ordinary meanings. Prophecies like these occur 
frequently in the legends and folktales of many peoples. Some of these 
oracles are enigmatic in expression, and many appear to be riddles in 
origin. Other responses are popular proverbs. Still others, though unam¬ 
biguous in themselves, are constituents of traditional tales. 


Jerusalem Chamber 

Several Quasi-Historical oracles are predictions or warnings of 
disaster at a certain place or from a certain kind of person, creature, or 
instrument, or when a certain event occurs. Either they tell the consultant 
to avoid the place, person, creature, or instrument, or they assure him 
that his life, power, or prosperity will endure until the condition that 
marks his doom is fulfilled. Either the indicated agent or sign of doom 
appears to be easily avoidable, as the receiver interprets the message, and 
he carefully avoids it—at any rate, he seems to have an assurance of how 
or when he will meet his doom—only to find at last that the oracle meant 
something or someone quite different from what he had supposed; or the 
indicated instrument or event seems incredible, something that he believes 
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cannot possibly occur or appear—at least it is very unlikely to happen—so 
that he believes that his prosperity or power is secure or permanent, only 
to find that the condition which seemed unlikely or impossible has a very 
simple fulfillment. 

For example, Epaminondas of Thebes was told to beware of pelagos 
(Q207). He naturally supposed, as anybody would, that he should stay 
away from the sea; and so he never embarked on ship or boat. But the 
god meant the wood called Pelagos on the battlefield of Mantinea. King 
Archidamos of Sparta was told to beware of Sikelia (Q195), and so he took 
care not to go to Sicily, supposing that the god could mean nothing else. 
But Apollo meant a hill in Attica, and there Archidamos lost his life in 
battle. 1 

These two responses, except for being quoted in verse, differ in no 
essential respect from the central message of L41, which warned Hesiod 
against the grove of Zeus Nemcios, for there he was fated to die; conse¬ 
quently Hesiod avoided the well-known sanctuary of Zeus at Nemea; 
but he stayed in the house of Phegcus’ sons at Oinoe in Lokris, unaware 
that the place was called hicron of Zeus Ncmeios, and there his hosts 
killed him. 

The theme appears frequently in Greek folklore or pseudohistory. 
Just after Pausanias tells the story of Epaminondas and Pelagos, he tells a 
similar story about Hannibal; Plutarch also knew the story and quotes the 
response in verse. 2 Ammon’s oracle told Hannibal that Libyan soil 
(Libyssa bolos) would cover his body, whereupon he thought that he was 
fated to die and receive burial in his native land, probably after reaching 
old age. But lie was killed in Bithynia at a village called Libyssa. Likewise 
Kambyscs had heard from the Oracle at Buto in Egypt that he would end 
his life in Agbatana. He supposed that he would die, an old man, in 
Media’s capital city amidst his family and possessions; but having wounded 
himself accidentally in a Syrian town, he asked the name of the place and 
was told that it was Agbatana; and there he died a few days later. 3 

1 The Suda, the only source for Q195, says that the recipient was Agesilaos* son, who 
should be Archidamos III, killed in battle in southern Italy in 338. Perhaps he has been 
confused with Archidamos II, invader of Attica, though the latter was not killed in the 
invasions. There seems to have been a hill called Sichelia near Athens (RE s.v.). According to 
Pausanias (8.11.12; see Dion Chrys. 17.17), an oracle from Dodona instructed the Athenians 
to settle Sikelia, and so Athens was led to undertake the disastrous Sicilian expedition; 
whereas Zeus had meant that they should settle the Attic hill. 

2 Paus. 8.11.10-11; Plut. Titus 20. 

3 Herod. 3.64.3-5. See Aly 1921: 98; Crahay 1956: 217. There was no village called 
Agbatana in Syria. See ZonarasHryf. 13.13, Julian's dream that he would die in Phrygia, which 
turned out to be a village in Mesopotamia. See also Strabo 6.1.5, p- 256; Steph. Byz. 499 
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These five prophecies illustrate the Jerusalem Chamber motif; for 
we may name it after the most widely known example of it, that which 
appears in Shakespeare’s Henry IV , part II: 

K. Hen. Doth any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swound ? 

War. ‘Tis call’d Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

K. Hen. Laud be to God! even there my life must end. 

It hath been prophesied to me many years 
I should not die but in Jerusalem, 

Which vainly I suppos’d the Holy Land. 

But bear me to that chamber; there I’ll lie: 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die. 

[IV. v.231-239] 

The story is earlier told of Gerbert, who became Pope Sylvester II: a 
phantom told him that he would live until he celebrated mass in Jerusalem. 
He celebrated mass at a Roman church whose name he learned too late 
was Jerusalem. 4 

Not very different from the Jerusalem Chamber prophecies are those 
which predict death or misfortune from a particular instrument, which 
turns out not to be the object generally known by the term which the 
prophet has used. A good example is that which the Delphic Oracle (as 
Valerius Maximus tells the story) gave to Philip of Macedon, that he 
should guard himself against death from a chariot (Q214). 5 So Philip had 
all chariots in his realm dismantled (very unlikely for a warlord), but in 
vain: for the sword with which the young Pausanias struck him down had 
a figure of a chariot upon the hilt. Similarly the interesting character 
called Daphidas of Telmessos, a sophist, received a response that he should 
beware of the thorax (breastplate) (Q240). He was crucified on a hill called 
Thorax near Magnesia-on-Maeander. Only Strabo alludes to this version 
of Daphidas’ death and does not name the Delphic Oracle; better attested 
is the story in which the hill or cliff was called Hippos. Daphidas, wanting 

Mein.: Dodona’s warning to Alexander of Epeiros against the Acherusian water; and 
Josephus Ant.Jud. 13.311-313 on the murder of the Maccabce Antigonos at Straton’s Tower. 

4 Walter Map Nugae Curialium 4.11; Andrew of Wyntoun Chron. 6.12.999-1054 
Cott.; De fantastica deceptione Gilbcrti , in Felix Licbrecht, Zur Volkskunde (Heilbronn 1879) 
47-48. Compare the Irish legend of Locgaire, told that he would die between Erin and Alba, 
which turned out to be two hills beside the Liffey; The Conversion ofLdegaire and His Death , 
Rev. Celt. 6 (1883) 165, 168. For other examples of this motif sec MIFL M341.3, 3.1, 3.2; 
Tom Pccte Cross, Motif-Index of Early Irish Literature (Bloomington: Indiana Univ., 1952) 
39 6 - 

5 Acl. VH 3.45 attributes Q214 to Trophonios. The uncertainty of attribution is itself 
an indication of the folkloric nature of this story. Cf. Q212, 213, 215. See MIFL M341.2. 
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to make the Delphic Apollo look ridiculous, asked the god whether he 
would find his horse, although he had neither lost a horse nor owned one. 
The god replied that he would find his hippos , but, as one version adds, 
would be thrown from it and die (Q239). So Daphidas thought that he 
had tricked the Delphic god; but soon afterwards King Attalos of Perga- 
mon had him thrown from a cliff called Hippos. 6 

To this kind of prophecy we can assign Q119, spoken to Arkesilaos 
of Cyrene just before his return from exile. He was told to rule peacefully 
on his return, and “if you find the oven full of jars, do not bake them, but 
send them on their way. But if you bake them, avoid the seagirt; otherwise 
you and the prize bull will die together/' Arkesilaos, however, made 
reprisals upon his political opponents on recovering the throne; and when 
some of them took refuge in a large tower, he had wood piled up around 
the structure and kindled, thus destroying the men within. When the 
deed was done, the meaning of the oracle came to him, and he fled to 
Barca, seeking the protection of King Alazeir, his father-in-law; soon 
afterwards a band of Cyrenaean exiles killed both Arkesilaos and Alazeir 
in the marketplace at Barca. Arkesilaos had understood the god's words 
literally. But the god was speaking symbolically, making use of the 
familiar metaphor, pot = man; and the fired tower was obviously an oven. 
The intent of “seagirt" and “bull" is not clear; but the point is that 
Arkesilaos, taking care not to flee to an island or peninsula, unwittingly 
went to a place that for some reason could be called seagirt in the company 
of a man who could be called tauros kallisteuon. 

Similar are the prophecies which the consultant understands to warn 
him against a certain kind of creature or person; but, it turns out, the 
oracular term means either another sort of creature than the consultant 
has supposed, or not a living creature at all, but an inanimate object: in 
any case the god has employed the term in an obscure and unknown 
meaning. Lysander was warned against “a shouting hoplite and a snake 
(1 drakon ), earth's deceitful son, coming behind" (Q199). A military man 
like Lysander could hardly keep away from shouting hoplites; but the 
oracle spoke of both a hoplite and a snake, so that whenever he had a 
hoplite before him and a snake behind, he could expect his death. He fell 
at Haliartos near a stream called Hoplites, struck down by a soldier whose 
shield bore a serpent device. 

As the Jerusalem Chamber kind of prophecy is found in Greek legend 

6 See Fontcnrose 1960b. PW 3 59-360 place these two oracles among historical responses 
of the 300-190 period, but grant that they have a legendary character; see Parke 1956: 

390-391. 
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and folktale without reference to the Delphic Oracle, so is the misleading 
prophecy of death from a certain object, creature, or person. A good 
example is the tale of the prophecies which came to two Scythian princes 
(Diodoros 20.26.1-2). Satyros was told to beware of death from the mouse. 
Apparently knowing the ways of oracles, Satyros not only guarded 
himself against actual mice in his houses, but also would allow no man 
named Mys to come near him. He failed to notice that in Greek a muscle 
of the body is called mys (cf. Latin musculus), so that naturally he died 
after being wounded in a muscle of his arm. His brother Eumelos fared no 
better in guarding himself against a moving house. Needless to say he 
never entered a tent; and he never went into a house without first sending 
his sons inside to inspect the roof and foundations; but he died when he 
leapt from a runaway chariot which carried a canopy ( skene , which is of 
course an oikia). This kind of oracle is called avertissement incompris ; but the 
term implies a fault in the recipient, as if he had misunderstood or failed 
to understand that which was difficult and obscure, yet comprehensible 
if only his wit were greater. But the gods and manteis of these stories do 
not intend that the oracle receiver shall understand, no matter how wise or 
prudent he may be. It is in fact an avertissement fyarant , trompant 7 Kamby- 
ses, for instance, could not possibly have understood Smerdis to mean 
anybody but his brother, when in a dream a messenger came to him and 
said that Smerdis sat on the royal throne. This dream led him to kill his 
brother; but near the end of his life a messenger came to him at Syrian 
Agbatana with the report that Smerdis had usurped the throne: this was a 
magus, brother of Kambyses’ palace steward. 8 

Macduff and Birnam Wood 

The prophecies, Delphic and non-Delphic, which I have discussed in 
the preceding pages, make use of homonymy. The recipient understands 

7 See Crahay 1956: 50: Un des types les mieux represents de l’equivoque oraculaire 
est celui ou un grand personnage, souvent un roi, re^oit le conseil d’eviter un endroit, de se 
mefier de quelqu’un, de s’abstenir de telle action. II se soumet a ce conseil, mais n’cchappe 
pas i la mort ou i la catastrophe parce que l’oracle se realise d’une maniere inattendue, 
souvent par une homonymie. 

8 Herod. 3.62-64. I consider neither the story of Kambyses* dream nor any other story 
told in this chapter as true history, although I often find it convenient in narrating and 
discussing a story to take the storyteller’s point of view and speak as if it really happened. 

I do not believe either that Kambyses had such a dream or that he killed his brother Smerdis; 

I believe that the real Smerdis took the throne and that the false-Smerdis story was concocted 
by Darius and his fellow-conspirators. See A. T. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire 
(Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1948) 109. Herodotos’stories of the prophecies about 
Agbatana and Smerdis conform closely to the folktale type of avertissement incompris. See 
Aly 1921: 97-98; Crahay 1956: 215-216. 
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a name or word in its familiar and accepted sense; but it has an unexpected 
or obscure meaning. Still, there is nothing impossible or incredible about 
the indicated agent, instrument, place, or time of death, according to the 
recipient’s understanding of the prophecy: in fact, he is led into a false 
sense of security for that very reason, since he believes that he can guard 
himself against the foretold danger. In other prophecies, however, the 
recipient is told that his power or prosperity will endure until something 
that seems impossible or incredible happens: he takes this to be a predic¬ 
tion of lifelong and long-lasting power or prosperity; but very soon, it 
may be, his prosperity or reign comes to an end, and perhaps his life too. 
Most famous of ancient oracles of this kind is that which the Delphic 
Oracle spoke to King Croesus of Lydia when he asked whether his reign 
would be long (Q101). The Pythia said, 

'AAA’ orav rjiilovos ftaoiAevs MrjSoun yevrjTCu 
teal totc Av8e nohafipe 7roAvi/jr)<f>i8a nap' "Eppov 
<f>evyeiv prjSe pevciv p,rj8' alSelardat, Katcds elvai. 9 

Croesus rejoiced to hear this, thinking, as Herodotos tells us, that a mule 
could never become king of the Medes. But the predicted sign of doom 
had already appeared: Cyrus, half Persian and half Mede, and therefore 
(in oracular reckoning) a mule. All is fair in folktale prophecy, although we 
would hardly consider the child of a Persian father and a Median mother 
to be a hybrid in any sense of the term—two peoples could hardly be 
more closely related than the Medes and Persians—or the parents’ mar¬ 
riage to be miscegenation. In the terms of this story anybody who has 
parents from different peoples is a mule. 10 This particular example of 
prophetic pseudadynaton illustrates what we shall call the Macduff theme, 
since Shakespeare has made us familiar with the prophecy which the Weird 
Sisters’ Apparition spoke to Macbeth: 

Be bloody, bold, and resolute; laugh to scorn 
The power of man, for none of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth. 

[Macbeth IV.i.79-81] 

Yet “Macduff was from his mother’s womb untimely ripp’d” and was 

9 For translation of Delphic responses quoted in this chapter see the Catalogue. 

10 This prophecy, of course, depends upon the story that Cyrus* mother was a daugh¬ 
ter of King Astyages of Media, whose child was ordered put to death by King Astyages in 
consequence of a dream. To me, as to some other scholars, this story is patently a fiction 
designed to establish the legitimacy of the Persian usurper Cyrus as monarch of all Iran. 
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the killer of Macbeth. 11 Thus Macbeth was as unfairly treated by super¬ 
natural powers as was Croesus, hardly less born of woman than Cyrus was 
of homogeneous parents; he was in fact deliberately deceived when the 
Spirit told him to “ laugh to scorn the power of man,” since Macduff was, 
after all, just a man. The Croesus oracle and the Macbeth prophecy are on 
all fours with respect to content, theme, and historical verifiability; each 
is absurd history though colorful fiction. Yet many scholars and his¬ 
torians have accepted Qioi (along with the other Croesus oracles, 
Q99-103) as a genuine pronouncement of the Delphic Oracle. 12 

We can hardly mention Macduff without being reminded also of 
Birnam Wood and the prophecy that 

Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be until 
Great Birnam wood to high Dunsinane hill 
Shall come against him. 

Mach. That will never be: 

Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 

Unfix his earth-bound root ? Sweet bodements! good! 

Rebellion’s head, rise never till the wood 
Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac’d Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time and mortal custom. 

[Macbeth IV.i.92-100] 

And we may use the name Birnam Wood for this kind of prophetic 
theme, similar to the Macduff theme, but distinguishable in that the 
announced term of power or prosperity is an event that seemingly defies 
the laws of nature; whereas in the other it is a creature that seems to be not 
bnly unnatural but impossible. 

The Birnam Wood theme appears among “Delphic” oracles in a 
response that pertains to the First Sacred War (Q71). As reported by 
Diodoros and Pausanias, it was given to the Amphictions: they could not 
take Krisa until Amphitrite’s wave should wash against Apollo’s temenos. 
As reported by Polyainos, it was spoken to the Crisaeans (Cirrhaeans), 
and on hearing it they felt secure, since the temenos at Pytho was four 
miles from the nearest shore and 1800 feet above sea level. In any case, 
the Amphictions had knowledge of this oracle. Discouraged at first, they 

11 Macbeth V.vii.44-45. See Andrew of Wyntoun Chron. 6.18. 2202-2242 Cott.; 
Holinshed Chron. 5 (London, 1808) 274-277. 

12 E.g., Dempsey 1918: 69-72; Poulsen 1920: 27; D. G. Hogarth, The Ancient East 
(New York, London, n.d.) 164; Charles Seltman, The Twelve Olympians and Their Guests 
(London: Parrish, 1956) 116-117. For the Macduff theme see also Q138. 
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finally realized that the condition could be fulfilled simply by consecrating 
the whole Crisaean plain to Apollo, thus joining it to his temenos atPytho. 

A similar oracle concerns the Etruscan city of Veii (Q202); and this 
story too is told differently by different authors. The people of Veii were 
sure that the Romans could never take their city, since they had received 
a prophecy, apparently from local soothsayers, that as long as the waters 
of the Alban Lake should reach the sea when they overflowed, Veii could 
not be taken. The Romans learned this prophecy either from a Veientine 
or from the Delphic Apollo; and they constructed a tunnel that drained 
the waters of the lake into the plain below so that they did not reach the 
sea. Probably the Delphic shrine did not enter the original story; the 
Veientine soothsayers were enough. Cicero (DiV. 1.44.100) tells the story 
without mentioning Delphi. 

Herodotos’ story of a Delphic oracle spoken to the Siphnians (Q114) 
is similar. When in the sixth century the Siphnians had become very rich 
from their gold and silver mines they asked at Delphi whether their 
prosperity could last a long time. The Pythia replied, 

AAA 9 orav iv 2X<f>va) 7TpVTavrjia Acvkol yevqrcu 
AevKo<f>pvs r ayoprj , tot€ 8rj <f>pa8p,ovos avSpos 
<f>pdoaao9cu £vA ivov re Aoyop KrjpvKa r ipvdpov. 

According to Herodotos the prytaneion and agora buildings were already 
constructed of or faced with Parian marble at the time of this response, 
so that the first condition was fulfilled. The Siphnians, however, could not 
understand the last line of the response. One day a red-painted ship 
came into the harbor bearing Samian envoys, who asked the Siphnians to 
lend the Samians ten talents; when the Siphnians refused, a Samian force 
attacked the island and took it, thus bringing an end to Siphnian prosperity. 
The ship was both the wooden lochos (company) and the red herald. 

Responses of the Macduff and Birnam Wood kinds are found among 
Legendary responses, as we might expect. Herakles was told by Zeus, 
according to Sophocles (Track, 1159-1172), or by both Zeus and Pythian 
Apollo (Li 19), according to Seneca, that he would not be killed by any 
living man, but by a man who was already dead. The dead man was 
Nessos, whose infected blood poisoned the robe which Deianeira gave to 
Herakles. See also L77. 

Equivocal Predictions of Death or Fortune 

A similar kind of prophecy is that which promises a peaceful life, 
escape from present troubles in a certain place or at a certain time. In this 
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kind of prophecy the trick is not about the place or time: it lies in the 
meaning or the implication of whatever word or phrase is used for peace 
or escape. Such prophecies appear among Quasi-Historical responses, for 
example, Q249, in which Appius Claudius was told that he would escape 
the civil war and find peace in the hollows of Euboea. So he went to 
Euboea, where he died soon after. This has been accepted as a genuine 
response of the Delphic Oracle. 13 But aside from being told about an 
historical person who died in Euboea, the story has an obviously folk- 
loristic complexion. 

Similar is Q81, which has also been taken as authentic (Parke 1956: 
122-123). Prokles, tyrant of Epidauros, killed and robbed a certain 
Timarchos, an Athenian guest in his house, and instructed Kleandros, an 
Aeginetan, to put the body in a basket and sink it in the sea. Nobody 
except Prokles and Kleandros knew about the deed; but later, when civil 
strife in Epidauros had seriously endangered Prokles’ position and life, 
he sent his brother Kleotimos to Delphi to ask the god for escape and 
change of residence. Apollo replied that he granted Prokles escape and 
change of residence where Prokles had bid the Aeginetan put the basket 
down or where the stag casts his horn. Then the tyrant, understanding the 
god to mean that he should either drown or bury himself, stayed in 
Epidauros until events forced him to leave. Soon thereafter Timarchos’ 
friends seized Prokles, killed him, and cast his body into the sea. Either 
Plutarch or his source, I believe, has confused the story and transferred the 
solution of the oracular riddle from the end of the story to Prokles’ 
reception of the oracular message. 

Probably in the earliest story of Q81, which we may suppose became 
current before 500 b.c., six hundred years before Plutarch’s time, Prokles 
understood the god’s words to mean that he could find a safe refuge either 
at that place on the coast where Kleandros had thrown Timarchos’ body 
or at some place in the forest where stags were wont to cast their horns. 
He went to the coast and there came upon a party of his enemies, who 


13 Parke 1956: 283, 408, who says “The words of the Pythia may have been a bow 
drawn at a venture; the death of Appius conveniently gave them an intensity of meaning 
which otherwise they need never have possessed” and “after his death a deeper meaning 
was read into the Pythia’s words.” It is possible that Appius asked Delphic sanction of a plan 
to occupy a position in Euboea and was granted it; but would a Roman commander seek a 
Delphic sanction for his movements? See Hugh J. Mason, Malcolm Wallace, “Appius 
Claudius Pulcher and the Hollows of Euboea,” Hesperia 41 (1972) 128-140. But that would 
not be the response which Valerius Maximus and Lucan report. If the story were true, 
Cicero would certainly have mentioned it in Div., in which he mentions Appius Claudius, 
since he wrote this essay only three or four years after Appius" death; he would hardly 
have overlooked a recent example of truthful prophecy concerning meus amicus Appius 
(Tusc. 1.16.37). 
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killed him and fulfilled the oracle by casting his body into the sea. The 
oracular equivocation in phyge (escape) and especially the ambiguity of 
metastasis , either “change of residence** or “departure” in the sense of 
“death,” are nearly lost as Plutarch tells the tale. 14 These ambiguities have 
no effect on his story, in which Prokles understands what the god means 
at once. 

Philip of Macedon, about to attack Persia, asked the Pythia whether 
he would defeat the Persian king, and received the reply, “The bull is 
garlanded; he comes to an end; the sacrificer is at hand” (Q213). Philip 
understood this to predict his victory: the Persian king would be slaugh¬ 
tered like a sacrificial victim. Philip assumed that Apollo was speaking in 
metaphor, whereas for once the god was fairly literal in speech. The assas¬ 
sin Pausanias struck Philip down at a sacrifice. In the response the equivocal 
meanings of “bull” ( tauros ), “end” ( telos) f and “the sacrificer” (ho 
thyson) can easily be perceived. 

The response spoken to Philip (Q213) has the same kind of ambiguity 
as has the famous oracle spoken to Croesus, that if he crossed the Halys 
River (or if he marched against the Persians), he would destroy a great 
kingdom (Q100). Each is an equivocal prediction of doom, so expressed 
that the recipient, if he studied the words carefully, would realize that 
the doom might be his own. Yet without reflecting he supposes that the 
god’s words are favorable to himself. In oracular tales of this kind the 
god’s meaning is always unfavorable to the recipient; that is what makes 
the story. 15 

Another well-known example of this kind of deceptive oracle is 
Q230, spoken, we are told, to King Pyrros of Epeiros on his Italian cam¬ 
paign: Aio te Aeacida Romanos vincere posse (“I say that you the Ro¬ 
mans can defeat”). A response in Latin was unprecedented; and strangely 
Pyrros did not realize that Romanos was as likely as te to be the subject of 
posse . He thought that he would defeat the Romans and they defeated 
him. 16 The same kind of oracle deceived Julian the Apostate (Q262), who, 
like Croesus, undertook a disastrous Persian campaign. He consulted the 

14 For metastasis as “departure from life” see LSJ s.v. lib. Though Q81 is certainly an 
ambiguous prediction and in implication a command, I have classified it as F, a conditioned 
prediction: “When you come to the place where the Aeginetan lowered the basket, or 
where the stag casts his horn, there you will fmd refuge and change of residence.” 

15 On Q100 see Crahay 1956: 198; Delcourt 1955: 105; Parke 1956: 133-134. On 
Q213 see Parke 238, who considers it genuine, saying, “a new meaning was given to it by 
the assassination of Philip.’Tt is possible, and it seems that such reinterpretation of a common¬ 
place oracle occurred for Hi8; but I do not believe that the Delphic Oracle would have 
spoken cult instructions in such a form. 

16 Dion Cassius attributes this response to Dodona. See Parke 1956: 247-248, who 
grants that this response is spurious; Delcourt 1955: 105. 
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Delphic Oracle, as the story goes, concerning his chances of success; and 
Apollo told him that the gods had already begun to carry trophies to the 
River Beast ( Ther , the Tigris); but as usual Apollo neglected to say whose 
victory the trophies would celebrate. 

Another equivocal oracle is Q64, given to Kylon concerning his 
attempt to seize Athens, a response that has generally been considered a 
genuine pronouncement of the Delphic shrine. Kylon was told to seize 
the Athenian acropolis at Zeus’s greatest festival. So he seized it at the 
time of the Olympic festival at Olympia, thinking that Apollo meant the 
greatest Zeus festival in Hellas. But the god meant the Diasia, the greatest 
in Athens; and consequently Kylon’s attempt ended in failure and in 
exile for himself, death for many of his fellow conspirators. See also Q88, 
116, 121. 

Such misleading prophecy is widespread in folktale and legend. One 
example will suffice. A witch told Llewellyn II of Wales that “he should 
ride crowned through the midst of Cheap.” He was captured and be¬ 
headed by the English; then his head, crowned in mockery, went in a 
carriage through Westcheap to the Tower. 17 

Similar is a deceptive kind of prophecy that employs the Jerusalem 
Chamber theme—the ambiguity resides in homonymous names, one 
being known to everyone, the other to hardly anybody—but whereas a 
Jerusalem Chamber prophecy such as Q195 and Q207 is a deceptive 
warning of death, this is a promise of victory or conquest. Such is L62, 
already noticed in chapter I, in which “the narrows” deceived the 
Heraklids and caused them an initial defeat. Not very different is the 
Heraklid oracle of “the third harvest” (L61). A Quasi-Historical oracle of 
this kind is Q93, in which the Delphic Oracle told the Phocaeans tov 
Kvpvov KTiaai (“found Kyrnos”). So a colony of Phocaeans founded the 
city of Alalia on the island of Kyrnos (Corsica), but had to abandon it 
later. The god meant that they should found a cult of the hero Kyrnos. 18 

King Kleomenes of Sparta was told that he would take Argos (Q136), 
and he invaded the Argolid. There after an initial victory he burned 
down a grove of trees into which some Argives had fled for refuge. 
When he learned that this was the grove of Argos the hero, he led his 
army back to Sparta on the ground that he had fulfilled the oracular 
prediction. Like the magi whom Astyages consulted (Herodotos 1.120.3), 

17 G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (New York: Russell, 1956) 
226-227. 

18 See Parke 1956: 142, who accepts the response as genuine and again has recourse 
to Delphic reinterpretation after the oracular directions had turned out badly. 
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he knew that prophecies sometimes have trivial fulfillments. If a prophecy 
has been fulfilled literally, according to some meaning of the words used, 
though in an unexpected and disappointing way, the recipient can expect 
no better thereafter—that is a rule of the game. The story is improbable, 
since, though the Spartans were superstitious, we may doubt that Kleo- 
menes would have abandoned his campaign after winning a battle so 
decisively. 19 

Most of the prophecies thus far discussed in this chapter illustrate the 
widespread folktale theme of deception by equivocation. The promise or 
oath or decision which is equivocally interpreted to someone’s disadvan¬ 
tage is replaced by the oracular response that deceives the recipient. But 
there is pleasant equivocation as well as cruelly deceptive equivocation. 
In several responses the Jerusalem Chamber or Macduff or Birnam Wood 
theme works to the consultant’s advantage: he fulfills in an unexpected 
and easy way what seemed to be a difficult or impossible requirement; or 
he fulfills quickly a condition which literally understood would have 
required more time; or having failed because he took the god’s words in 
their usual meaning, he succeeds when he interprets them otherwise. For 
example, Q36 occurs in a story told about Phalanthos, the founder of 
Tarentum, or in a less reliable source, about Myskellos, the founder of 
Croton. Phalanthos was told to found his city on that site where he 
should see rain fall under a clear sky (hypo aithrai). This seemed an impos¬ 
sible event, but he went to Italy and sought a place to settle. Once as he 
sat feeling discouraged, his wife wept out of sympathy for him as she 
loused his hair; and her tears fell on his head. He realized then that rain 
had fallen on him from Aithra, whose name means Clear Sky, and there 
he founded Tarentum. 20 

Parmeniskos of Metapontum, a philosopher, lost the ability to laugh 
after consulting the Oracle of Trophonios in Lebadeia. He went to Delphi 
to seek a remedy for this strange malady. The Pythia said, “Mother will 
give it to you at home” (Q185). Supposing that this meant his own 


19 I should make clear that I believe the story of the oracle and its fulfillment to be 
pure legend; but this does not mean that I consider Kleomenes* attack on Argos to be 
unhistorical. Here as elsewhere legend has entered into historical narrative; and this is 
not the only legend that attached itself to Kleomenes’ Argive war (see also Qi34-135). 
On Q136 see Parke 1956: 159-160; also Aly 1921: 157-158, who sees little but folktale 
motifs in this story. That in reality Kleomenes may not have wanted to take Argos is 
irrelevant to the oracle story, in which he intended to take it. 

20 Or in the Myskellos version, in which the condition was that rain fall on him from 
a clear sky, his unnamed concubine sat beside him and wept, letting tears fall upon him, 
apparently under a clear sky. 
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mother, he thought that the god had deceived him when on his return 
home he failed to laugh. Then he happened to wander into Leto’s temple 
on Delos, where, catching sight of the goddess’s ungainly image, he burst 
out laughing. The oracle meant Apollo’s mother at home in her temple. 21 

The well-known Cynic Diogenes was told at Delphi, riapaxapa^ov 
to vo/lu<7/lux(Q20i), which he took literally to be an instruction to counter¬ 
feit or debase the currency. So interpreted, this is a dangerous though not 
impossible instruction; and, as the story goes, Diogenes carried it out, 
only to be forced to flee his city when detected. Then he realized the true 
meaning of the response, “Revalue (restamp) custom”; namely, he 
should reject the false customs and opinions of his society and adopt a 
different way of life and thought; hence his devotion to philosophy and 
an eccentric manner of life. 22 

Distinctive Sign 

Another group of responses resembles the foregoing in that they set a 
condition of fulfillment, usually a sign indicating the place or person or 
object desired or feared. But the consultant does not misinterpret the 
response, which may be perfectly clear; or if it is ambiguous or enig¬ 
matic, he usually suffers no misfortune from not understanding it: he 
goes his way until he meets with the thing or event that fulfills the condi¬ 
tion. In Q34 the distinctive sign is the goat that dips his beard in the sea 
(cf. Q20); in Q33 it is the female that marries the male. These are riddles 
and will be considered later. 

In Q134 the Argives were told that when the female vanquished the 
male and won glory among the Argives, then many Argive women 
would mourn and men would say that the serpent, symbol of Argos, had 
perished by the spear. This looks like the sort of deceptive prophecy that 
would give the Argives a false feeling of security in the belief that a 
victory in battle of women over men was unlikely, if not impossible. 
Herodotos connects the oracle with the battle of the Sepia, wherein the 
Argives suffered a disastrous defeat from the Spartans under Kleomenes, 
when Kleomenes did not follow up the victory and withdrew from the 
Argolid (see Q136). Herodotos does not explain the sign, the victory of 

21 See Q139 and L118 for plays on “mother.” 

22 See Parke 1956: 406, who rejects the oracle and believes that the story has its origin 
in the fact that Diogenes’ father supervised the mint in Sinope. But he includes the response 
among historical oracles (PW 180). See Ronald Stroud, “An Athenian Law on Silver 
Coinage” Hesperia 43 (1974) For other examples of equivocal oracles with happy 
outcomes see Q72, 160, 191. 
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female over male. Pausanias and other late authors interpret the oracle 
from the story of Telesilla the poetess: after the Argive defeat at the Sepia 
she armed the Argive women and saved the city. In this interpretation 
the mourning precedes the female victory. 

In Q33 and Q j 34 the distinctive sign is expressed in the formula, 
“When A does X to B,” in which A and B may be opposites and X is 
usually a paradoxical action. In L132 Chalkinos and Daitos, Athenian 
heroes, were told to make sacrifice to Apollo when they should see 
a trireme running on land: at Mount Poikilon they saw a snake 
hurrying into its hole; this snake was the trireme and the condition was 
fulfilled. It is not clear why the snake should be interpreted as the 
trireme of the response; but undoubtedly we have here another in¬ 
stance of “spiral twist,” the term that Mark Twain’s uncle gave to the 
subject of Biblical exegesis, which he had briefly studied at a theological 
seminary. 23 

The spiral twist is in essence a forced interpretation of a text: words are not 
taken in their plain meaning, and the forced interpretation rather than the 
obvious is authoritative and “right.” We have already noticed several examples 
of spiral twist: it appears among both Legendary and Quasi-Historical responses. 
Li58 and Q37 are nearly identical in content and interpretation: the twist is 
given to the word “majority.” In L158 Aisymnos of Megara was told that the 
Megarians would prosper if they should deliberate with the majority. This looks 
like a recommendation of democracy, but the Megarians built their council 
house around a tomb of heroes, considering the dead to be more numerous than 
the living. In Q37 the colonists who founded Tarentum were told that they 
should make their settlement with the majority; and so they placed their 
graveyard inside the city walls. The spiral twist may also be seen in Q130: the 
Thebans, wanting to defeat Athens, were told to refer the matter to the many¬ 
voiced ( polyphemon ) and ask the nearest (ton anchista) to help them. They inter¬ 
preted “many-voiced” straightforwardly enough as the popular assembly; but 
“the nearest” turned out to be not the nearest cities, but the Aeginetans, since 
Aigina was sister of Thebe as daughter of Asopos. 24 

Usually the distinctive sign is not expressed in terms of opposites or 
incompatibles. The inquirer is simply told that when he sees a certain 

23 Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain), Christian Science (New York, London, 1907) 196 
with note 1, which explains spiral twist: “That is a technicality—that phrase. I got it of an 
uncle of mine. He had once studied in a theological cemetery, he said, and he called the 
Department of Biblical Exegesis the Spiral Twist ‘for short.’ He said it was always difficult 
to drive a straight text through an unaccommodating cork, but that if you twisted it it 
would go.” 

24 See Q44: Megarian colonists should settle where fish and deer grazed the same 
pasture; they founded Byzantion on the Golden Horn (Keros). 
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thing, or when a certain event occurs, he will have come to the place or 
time or object desired. The thing or event, as indicated in oracular 
language, may or may not be extraordinary; it may sound familiar, even 
commonplace, and really be so. The response may or may not be a 
riddle; there may or may not be a spiral twist. There is usually no mistake 
or difficulty about carrying through the oracle’s instructions. 

Only those responses in which the Pythia plainly indicates the sign 
that the consultant must look for could have been received at an oracular 
shrine. Nevertheless in most instances response and attendant story have 
legendary or folktale touches. The Pythia would be gifted with clair¬ 
voyance, or at least extraordinary knowledge, if she knew that the sign 
was to be found where it was found; or that it really could be a condition 
precedent to fulfillment; or it is a sign that the recipient might not encoun¬ 
ter for a long time—he might, in fact, miss it altogether—and yet he soon 
finds it in exactly the right place for his purpose. No Historical response 
contains such a direction. 

Q25 directed Hegesistratos of Ephesos to settle where he saw olive- 
crowned peasants dancing. He found them on the site of Elaius, which 
took its name from the prophetic sign. Q94 told Megarian and Boeotian 
colonists to build their city around a certain wild-olive tree that grew 
from the hero Idmon’s tomb in far-off Pontos. See also Q23. 

The distinctive sign is frequent in oracles of legend, Delphic and 
other. In some the sign is indicated metaphorically or enigmatically, so 
that it seems to be something strange or improbable; in others it is stated 
plainly without equivocation of any kind. In the former class is L27: 
Adrastos was told to marry his daughters to a lion and boar that he would 
see fighting at his doors: Tydeus with a boar device on his shield and 
Polyneikes with a lion device were the fighters. The sign is clearly indi¬ 
cated in the oracle spoken to Kadmos (Li 1): the first cow that he met, or 
which was marked in a certain way, would guide him to the site of his 
city. Goats are the sign that will mark the site in L50 and L51. Pelias 
must beware of a man wearing one sandal (L12), a condition that may have 
seemed unlikely, but nevertheless was expressed plainly and fulfilled 
literally. 25 


25 The distinctive sign is also present in Li, 20, 33, 54, 70, 78, 79, 80, 83, 93, 102, 116, 
120, 124, 135 ; Q6, 204, 217, 221; and in many legendary responses not attributed to Delphi: 
e.g., Apollod. 3.12.3; Serv. Aen. 4.377 (cf. Plut. Pyrr. 32.4-5; Paus. 2.19.3-4); Conon 25; 
Steph. Byz. 319 Mein.; Schol. vet. on Theokr. Prolegomena Ba; PW 593, 594 (among the 
Delphic Pseudepigrapha). 
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Traditional Themes in Oracular Tales 

The foregoing responses are folkloric in themselves; nothing like 
them was ever spoken at an actual oracular shrine so far as any reliable 
evidence shows. There are other responses which in themselves may have 
Historical modes and content and may seem acceptable on that account, 
but appear in narratives that on examination reveal characteristic traits of 
myth, legend, and folktale, though the story may be told as history and 
may embody historical facts. I have dealt elsewhere (1968) with the hero- 
athlete tale and the Delphic oracles (Q52, 160, 166-171, 221) that appear 
in its variant forms. Many other oracular narratives contain folktale 
themes. 

The Animal Guide 

The legend of Hesiod’s death resembles the hero-athlete tale: Hesiod 
as victor over Homer in a bardic contest at funeral games replaces the 
athlete. It also illustrates the theme of animal guide. After his hosts killed 
him in Lokris (see L41) and the culprits were punished with death, 
plague came upon Boeotian Orchomenos. The city received a Delphic 
oracle (L42) telling them that the remedy was to bring Hesiod’s bones 
from Naupaktos to their city; and when the envoys asked where in 
Naupaktos they would find the poet’s remains the Pythia replied that a 
crow would show them. When they went to Naupaktos they saw a crow 
perched on a rock and found Hesiod’s bones in a hollow of the rock. 26 

Q191 is like L42: Delian exiles, instructed to find the place where 
Apollo was born, having supposed that Apollo was born on their island, 
were then told that a crow would show them. When at Chaironeia they 
overheard some men who were conversing with the innkeeper about the 
Oracle at Tegyra call her Korone (Crow), they realized that Apollo 
meant Tegyra. 

Q164 has a similar second response. The Athenians, directed to bring 
the bones of Theseus from Skyros, asked where to find the bones and 
were told that the god was sending them a guide. On Skyros they saw 
an eagle fly down and begin to claw the earth, and in him they recognized 
the appointed guide. 27 Plutarch, Pausanias, and a Scholiast on Aristeides 

26 Cert. Horn. Hes. 215-254 Allen; Plut. Mor. i62c-f, 969c, 984c!; Paus. 9.38.3-4. The 
story also has animal helpers in the dolphins that carried Hesiod’s body to shore and in 
Hesiod’s dog whose barking revealed the culprits. 

27 Only the Scholiast on Aristeides 46.172 has this second reply. According to Plutarch 
(Kimon 8, Theseus 36), Kimon saw an eagle scratching the earth and recognized the place. 
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(46.241) associate this response with Kimon’s taking of Skyros in 476/5. 
Other sources allow the reader to suppose that plague or famine came 
upon Athens after Lykomedes’ murder of Theseus and that they received 
this response in consequence; and if we had only these sources we would 
classify Q164 as Legendary. Diodoros (4.62.4), who mentions no oracle, 
appears to place the fetching of Theseus’ bones and the founding of 
Theseus’ isotheic cult in prehistoric times. Athens had a Thescion in 
Peisistratos’ time (Aristotle Ath. Pol. 15), though a new temple was 
constructed in 475, with which the Kimon story probably has something 
to do as foundation legend. 28 

The eagle guide appears in Q23 too. When the Heraklid line in Argos 
failed, the Argivcs consulted Delphi on choosing a new king and were 
told that an eagle would show them. A few days later an eagle lighted on 
Aigon’s house. 

The animal guide (or indicator) enters into several legends of city 
foundation, as in the story of Kadmos (Ln). Sec also L33, 50, 51, 54, 75, 
78, 83, 116. 29 

The Hero Helper 

The story of Theseus’ bones is one of several about a city’s recovery 
of a hero’s bones as a talisman of victory or security. Pausanias (3.3.7) 

28 If the Theseus cult had been long established, how do we explain the Kimon story ? 
It may be that Kimon invoked the old legend of Lykomedes’ murder of Theseus on Skyros 
to further his purpose of taking Skyros from the Dolopian pirates by arousing the Athenians* 
wrath against the island. He may have asserted that Theseus’ bones were still there and not 
in Athens (saying that Athens had a cenotaph ?), and he may have cited the legendary oracle 
as an unfulfilled divine command. This conjecture seems dubious, though consistent with 
Kimon’s character and policies; but the difficulties of accepting Plutarch’s story as historical 
truth are even greater. We might suppose a simple Delphic command or sanction to move 
Theseus* bones from Skyros to Athens; but to do so requires that something identified as 
Theseus* bones was really present on Skyros. Only Plutarch attributes this response to 
Delphi. Furthermore the sources disagree on the occasion of the response and report its 
content in various ways. Thuc. 1.98.2 does not mention Theseus* bones in his report of 
Kimon’s taking of Skyros. See A. J. Podlccki, “Cimon, Skyros, and ‘Theseus* Bones,*” 
JHS 91 (1971) 141-143; John P. Barron, “New Light on Old Walls: The Murals of the 
Theseio n," JHS 92 (1972) 20-22. 

29 Cf. Q217. The theme of the animal that guides to or marks the spot of settlement is 
widespread. It is found in America, as in the Aztec foundation legend, according to which an 
oracle told the Aztecs that the site of their future city would be marked by a royal eagle of 
great size and beauty that would be perched on a prickly pear, holding a snake in his talons 
and spreading his wings to the rising sun. They saw the sight on a rock beside a lake and 
there founded Tenochtitlin (Mexico City). See W. H. Prescott, History of the Conquest of 
Mexico (New York: Modem Library, n.d.) 15-16; J. N. Leonard and Editors of Time-Life 
Books, Ancient America (New York: Time Inc., 1967) 63-64. For animal guides see MIFL 
B155 and its subdivisions; see also B143.0.8, prophetic crow, and B435, helpful animals. 
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couples Athens’ recovery of Theseus* bones with Sparta’s recovery of 
Orestes’ bones (Q89-90; see pp. 123-124). The Spartans were also in¬ 
structed in a Delphic oracle (Q91) to bring the bones of Orestes’ son 
Tisamenos from Achaean Helike to Sparta. Pausanias, who reports this 
response, says nothing about the circumstances; but we may suppose that 
Tisamenos as an Achaean hero was protector of Helike and that in some 
story of war between the Achaeans and Lakedaimon the bones of Tisa¬ 
menos played the same part as Orestes’ bones in the tale of war between 
Tegea and Lakedaimon. 30 Behind these stories lies a basic tale of the 
protecting hero’s grave. (1) A city is secure as long as it possesses a hero’s 
bones. (2) Therefore the city rulers keep the hero’s grave secret and no 
one else knows where it is. 31 (3) An enemy city learns that it must get 
possession of the hero’s bones in order to take the city. (4) The enemy city 
succeeds in finding the grave and removing the bones to bury in its own 
soil; it both defeats the other city and thereafter possesses the security 
that possession of the hero’s bones affords. The bones protect whatever 
city or land they lie in. Such is the meaning of the issue over Oedipus’ 
grave in Sophocles’ Oedipus at Kolonos (L20-21), or the meaning 
of Eurysthcus’ grave that would protect Athens from the Heraklids 
( L2 4). 

In the story of Q188, which told the Athenians who wanted to found 
a colony at Ennea Hodoi on the Strymon River in Thrace that they 
should find the remains of Resos in Troy and restore them to their native 
land, the hero’s bones do not lie in the land to be taken. The Athenians 
had to restore him to his birthplace and keep possession of his grave, 
whence he would protect the new city Amphipolis for whoever possessed 
it. Resos was like Theseus in that he died in a foreign land, where he lay 
until he was restored to his own country (and Orestes may be considered 
to be at home in Sparta). 


30 On Tisamenos see Paus. 2.18.6-8, 7.1.8; Apollod.2.8.2-3; Hyg. Fab. 124; D. M. 
Leahy, “The Bones of Tisamenus,” Historia 4 (1955) 26-3* . Orestes = Tisamenos: Anecd. 
Cramer 2.321. As a tradition develops two names of a hero may become distinguished as 
two persons, father-son or brothers; e.g., Achilles and Neoptolemos, Fontenrose 1960a: 
207-209. 

31 In the Q89-90 story, as Herodotos tells it, it may appear that the rulers of Tegea did 
not know about the bones of Orestes. But all we are told is that the smith did not know the 
secret of the bones he had found. We should notice that he had apparently told nobody in 
Tegea about the bones, revealing his secret only to Liches, a total stranger; then he was 
reluctant to rent the shop to him. The original story may be that Liches guessed the riddle of 
Q90, rented the smithy, and dug for the bones. It may be that in some variants of the type 
the possessors of a talisman are unaware of its properties; notice the stories of Resos (Q188) 
and Phalanthos (Q38). 
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Offended Gods 

The Sybarites killed a citharode who had been participating in con¬ 
tests at Hera’s festival and had fled in his professional dress to Hera’s altar. 
Thereupon a spring of blood arose in Hera’s temple. The Sybarites sent 
envoys to Delphi to find out the meaning of this prodigy, and the Pythia 
turned them away, saying that they had killed the Muses’ servant at 
Hera’s altar (Q123). Soon afterwards the Crotoniates destroyed Sybaris. 32 
In a related tale Crotoniates, Sybarites, and Metapontines killed fifty 
young men of Siris who were clinging to Athena’s image; and they also 
killed Athena’s priest. Plague and civil war came on the three offending 
cities. Croton consulted Delphi and was told to appease Athena and the 
spirits of the dead (Q126). The Crotoniates made images of Athena and 
the young men; but the Metapontines, having heard about the oracle, 
anticipated the Crotoniates in producing images of the youths and 
offering loaves to Athena (Pompeius Trogus/Justin 20.2.3-8). Q122 also 
concerns Sybaris and its destruction: the Sybarites were told that they 
would be prosperous until they honored a mortal before a god. This 
occurred when a man flogged his slave in a god’s temple whither the 
slave had fled, but desisted when the slave sought sanctuary at the tomb of 
the flogger’s father. Thereafter Sybaris fell. 

The tyrant Pythagoras of Ephesos killed his political opponents, the 
Basilids, who had fled to the gods’ temples, and he left their bodies 
unburied. He spared a Basilid girl, but kept her confined in the temple 
without food, so that she hanged herself to escape starvation. Plague and 
famine struck Ephesos, and a Delphic oracle told Pythagoras to erect 
a temple and bury the dead (Q82). 33 Probably the new temple is meant 
to be that of Artemis Ephesia, built in the sixth century. The maiden is 
the goddess herself, the hanged Artemis, for in another Ephesian tale 
Artemis associated the hanged woman with herself. 34 This was the wife 

32 For a variant story in which dream replaces oracle see Phylarchos 81.45J and Herakl. 
Pont. ap. Ath. 12. 52id-f: the Sybarites killed fifty envoys from Croton at the gods’ altars. 

33 Parke 1956: 123 accepts Q82 as authentic, though it has poor authority. He says, 
“The incident is so simple, that it can be taken as authentic and unvarnished.” That is, 
around 569 the Pythia at Delphi or the priesthood was aware of details of events that had 
happened several months earlier in Ephesos, hundreds of miles away across the sea, and 
connected these events with the afflictions, though the Ephesians had not. And we must 
suppose that the bodies of the girl and the other Basilids were unburied all this time. And 
why should Ephesos in the sixth century consult Delphi on this matter rather than nearby 
Klaros or Didyma? There is no indication that Delphi then had a greater reputation in 
Ionian cities than they. 

34 With the Basilid girl compare Charila, L140; see Fontenrose 1959: 458-460. For the 
hanged Artemis of Kaphyai see L91. On Erigone, who hanged herself and whose story is 
aition of the Attic Aiora festival, see L133. 
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of Ephesos, the city’s eponym; she cast Artemis out of the house when 
Ephesos was entertaining her. The goddess turned her into a bitch and 
then in pity restored her to human shape. Then the woman hanged 
herself, and Artemis dressed her in her own apparel and called her Hekate. 
Here the woman herself was guilty of offensive conduct; but in another 
story the hanged woman is innocent, like the Basilid girl, and is associated 
with Artemis after her death, like Ephesos’ wife. Tartaros, tyrant of 
Melite in Phthia, had his men bring him beautiful maidens for his pleasure. 
He sent them to fetch the beautiful Aspalis, but she anticipated them 
by hanging herself. Her brother dressed himself in her garments and killed 
Tartaros. When the people looked for Aspalis* body they found instead 
an image (xoatioti) beside that of Artemis and named it Aspalis Ameilete 
Hekaerge. Hekaerge is an epithet of Artemis and a variant of Hekate. 

The Greeks had many tales of offended gods, many of which have no 
oracle (e.g., the two last cited). The oracular tales of this kind show the 
following pattern, (i) Someone offends a god by desecrating his temple or 
altar or by leaving the dead unburied. (2) The god sends plague, famine, 
other calamity, or an ominous sign to the offender’s city or land. (3) The 
people seek an oracle, which directs recompense or restitution of some 
kind (or, as in Q123, rejects the oracle-seekers). (4) The offending people 
either make amends or come to grief. 35 

It is true that Greeks really did sometimes leave the bodies of enemies 
or traitors unburied; that some men or governments desecrated temples 
and committed sacrilege; and that if a plague or other misfortune befell 
the offenders, an oracle might attribute it to that cause. But in these 
narratives the offense uniformly produces an immediate calamity; the 
Pythia knows about the offense, which may be an obscure event, and 
proposes amendment; and the proposed act always brings an immediate 
end to affliction. Such narratives belong to legend and folktale, and the 
oracles in them cannot be genuine. 

Kings death for his city 

According to Herodotos (7.220.3-4) the Spartans received Q152 
early in the second Persian War. In seven hexameter verses they were 
told in essence that they must lose either their country or one of their 
kings to the Persians. Because of this oracle Leonidas decided upon death 
at Thcrmopylai. 

This is surely a post eventum composition (Parke 1956: 167-168; 


35 Sec also L26, 35, 92-93; Q24, 58, « 3 , 107, 113, 133, 174- 
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PW, p. 44), and it repeats the theme of L49. In war between Sparta and 
Athens, the Spartans were told either that they would win if they did not 
kill the king of Athens, or that the city that lost its king would win. 
King Kodros of Athens, having heard about this oracle, went out in 
woodcutter’s garb and picked a quarrel with Spartan soldiers, who killed 
him and thus unwittingly preserved his city. The heroic death of Leonidas 
and his small company at Thermopylai recalled the old legend: Leonidas, 
like Kodros, had willingly died to save his city. So Q152 was composed 
as the oracle needed to fit Leonidas’ heroism to the Kodros legend. 

Minos and Skylla 

Herodotos (6.134-135) recounts a Parian version of Miltiades’ siege 
of Paros in 489. A captive Parian woman, Timo, underpriestess (hypoza- 
koros) of the chthonian gods, came to Miltiades and told him how to go 
over the city walls easily. Miltiades entered the town at the indicated 
point, leaping into the temenos of Demeter Thesmophoros, but through 
some religious fear did not carry out his move, and soon after gave up 
the siege. The Parians asked at Delphi whether they should put Timo to 
death for betraying her city and for showing the sacred things of Demeter 
to a man. The Pythia replied that they should not; for Timo was but the 
divine agent of Miltiades’ doom: he was fated to come to a bad end 
(Q143). Herodotos does not tell us Timo’s motive for directing Miltiades 
into the town; she simply volunteered the information. But it is probable 
that the Parians framed the story of Timo and Miltiades upon the pattern 
that appears in several Greek legends, notably that of Skylla, who betrayed 
Megara to Minos for love of him by cutting off her father Nisos’ lock of 
purple hair that held the fate of the city. Similar is the story of Komaitho’s 
betrayal of Taphos for love of Amphitryon. 36 In the Parian story, perhaps, 
Demeter’s sacred objects replace the lock of hair; but the actual outcome 
of the siege determined the conclusion: Miltiades did not take Paros. 

Wounder as Healer 

Q128 directed Lconymos of Croton to the White Island to seek 
healing, for his malignant breast wound, from the ghost of the lesser Aias, 
whom the Locrians had called to their aid in the battle: since Aias had 
wounded Leonymos, only he could cure him. Leonymos was in the same 


36 Skylla: Apollod. 3.15.8; Aesch. Ch. 613-622; Ovid Met. 8.6-151; Hyg. Fab. 198. 
Komaitho: Apollod. 2.4.7; Schol. on Theokr. 24.4 (Theocr. Papyri, p. 50). According to 
Ps.-Aristotle Mir. ausc. 834b, a woman guided Herakles when he took Elis in accordance 
with an oracle. 
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plight as Telephos, whom Apollo told to find healing from the wounder 
(L34); and so Telephos went to Achilles, who applied rust from the 
wounding spear to the wound and healed it. Similar is L120, which 
instructed Herakles, suffering from the Hydra’s bites, to apply an herb 
that resembled the hydra to his wound. 

Leonymos was probably wounded in the battle of the Sagra, in 
which his fellow-citizen, Phormion, also received an unhealing wound. 
An oracle, not specified as Delphic, told him to go to Sparta, where his 
healer would be the first person who invited him to dinner (Q129). As 
soon as he reached Sparta a young man invited him to dinner; and when 
his host learned why he had come, he applied scrapings from his spear to 
the wound. When after the meal Phormion was about to mount his cart, 
he found that he had taken hold of his house door in Croton. The young 
host in Sparta was none other than one of the Dioskuroi, who had helped 
the Locrians at the battle of the Sagra (see Q127): the wounder is the 
healer. 37 


Riddles 

Alike in ancient and in modem times Delphic oracles have been 
called enigmatic. 38 It was not chance or mere convenience that prompted 
the compiler of the Palatine Anthology to place riddles alongside oracles 
in the fourteenth book; he saw two species of one genus. In 14.32 we find 
the following: 

KravOcts rov Krelvavra /care/cravov aAA* o pkv ov8* <09 
rjXvdev els AiStjv avrap eytoy* Zdavov. 39 

Though killed I killed the killer; but even so he didn’t go to Hades; it was 
I who died. 

The solution is “Nessos.” We simply have to change the first person 
verbs and pronouns to the third, the third to the second, and the past 


37 The Crotoniate Phormion is the same as the Spartan Phormion who entertained 
the Dioskuroi in their native house, now his residence, to which they had come from Cyrene; 
and in their birth room they left images of themselves and a table with silphion on it; see 
Paus. 3.16.2-3; Plut. Afor.no3a. 

38 On oracular riddles see Schultz 1909: 65-81, and s.v. Rdtsel , RE 1A.97-98, 108; 
Ohlert 1912: 13 5-145. See also Crahay 1956: 54-56. 

39 See Anth. Pal. 14.33, a variant of the same riddle: 

Tov p* KaraKTelvavTa Kareicravov, ovSe pot, 

BfjK€ yap adavarov rov Krapevov davaros. 

“I killed my killer and had no pleasure: for death made the slain deathless.*' See Schultz 
I 9Q9:54, nos. 53, 54; Ohlert 1912: 180-181. 
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tense to future (and disregard metrical fit) in order to convert this riddle 
into a version of L119. The riddle is already apparent in the prophecy as 
Herakles expresses it in Sophocles’ Trachiniai: 

ifiol yap fy TTpo<f>aY>TOv £k irarpos ttclAcu 
npos tll>v TTveovrcDV pLTjSevds Oavelv nore, 
aXX ocjtis MtSou <f>dip,evos oltcqrcDp ireXoi. 

[1159-1161] 

My father foretold to me that I would never be killed by anyone living, but 

by a dead man, resident of Hades. 

If we suppose that the Nessos riddle was already current in the fifth 
century b.c. in either or both of the forms in which we find it in the 
Anthology (see note 39), we may conclude that the riddle has affected 
the prophecy which Sophocles introduces. It is a riddle that aptly expresses 
the Macduff theme. 

The affinity between L119 and a popular riddle of ancient Greece 
suggests that other oracle texts, both Legendary and Quasi-Historical, 
were not enigmatically phrased simply for the sake of the narratives in 
which they occur, but were really riddles to begin with. The deceptively 
ambiguous prophecy of legend and folktale does not need a fixed text: in 
the earliest story it may be stated indirectly in prose. Then in the course 
of transmission someone gives the prophecy an exact text, whether in 
prose or verse; and if he knows a riddle that suits the ambiguity upon 
which the whole story hinges he adapts it to serve as the prophetic text. 
In some instances perhaps the riddle itself suggested the story and the 
prophecy. And in some stories almost any ambiguity will do, and so 
almost any riddle can fill the breach. For example, in the legend of 
Medon and Neileus concerning which brother should become king of 
Athens, there seems to be no compelling reason why the place where 
sialos rubs sialos (L68) should decide the issue rather than the place where 
the tragos dips his beard in the water (or drinks the water; Q20, 34). 
Probably L68 had as antecedent a popular riddle pretty much as follows: 
“‘Pig’ rubs ‘pig’ in the breeze. What is it? Answer: an olive bough”; 
and this riddle served the narrator’s purpose well enough. 

Q33 seems to be derived from a riddle: “What is the female that 
takes the male to wife ? Answer: the vine (he ampelos) that embraces the 
wild fig tree (ton erineon) ”. 40 A riddle on this theme, making use of the 


40 See Schultz 1909: 79, no. 122; 1912: 107; Ohlert 1912: 139. 
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vine’s marriage to the tree, is found in an ancient collection of riddles, 
Symphosius’ Aenigmata : 41 

Nolo toro jungi, quamvis placet esse maritam. 
nolo virum thalamo: per me mea nata propago est. 
nolo sepulcra pad: scio me submergere terrae. 

[53] 

I don't want to be joined in marriage, though I am pleased to be married. 

I don't want a husband for my bed: I produce my children myself. I don’t 

want to suffer burial: I know how to put myself underground. 

The answer is vitis (vine). 

Q34 (cf. Q20) is the riddle “What is the ‘goat* that dips his beard in 
the water? Answer: a wild fig tree (tragos) whose boughs dip down into 
the sea (or a stream).” 42 Q186 is the riddle “Where can one drink water 
in measure and eat bread without measure ? Answer: where water comes 
out of a medimnos [a grain measure and a kind of pipe] and bread does 
not.” And the first three lines of Q90, as quoted by Herodotos, are pure 
riddle as they stand, except that Arkadies Tegee might be replaced by any 
suitable name or term: “There is a certain place on level ground where 
two winds blow, etc. What is it? Answer: a smithy.” 43 The last two 
lines of Q90 make an oracular response out of the riddle; the enigmatically 
defined smithy is the place where the Spartans will find Orestes’ remains. 
Q101 expresses the Macduff theme in riddling terms: “What mule sat 
on the throne of Persia? Answer: Cyrus, who was half Mede and half 
Persian.” 44 Thus we see that the riddle is an excellent device of the story¬ 
teller for fashioning a prophecy that refers obscurely to the place where 
something is to be found or to be established, or to the distinctive sign of 
fulfillment or doom. 

A riddle could change its meaning on becoming an oracular response 
in a narrative. For example, *Ev rifirj rov art piov eyeovrore yalav apeLaeis 
(Q168), as part of the story in which it appears, means that the Epize- 
phyrian Locrians, in order to end the famine which afflicted them, should 
honor the athlete Euthykles, whose image they had maltreated. The 
response is phrased in contrary terms, “holding the unhonored in honor 
you will plow land,” and for this reason one suspects that it is really a 

41 Sec R. T. Ohl, The Enigmas of Symphosius (Philadelphia: Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, 1928) 84-85, for the riddle and for citations concerning the symbol. 

42 See Schultz 1909: 77-78, no. 118; Ohlert 1912: 137-138. 

43 See Schultz 1909: 72-73, no. hi; 1912: hi; Ohlert 1912: 143-145; Crahay 1956: 
156. 

44 See Schultz 1909: 70-71, nos 108, 109; Crahay 1956: 55-56. 
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riddle current in the folklore of some part of the Greek world (possibly 
south Italy); for expression in contrary or contradictory terms is a 
frequent riddling device. 45 Then one suspects that the answer was not 
“Euthykles”; one wants someone or something more familiar than a 
semi-legendary hero-athlete. The answer must be a masculine noun; it 
must be something ordinarily unhonored or unvalued, but which must 
be held in honor or value if one is going to get his field plowed or the 
benefits that plowing a field brings. I suggest pottos, “work,” as the answer 
to the implied riddling question, “What that is unhonored must be 
honored to plow your field?” Upper-class Greeks, who in general estab¬ 
lished the prevailing values of ancient Greek society, considered manual 
work beneath them, fit only for slaves or for low-class freemen. This at 
any rate was their attitude in post-Homeric times, as we learn from 
Herodotos, Aristotle, and others. 46 Thus, I believe, was the original 
riddle solved: a man will not plow his land, i.e., earn his living, unless he 
undertakes (i.e., esteems) generally disesteemed work. 

Q220 looks like another example of diverted and reinterpreted riddle. 
According to the story that Diodoros tells (17.10), three months before 
Alexander destroyed Thebes a huge spider web with a rainbow image 
upon it was seen in Demeter’s temple in Thebes. When the Thebans 
referred the portent to Delphi, they received this response: 

Urjpelov to&€ irdm deol <f>alvovai pporoiai 

Boudtois Se paXiara Kal ol Trepivaierdovai. 

They also referred the portent to their own oracular shrine of Apollo 
Ismenios and were told, ‘/oro? vffxuvopLevos aAAoj kclkov oAAoj apLewov. 
The Delphic response says nothing about the meaning of the sign; and 
one should notice that it tells the Thebans nothing; they had to interpret 
the sign for themselves. The Ismenian Apollo does not say what the sign 
means for the Thebans, only that it portends good for one, bad for another. 
The manner of expression suggests that these verses were not originally 
intended to be oracles. The first verse of the Delphic response looks like 
the first line of a riddle; the Ismenian response looks like the second line, 

45 See Archer Taylor, English Riddles from Oral Tradition (Berkeley, Los Angeles: 
Univ. of California Press, 1951) 672-676, nos 1681-1703. 

46 Herod. 2.167.1, 5.6.2; Aristotle Pol. 1278a, 1326a, 1331a. On the Greek attitude 
to work see H. Michel, The Economics of Ancient Greece , 2d ed., (Cambridge: Heifer, 1957) 
10-17. The answer to the riddle could be tov ipyaTTjv (cf. Herod. 5.6.2) or a synonym; iv 
Tipjj €\u)v t then, may refer to the plowman’s hire. It would then be a riddle for the land¬ 
owning Greek who did not put his own hand to the plow: “If you want to plow your land, 
you must hire a plowman.” With cither solution, ponos or ergatis , this may not seem a very 
good riddle, but it is certainly no worse than many which appear in riddle collections. 
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if the nominative case be changed to accusative: “The gods show this 
sign to all mortals, a loom weaving bad for one, better for another,” or 
“a warp being woven (which is) bad for one, better for another,” the 
solution being “spider web” (bad for a fly, better for a spider). 47 So, if I 
am right, the riddle answered by “spider web” became an oracular 
response which a spider web motivated. When the riddle was made into 
an oracle for the tale of Thebes’ destruction, a line was added for the sake 
of the story, indicating that the sign was given especially to the Boeotians. 

Some responses may not be riddles in the strict sense of Archer 
Taylor’s definition of riddles as “descriptions of objects in terms intended 
to suggest something entirely different.” 48 Those that require a knowledge 
of legend or history in order to be solved (e.g., Q59, 60, 101; L119) are 
puzzles or clever problems rather than true riddles. It matters little for our 
purpose: every kind of enigmatic question is current in folklore and in the 
literary genres that are derived from folk traditions. The distinctions that 
are important to the folklorist are unknown to the folk and even to the 
amateur collector of riddles and puzzling questions. One kind of popular 
puzzle is as likely as another to have become an enigmatic oracle in 
folktale, legend, and pseudohistory. The sort of puzzle called griphos may 
be seen in Q230, the Pyrros oracle: Aio te Aeacida Romanos vincere 
posse (see p. 67), which has the same sort of verbal play as IlevTrjKovT 
avhp&v €kclt6v Xirre 810s Ax^XXevs: Quinquaginta ubi erant centum inde 
occidit Achilles. 49 


Proverbs 

As riddles and related puzzles express the intellectual and verbal 
ingenuity of the folk, so proverbs express the folk’s practical wisdom. 50 

47 One may object that the word histos would give the answer away; but it was seldom 
used in the meaning “ web ” and then only for woven cloth, not for a spider web ( arachnion ). 
See Schultz 1909: 66, 81, no. 125; Ohlert 1912: 143. 

48 Taylor, English Riddles 1; also see Aristotle Poet. 1458a. 

49 Ohlert 1912: 6-7. The best that can be done in English is “A hundred where there 
were fifty Achilles killed (or left).” For other oracular riddles see Q119, 213 ; L4, 5, 48, 76. 
L80, spoken to Homer is not itself a riddle, but warns the poet that “the riddle of the 
young men” will be the sign of his life’s end. The riddle, spoken by returning fishermen, 
was “What we caught we threw away; what we didn’t catch we carry with us,” the answer 
being “lice.” See Cert. Horn. Hes. 328 Allen; Schultz 1909: 65-67, nos 101, 102; Ohlert 
1912: 30-31; Archer Taylor, The Literary Riddle Before 1600 (Berkeley, Los Angeles: Univ. 
of California Press, 1948) 647-648, nos. 1591, 1592. 

50 I do not deny that many riddles and proverbs have a learned or upper-class origin. 
But once they circulate among the folk they have become part of folklore. See Archer 
Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1931) 3: “Let us be content 
with recognizing that a proverb is a saying current among the folk.” 
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Both riddles and proverbs use a great deal of figurative language. Char¬ 
lotte Burne aptly expressed the difference between proverb and riddle as 
follows: “While the proverb states a fact or expresses a thought in vivid 
metaphor, the riddle describes a person or thing in more obscure meta¬ 
phor, calculated to exercise the intellectual skill of any who attempt to solve 
it.” 51 Nevertheless a proverbial metaphor may become obscure for 
several reasons: men of another region or of a later generation unfamiliar 
with the customs and modes of life which gave birth to the proverb, or 
with the expressions employed, may not understand the metaphor though 
they may continue to use the proverb; e.g., why do we say “The game 
isn’t worth the candle” or “as dead as a doornail”? Some proverbial 
expressions have their origin in riddles: “All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men” (can’t do it). Hence we cannot be sure in some instances 
whether an ancient saying, obscure to us, is a riddle or a proverb. We may 
also feel uncertainty about a few Legendary and Quasi-Historical re¬ 
sponses, since proverbs as well as riddles have contributed to their con¬ 
tents. For example, Q168, on holding the unhonored in honor, might be 
considered a proverb. 

As many as eighteen Quasi-Historical responses and eleven Legendary 
responses appear in whole or in part in the ancient collections of proverbs 
that have survived under the names of Zenobios, Plutarch, Diogenianos, 
and others. 52 One paroemiographer may attribute an oracular origin to 
a proverb; another may list it simply as a proverb or give it a different 
ait ion. This means that the proverb collections of Didymos, Lucillus of 
Tarra, and others—the sources of the extant collections—differed from 
one another concerning the origin of proverbs: some did not recognize 
a proverb as originally an oracular response. Moreover the oracular aitia 
have the earmarks of legend or folktale, whether we call the supposed 
oracle Legendary or Quasi-Historical. Commonly the proverb-oracle is 
anonymous in a paroemiographer’s entry; occasionally Delphi or Apollo 
is mentioned. 

Several statements or commands called oracles by some ancient 
writers are aphorisms or maxims, stated in plain, uninctaphorical lan¬ 
guage : they are rules of conduct, formulae of behavior or success, state¬ 
ments of popular philosophy. An example is Qio, ’A ^tAo^p^/xaria 
Urraprav eAoi(oA€t), aAAo Sc ovSdv: “Love of money and nothing else 
will destroy Sparta.” According to Diodoros, the Pythia spoke this 

51 Charlotte S. Bume, The Handbook of Folk-Lore (London: Folklore Society, Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 1914) 284. 

52 Qio, 26, 30, 53, 77, 80, 88, 105, 116, 162, 180, 183, 186, 201, 215, 231, 242, 247; 
L5, 22, 34, 73 , 74 , 77 . 78 . 87, 105, no, 176. 
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oracle to Lykurgos, the Spartan lawgiver, when he sought from Delphi 
a new constitution for Sparta. But Pausanias, Plutarch, Scholiasts, and 
paroemiographers say merely that this was an oracle given to the Spartans; 
god and oracular shrine are not named. Of these writers Zenobios and a 
Scholiast cite Aristotle’s Constitution of Lakedaimon as their source; and 
this may mean that Aristotle was no more specific than they about the 
speaker of this response. It was a well-known proverb before Aristotle’s 
time; Aristophanes ( Peace 622-623) and Euripides (Andromache 451) 
allude to it. It looks as if a proverb about Spartan greed attained popularly 
the dignity of an oracular statement (cf. Plutarch Agis 9); then, as often 
happened, the unattached or vaguely ascribed oracle picked up a Delphic 
attribution as it moved about. No doubt the proverb was confused with 
the tradition that the Lycurgan laws, including their monetary and sump¬ 
tuary provisions, had been dictated by the Delphic Apollo (Q8); the 
proverb, men thought, was part of the god-given code. 

Q80, " At<pov Aafie Kal peaov “Take the top and you will have 

the middle,” is found only in proverb collections and the Suda (i4ion), 
although the Bodleian codex of Zenobios cites as authority the Delphian 
Anaxandridcs; only there do we find a complete hexameter given a 
Delphic origin. The Suda and the Vindobonensis codex of Diogenianos 
(1.27) simply list the proverb without mention of an oracle. 

The metaphorical aphorism which, literally applicable to a particular 
situation, becomes the analogue of others to which it does not literally 
apply (c.g., “A stitch in time saves nine”) is also found among responses 
reputedly spoken at Delphi or elsewhere. For example, Q183, Mrj kivzi 
Kapapivav , aKivrjTos yap apLeivoov, “Don’t move Camarina; it is better 
unmoved”—of which only the first three words are commonly quoted— 
refers, as usually interpreted, to a marshy lake next to Camarina in Sicily; 
but the words are used metaphorically as a warning against any under¬ 
taking that was likely to turn out badly, or that was better not begun. 
As the story went, Camarina drained the lake in the fifth century, despite 
being forbidden to do so. Afterward enemies were able to attack and 
take the city from that side. Nobody definitely says that this oracle was 
spoken at Delphi, and only the Virgilian commentators say that Apollo 
spoke it. Callimachus, Lucian, and Stephanos quote the saying simply as a 
proverb. 53 In the Palatine Anthology it appears, accompanied by a second 
line, among Epigrammata demonstrate a, not among Oracula . 54 Plainly it is a 

53 Callim. Ait. 3.64.1-2 Pf.; Lucian Pseudol. 32; Steph. Byz. 351 Mein. 

54 Anth. Pal. 9.685. The second line is ^177 7 tot € tainjaas rrjv fielova fiet^ova Ocltjs: 
“lest by moving it you make matters worse.” Since no indication is given that this epigram 
was an oracle, PW 127 are hardly justified in quoting both lines as the oracular response. 
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well-known proverb that acquired an oracular aition ; the story of Cama- 
rina is very unlikely to be true history. 

Q242, EvSalpcov 6 KopivQos, €y<b S' elrjv TevearrjSy “Blessed is 
Corinth, but I would be a Teneate,” was, according to Strabo’s anony¬ 
mous authority, an oracle spoken to a man from Asia who wanted to 
move to Corinth. The provenance is not mentioned. The paroemiog- 
raphers and the Suda quote the verse only as a proverb. 55 Surely the 
saying has only a tenuous claim to be considered an oracle at all, much 
less a Delphic response. It is a proverb that urges contentment with a 
moderate or humble station. 56 

The popular aphorism, simple or metaphorical, with ethical content, 
is one kind of proverb. Another kind is the conventional phrase, usually 
figurative, which expresses an analogue of the actual situation. It may be a 
complete sentence or 1 incomplete; it is usually short and not always 
precisely fixed in form. It is often allusive, a phrase from a poem or 
speech, from a school book or the theatre. 57 A number of such proverbial 
expressions appear among “Delphic” oracles, most of them found in the 
proverb collections. We have already looked at Q34 as an example both 
of distinctive sign and of oracular riddle. The first verse is KaXov toi to 
fiera^v Kopivdov /cat Eikvcovos, “Fair is the land between Corinth and 
Sikyon.” According to another story Aesop (or someone else, says 
Athenaios) asked “the god” how he might become rich, and received the 
mocking reply, “If you should acquire the land between Corinth and 
Sikyon.” 58 Thus there are two oracular aitia for the proverb. In a sense 
there is a third: the chresmologue (chrestnologos alazon) of Aristophanes’ 
Birds (967-968) quotes an oracle, which he attributes to Bakis, that includes 
to pera^v Kopivdov kcll Elkvcovos . 

Q162, IJavra XIOov kIvcl, is said to be an oracular response in the 
entries of some paroemiographers and lexicographers under this phrase. 
They tell the story of a certain Polykrates of Athens or Thebes, who, 
trusting a rumor that Mardonios had buried a treasure in the earth 

which is always quoted as the first line or half-line. An alternative explanation of the proverb 
appears in Zen. 5.18: an evil-smelling plant called kamarina made a worse smell when 
waved: “The more you stir it, the worse it stinks.” 

55 Zen. 3.96; Ps.-Plut. Prov. 1.4; Suda £3408; Apost.-Arsen. 8.6d. 

56 Strabo tells us remarkably little. The response might have been classified as Legend¬ 
ary, since there is no indication of date. I have supposed that those who told the story placed 
it somewhere in historical times, since the consultant was an Asian who wanted to move to 
Corinth and who, if we assume that Q242 is Delphic, consulted Apollo at Delphi. 

57 See Taylor, The Proverb 129-13 2. 

58 Ath. 5.219a. For the proverb see Zen. 3.57; Diog. Vind. 2.60; Makar. 3.58; Eust. 
II. 2.572, p. 291. 
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beneath his tent at Plataia, bought the site and dug for the treasure; 
finding none, he asked Delphi (according to Zenobios and the Suda only) 
how he could find the treasure, and received the reply, “Turn every 
stone.” Other paroemiographers list the proverb without mentioning 
either Polykrates or an oracle. 59 In two of these entries the proverb is 
explained exactly as we explain “to leave no stone unturned.” It is a 
proverb that has had a life of at least 2500 years; for we find it used by 
Euripides simply as a proverbial phrase. 60 The proverb certainly precedes 
the story of Polykrates, which seems to be a fable, the moral of which is a 
warning against greed or credulity. 61 

In all instances cited a proverb has been provided with an oracular 
aitioti. Might not the Pythia have made use of proverbs in composing 
responses? For granted that about one in ten Quasi-Historical oracles 
contains this sort of material, it is not incredible or impossible that a 
consultant was sometimes answered with a proverb. But it almost cer¬ 
tainly did not happen. The mere possibility that it could have happened is 
outweighed by the trend of historical evidence: no historical response has 
a proverbial character. 62 

59 Diogen. 7.42; Greg. Cypr. 3.54; Makar. 7.4; Mant. Prov. 2.48. 

60 Herakleidai 1002; see also Pliny Jun. Epist. 1.20.15. 

61 For other oracles of proverbial character not listed by paroemiographers see Q43, 
68, 215. Q177 and L81 are gnomic epigrams. 

62 H7 ends with the phrase “plow with a silver plowshare.” This phrase is not found 
in any proverb collection; moreover H7 was a suborned response and as such might show 
unusual phrasing. For H17 the Athos manuscript of Zenobios gives the trimeter of Q231; 
but Aelian probably has the correct form of H17. Xenophon has merely “It will be my 
concern” in indirect form, which can hardly be considered more than ordinary idiom of the 
Greek language (’E/ioi fieXrjaet). H63 is an epigram in trimeter and has been considered 
a proverb by Flaceli£re 1937: 170 note 75 ; Parke 1956: 359; Crahay 1956: 52; but it is not 
found in any proverb collection. 



CHAPTER 


The Transmission and Attribution 
of Narrative Oracles 


What does one include in a corpus of Delphic oracles ? If the compiler 
limits his collection to genuine and probably genuine pronouncements of 
the Pythia, as determined in this study, his corpus will not contain many 
more than a hundred responses: out of 75 Historical responses 2 must be 
rejected as spurious; out of 268 Quasi-Historical responses about 30 
appear to be genuine, including some that are not certainly so. If one 
should add a few rather doubtful responses, the corpus would have about 
no entries. Parke and Wormell have a corpus of 615 entries, to which 15 
should be added, and a few subtracted. Of these they include 256 in their 
“historical” sections; but they do not consider all these genuine (although 
in general they are lenient in acceptance). 

There remains the body of legendary and pseudo-historical responses. 
Here are oracles that the Pythia never spoke, and perhaps no one else 
outside of the narrative. Do they belong to a corpus of Delphic oracles at 
all? We may answer the question affirmatively with the argument that 
the legendary and spurious responses tell us what views and conceptions 
Greeks and others had of the Delphic Oracle and its responses, what 
powers and knowledge they attributed to the Delphic Apollo, and what 
esteem the god held among them. But once we have answered this 
question we still face a question of what to include and what to exclude. 
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We may decide to include all responses labeled Delphic by at least 
one writer who quotes or notices the response, mentioning Delphi or 
Pytho as the place where it was spoken, or the Pythian Apollo or the 
Pythia as the speaker of it (or using some recognizably equivalent term for 
place or speaker). But this practice will admit a number of false ascriptions; 
for example PW 595, spoken at Dodona according to Strabo, Livy, and 
Justin, is called a Pythian oracle by Aelian (frag. 329). Again the principle 
of demanding an explicit ascription to Delphi may lead us to exclude some 
oracles that were probably considered Delphic in the tradition, although 
no surviving document says more than that Apollo or “the god” (ho theos ) 
spoke them. Parke and Wormcll, in fact, include a good number of such 
unspecific oracles in their corpus, and I have admitted some to the 
Catalogue. 

The role of oracles is the same in legends of the prehistoric past and 
in pseudo-historical narratives, which arc historicized legends (and we 
must remember that the Greeks considered both equally historical: what 
I call legends were for them earlier history). These two groups of 
narratives however, have a different relation to Delphi. Some of the 
legends were perhaps begun and developed within historical times, but 
most go back to the Bronze Age or to the Greek Dark Age—though they 
may have changed a good deal in oral transmission over the centuries— 
and therefore to times before the Delphic Oracle was established or had 
acquired fame. So if these early legends contained a prophecy or divine 
command, it could not have been called Delphic at first; and if classical 
or post-classical sources call it Delphic, then it became so labeled in later 
transmission, probably not before 700 at the earliest. But a narrative formed 
after the eighth century may introduce a Delphic oracle from its inception, 
though it may also introduce a non-Dclphic oracle, and we should not 
assume that if an oracle contained in it is called Delphic in surviving 
sources it was originally or universally so ascribed. 

In the preceding chapter we have observed the narrative character 
of many “Delphic” oracles that have been believed genuine in both 
ancient and modem times. We must therefore consider the processes by 
which narrative oracles acquired a Delphic ascription. This means that 
we must look at the employment of oracles in narratives from our earliest 
literary records down to post-classical times. 

Prophecy in Legend and Epic 

The Homeric epics illustrate how the future was foretold and how 
divine commands were spoken in early legends. The heroes and others 
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most often received forecasts and warnings from omens—chance sights, 
usually of the flights and behavior of birds, and occasionally chance 
sounds, such as thunder and spoken words. 1 Ordinarily these signs ap¬ 
peared without the perceiver’s asking for them, sometimes after a prayer 
or a reference to Zeus’s intentions. Odysseus, however, asked Zeus for a 
pheme from inside the house and a teras from outside (Odyssey 20.98-101); 
and Zeus obliged him with thunder from on high and the words of a 
servant woman from within the house as she interpreted the omen in a 
prayer to Zeus (cf. Iliad 24.308-313). Ordinarily the receiver could inter¬ 
pret the omen for himself, but occasionally he needed a mantis or diviner 
to translate the sign into a prediction. Thus Kalchas interpreted the omen 
of the snake and sparrows to the Achaeans gathered at Aulis (Iliad 2.322- 
332; cf. Odyssey 2.157-170, 15.529-534). 

Homeric men also received forecasts, divine instruction, and knowl¬ 
edge of hidden things from dreams. The gods sent dream phantoms in 
the shape of a friend or kinsman to the sleeper, as when Penelope dreamed 
that she saw and spoke with her sister Iphthime, who predicted Tele- 
machos’ safe return (Odyssey 4.795-841). Or Athena herself took the 
form of Dymas’ daughter to appear in Nausikaa’s dream and instruct 
her (Odyssey 6.20-40). To Agamemnon Zeus sent a dream spirit (oneiros) 
in Nestor’s shape with a false prophecy (Iliad 2.5-71). 

Occasionally seers spoke predictions or reported the gods’ desires, 
apparently from divine inspiration, if not from a clairvoyant faculty. 
Thus Helenos, the mantis among Priam’s sons, perceived in spirit Apollo’s 
wish as expressed to Athena for a single combat between Hector and an 
Achaean champion (Iliad 7.44-45). At Achilles* request Kalchas revealed 
that Apollo’s anger at Agamemnon’s treatment of Chryses had brought 
plague upon the Achaean host (Iliad 1.92-100), a knowledge that he may 
have acquired from past observation of birds: he was best of oionopoloi , 
but his mantic powers went beyond such divinatory arts; for he knew 
past, present, and future, and guided the Achaean army with the manto- 
syne that came to him from Apollo (Iliad 1.69-72). Likewise Halitherses, 
Telemos, and Theoklymenos, great-grandson of Melampus, made 
prophetic speeches that appear to be expressions of prophetic knowledge 
rather than conclusions derived from past observations and divinations. 2 
Kalchas, Helenos, and perhaps the other manteis mentioned were gifted 
in both kinds of divination that Quintus Cicero distinguished: quorum 

1 Sights: II. 2.301-332, 8.247-250, 12.200-229, 24.287-321; Od. 2. 146-170, 15.525- 
534 . 19-535-558. Sounds: II. 7.478-479; Od. 20.97-121. 

2 Od. 2.171-176, 9.507-512, 20.350-357, 363-370; cf. 17.151-161. 
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alterum artis est, alterum naturae (Cicero Div. 1.6.11), “one is artful, the 
other natural.” 

It is also a feature of legend, as expressed in epic, that gods make their 
wishes known directly in epiphanies to mortal men, as when Athena 
appeared to Achilles, though to no one else in the Achaean assembly, to 
prevent his attacking Agamemnon and to advise him (Iliad 1.194-214). It is 
most often Athena who thus appears, but Apollo appears to Patroklos on 
the battlefield to forbid his attacking the city wall, telling him that he is 
not fated to take Troy (Iliad 16.700-711). 

As in dreams, so in real life a god may take on the form of a friend or 
kinsman or of some other person when he appears to a man that he wants 
to instruct. Poseidon entered the Achaean host in the shape of Kalchas 
(Iliad 13.43-45, 68-72). Athena first came to Telemachos in the form of 
Mentes, ruler of the Taphians (Odyssey 1.103-105, 180-181), then took 
the form of Telemachos to gather a crew of Ithacans for his voyage 
(Odyssey 2.382-387), and, soon after, the form of Mentor, an Ithacan 
elder, to advise and accompany Telemachos (Odyssey 2.399-406; cf. 
10.277-306). 

Usually the human recipient of divine revelation has not sought it; 
the gods present him with it (although occasionally someone asks for an 
omen). And sometimes a person goes to a seer or to an oracular shrine 
seeking knowledge. Odysseus unwillingly, but at Circe’s command went 
to Hades’ realm to consult Teiresias about his home return (Odyssey 
11.90-151). Menelaos, instructed by Eidothea, consulted Proteus, the 
Old Man of the Sea (halios geroti), on the reason for the lack of winds that 
kept him marooned on Pharos, and also learned about past events unknown 
to himself (Odyssey 4.384-569). Disguised as a Cretan adventurer Odys¬ 
seus told Eumaios of a report that Odysseus had gone to consult Zeus at 
Dodona about his return. 3 At the beginning of the Trojan War, according 
to a song of Demodokos, Agamemnon went to consult Apollo at Pytho, 
who told him that a quarrel between the noblest Achaeans would be the 
sign of victory over Troy (Li, Odyssey 8.75-82). The mention of the 
Pythian Oracle indicates that this episode cannot have been composed 
before the eighth century. 

Early Greek legend, then, as represented in Homeric epic, shows 
divine revelation from omens, signs, dream visions, pronouncements of 
seers, and statements that the gods make directly to mortal men. Not 


3 Od. 14.327-330. See II. 16.233-248, where Achilles addresses his prayer to Zeus 
Dodonaios Pelasgikos. 
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more than twice does anyone visit an oracular shrine. Greek legends do 
not differ in these respects from the legends and folktales of other lands. 
There is only one convention of narrative prophecy-speaking absent 
from the Homeric poems that is frequent in the orally transmitted prose 
legends of the Greek and other peoples. That is the anonymous prophecy: 
a character knows what is destined to happen; how he knows this we are 
not informed. Sometimes it may be said that he has heard a prophecy; but 
the speaker is not mentioned or is anonymous and indefinite. In Grimm 
29, “Der Teufel mit den drei goldenen Haaren,” a poor woman bore a 
son who had a caul, and “so war ihm geweissagt, es werde im vierzehnten 
Jahr die Tochter des Konigs zur Frau habcn. ,, A Swedish variant is a 
little more specific: a rich merchant consulted astrologers on his daughter’s 
marriage and learned from them that she would marry the miller’s son. 4 

In some ancient Greek tales there are introduced prophecies that no 
extant version attributes to a named speaker or oracular site. In the legend 
of the Cretan patricide Althaimenes either the father Katreus (Apollodoros 
3.2.1) or the son (Diodoros 5.59.1) received an oracle that the son was fated 
to kill his father; it is another story of how fate cannot be circumvented. 
Diodoros says no more than that Althaimenes, seeking an oracle some¬ 
where on other matters received this chresmos ; Apollodoros says that the 
god (ho theos) spoke it to Katreus, but does not name the god or inform us 
where Katreus went to inquire about his life’s end. In the same legend 
Althaimenes planned to leave Crete in order to avoid his destiny and 
received a chresmos , not identified (Conon 47), that he should betake 
himself to Zeus and Helios and ask them for land to settle in. Probably 
the oracles of this legend were never given a definite speaker. 

The oracle is a device that one storyteller needs and another does not. 
In the tale of Telephos’ birth, as Apollodoros tells it (3.9.1), Auge hid her 
infant son in Athena’s temenos and the land became barren; then chresmoi 
revealed that there was sacrilege in Athena’s temenos. But in Diodoros’ 
version (4.33.8) Aleos noticed Auge’s pregnant condition, and there was 
no crop failure. Only Apollodoros’ version of the Nisos-Skylla story tells 
us that Nisos knew a chresmos according to which he would die if the 
purple lock on his head should be shorn (3.15.8). No other version 

4 Stith Thompson, ed., One Hundred Favorite Folktales (Bloomington, London: 
Indiana Univ. Press, 1968), tale 32, “The Rich Man and His Son-in-Law,” p. 137. This is 
Aame-Thompson type 461 (cf. 930). In an English tale, “ Osmotherly,” a mother hears a 
prophecy that her son will be drowned by gypsies; Katharine M. Briggs, A Dictionary of 
British Folk-Tales in the English Language, part B: Folk Legends (London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1971) 2.294. The bare “it was prophesied” in one variant of a tale may in 
another become the prediction of anonymous astrologers or soothsayers. 
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mentions such an oracle; Pausanias (1.19.4) has only the remark that 
Nisos was bound ( chrettai ) to die if his purple lock was shorn. The 
life-index theme needs no oracle: the power of the object is known with¬ 
out that. In the story of Meleager, however, the Moirai appeared soon 
after his birth, as in modern Greek folktales, and informed Althaia that 
the child would live only as long as the brand burning in the hearth 
(Apollodoros 1.8.2). 

The cited legends go back to the prehistoric period and to early 
popular tradition. Some of the stories that Herodotos tells as historical, 
sometimes with reservations, and which we may call pseudo-historical or 
legendary, contain anonymous oracular commands and prophecies, 
though he usually attributes oracles to the god of an established oracular 
shrine, as to Apollo at Delphi, or to some famous seer; or he may introduce 
dreams and omens as Homer had done. In his Egyptian tale of the succes¬ 
sion to King Sethos, the twelve kings received an oracle at the commence¬ 
ment of their reigns that the king who would pour libation from a golden 
bowl in Hephaistos* temple would become king of all Egypt. 5 Herodotos 
attributes other Egyptian oracles to Buto, but this he leaves unidentified, 
probably as he received the tale. His Greek tales too may have unidenti¬ 
fied responses. The Aigeids of Sparta, having lost their children, established 
a sanctuary of the Erinyes of Laios and Oedipus in compliance with an 
oracular response (<ek theopropiou , 4.149.2). It happened often enough that 
particular tribes or families established sanctuaries in obedience to an 
oracle, but the legendary nature of this story fragment is indicated by the 
calamity that affected nobody but the members of a single family, and 
affected all of them. Since Herodotos generally tells us who spoke an 
oracle or where it was spoken, the absence of such ascription appears to 
indicate that he heard none from his source, and that these stories were 
told without naming an oracle-speaker (see 5.114.2). 


The Citation and Quotation of Narrative Oracles 

Numerous were the legends and folktales that floated about Greek 
lands in the eighth century b.c. when the Delphic Oracle was probably 
established; and in many of them prophecies and other revelations of 
divine purpose were favorite motives. It was likely then that as Delphi’s 
fame increased, and especially after Delphi had surpassed other Oracles 
in prestige, some storytellers would say that Apollo at Delphi had made 


5 Herod. 2.147.4. Diod. 1.66.10 says only that the rulers received a chrismos. 
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the revelation in question. So some versions of a tale acquired a Delphic 
response; others did not. The version that a poet or logographer or myth 
collector took from the oral tradition might or might not be that in which 
the response was called Delphic. The Catalogue of Responses shows 
varying specifications for many Legendary and Quasi-Historical oracles. 
One or more writers may say that the Pythian Apollo spoke a response; 
others may say only that Apollo spoke it; others may say that “the god” 
(i ho theos) spoke it; and still others may be even less definite with just the 
mention of a chresmos or equivalent term. 

The literary tradition may move either way, to more or less specific 
attribution of oracular statements. The anonymous oracle may become 
attributed to the Delphic Apollo, or perhaps just to Apollo; but an oracle 
called Delphic in the primary literary source may be less definitely attri¬ 
buted in later sources, whose authors drew directly or indirectly upon the 
primary source: they may content themselves with “Apollo” or “the 
god” or an unspecified chresmos . For example, Herodotos tells about 
Sparta’s war on Tegea not much more than a century after the event, and 
responses Q88-90 are central features of his story. All later writers 
depend upon Herodotos for the story and the responses. Introducing Q88 
Herodotos says that the Pythia spoke this response to the Spartan consul¬ 
tants, and Pausanias and the Anthology arc equally specific. Yet Dion 
Chrysostomos and the Scholiast on Aristeides (46.172) say no more than 
that “the god” spoke this response; Diodoros, Polyainos, and others refer 
only to a chresmos or logion that the Spartans received. For Q90 Diodoros, 
Pausanias, Lepidus (or Stephanos of Byzantion), and the Anthology report 
Herodotos* Delphic attribution; Aeneas of Gaza says that Apollo spoke it; 
the Scholiast on Aristeides attributes this too to “the god”; others are 
content with a reference to an oracle. Differences among several sources 
in presenting an oracular response—some ascribing it to Delphi, others 
not—do not necessarily mean that an originally non-Delphic or anony¬ 
mous response has acquired a Delphic attribution in some versions of the 
narrative in which it appears. Each response has to be studied in its own 
tradition, as far as one can discover it. 

The manner of quoting an oracle also varies in the course of narrative 
transmission and development. The narrator of a folktale commonly 
expresses a prophecy in indirect form as in Grimm 29 or in many a Greek 
legend. Such prophecies never had a direct form and never acquired one; 
the story demands only that the content be known. Often enough, 
however, the narrator expresses the prophecy in direct prose, having 
introduced the speaker, as in modern Greek folktales in which the Moires 
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speak a newborn infant’s fate. 6 Occasionally a prose tale has a prophecy in 
verse, but usually the tale has gone into folk poetry, folk song, or epic 
before it receives a verse expression. 7 Or the prophecy that began as an 
indirect expression may acquire a direct form in prose or verse in the 
course of oral transmission or in later literary development. Again an 
oracle in verse or direct prose may be quoted indirectly by a later nar¬ 
rator or writer. 


Narrative Oracles Originally Non-Delphic 

The Theban legend-cycle of Laios, Oedipus, and the Theban War 
had taken shape before the eighth century. The Iliad, Odyssey, and Hesiod 
mention Oedipus or the Theban war; and the Cyclic epics included an 
Oidipodeia , a Thebais , and an Epigonoi . 8 It is certain that the early legend 
already contained prophecies and oracles, which were either anonymous 
or, more likely, ascribed to a Theban seer, probably Teiresias, or to the 
Ismenian Apollo, if his Oracle was already established. The famous oracles 
which Laios and Oedipus received (L17, 18) belong to this legend-cycle, 
and so docs the well-known oracle spoken to King Adrastos of Argos on 
the marriage of his daughters. 

Adrastos * Oracle on Lion and Boar (L27). 

Although scholars (e.g., Parke 1956: 311) often tell us that Adrastos 
received a Delphic oracle, we discover on reviewing all sources that not 
one firmly attaches L27 to Delphi. The only fairly sure evidence of 
Delphic attribution is the Euripidcan Scholiast’s quotation of the verse 
response from Mnaseas, and we know that Mnaseas compiled a collection 
of Delphic oracles. It is true that in three plays of Euripides— Phoenician 
Women , Suppliants , Hypsipyle —the speaker is Apollo, and that the Apollo 
who speaks oracles in Euripides* plays is generally meant to be the Apollo 
of Delphi; and it may be that in the lost Hypsipyle Euripides was more 
specific. But as far as we know, he named only Apollo, who was recog¬ 
nized as the source of prophecy in general; and it may be that in the 
version of the legend known to Euripides a mantis brought Apollo’s 
message to Adrastos— there is some reason to suppose so—or that Apollo 

6 Sec the four Greek tales in Archer Taylor, “The Predestined Wife (Mt. 930*),** 
Fabula 2 (1958) 54-55, 66-67; R. M. Dawkins, Modem Greek Folktales (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953) 341. 

7 In Grimm 47 and 96 birds make revelations in verse; in Grimm 53, “Snow White,” 
the mirror on the wall speaks sooth in verse. 

8 11 . 23.679-680; Od. 11.271-280; Cyclic fragments, pp. m-116 Allen. 
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appeared to Adrastos in person. Apollodoros says that a mantis had told 
Adrastos to yoke his daughters to a boar and a lion, and this unnamed 
mantis is surely the earliest form of oracle speaker in this story. 

Only Mnaseas, as quoted by the Scholiast, offers a verse form of L27, 
three hexameter lines. The first verse contains the whole message given 
in all other sources (except perhaps Statius Theb. 1.397), including Euri¬ 
pides’ tragedies, that Adrastos should marry his daughters to a boar and 
a lion; the other two verses add that Adrastos will see them on the porch 
of his house as they come from Apollo’s shrine (in Argos); and that 
Adrastos should make no mistake. Are we to suppose that this verse 
response, or at least the first line of it, belongs to the legend known to 
Euripides, and that his trimeters ( Suppl . 140, Phoen. 411) are restatements 
of the first hexameter line ? That is possible, but Euripides’ trimeters are 
almost exactly like the prose forms of Apollodoros, Zenobios, and others: 
Adrastos should simply give or yoke his daughters to a boar and a lion; 
whereas in the hexameters Adrastos is told, “Yoke your daughters’ 
marriages to a boar and a lion”—not significantly different, but this 
phrasing recurs in no other source. 9 It appears, then, that in this legend, as 
commonly told, the oracle was expressed in indirect form; and either no 
speaker was designated or he was said to be a mantis, whether named or 
unnamed. The oracle was seldom called Delphic in classical or later 
times. At some point someone composed hexameter verses for it, which 
Mnaseas received as Delphic. Since he collected Delphic oracles it may be 
that the Delphic priesthood had made an effort to claim this response; 
but it was apparently a feeble effort. 

Lai os and His Son (Li 7) 

The best-known prophecy from Theban legend is L17, spoken to 
Laios on the consequences of begetting a son. No Legendary response has 
been so closely associated with Delphi; and for scholars and readers in 
general it has been the typical example of a Delphic oracle in legend. So it 
is surprising to realize that neither Sophocles nor Euripides says that the 
Apollo of Delphi spoke this oracle. Probably because Delphi is prominent 
in Oedipus the King as the shrine to which Oedipus sent Kreon to inquire 

9 Euripides differs from other sources in interpretation of the response: Adrastos found 
Tydeus and Polyneikes fighting like wild beasts, and that was enough for him to recognize 
fulfillment of the oracle. According to the Scholiast, who quotes Mnaseas, either the 
combatants had boar (Tydeus, Calydonian boar) and lion (Polyneikes, Sphinx) devices on 
their shields, or they wore boar and lion skins. These interpretations appear also in Apollo¬ 
doros, Zenobios, Statius, Hyginus, and the Homeric commentators, so that they cannot be 
dependent on Euripides for the story. 
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about the plague at Thebes (L19), and where Oedipus received a response 
(L18), readers generally assume that Laios received his response there too. 
But Sophocles indicates only Apollo as speaker. 

Nor does Euripides say more in the Suppliants and Phoenician Women 
than that it was Apollo who warned Laios against begetting a son, and we 
cannot be sure that he means the Pythian Apollo. We notice from the 
citations in the Catalogue that the sources of L17 which do not specify 
Delphi are considerably more numerous than those that do. A little more 
than half of those that do not mention Delphi name Apollo as speaker, as 
we might expect in view of the influence of Sophocles and Euripides on 
all later writers. But for Apollodoros the speaker is only “the god,” 
and eight sources are content with reference to an anonymous oracle. 10 
Pindar and Aeschylus, our earliest authorities for L17, attribute it to the 
Delphic Oracle, but their attribution means no more than that Delphi was 
firmly established in the legend by the early fifth century. It could not 
have had a place in the original Oedipus legend, since that must have been 
told long before the Delphic Oracle came into being. Homer knew the 
legend, but did not tell the story, so that his lack of reference to an oracle 
in Odyssey 11.271-280, where he alludes to Epikaste and her son Oedipus, 
is not significant. The story, as we have it from Sophocles and later writers, 
demands a prophecy or some statement of destiny: it is built upon the 
proposition that the decrees of fate cannot be circumvented. The Oedipus 
legend is based on an old folktale; the tale has become attached to Theban 
legendary history, and the father and son have become Theban kings. In 
the folktale, if we can judge from modern Greek tales, it was the Moirai 
who appeared on the day when the child was born or a few days later 
and predicted his destiny to the parents. Once this folktale had taken the 
form of the Oedipus legend, a supposed event in the early history of 
Thebes, the speaker of destiny became a mantis. And this mantis was 
surely Teiresias, as Carl Robert has concluded. 11 In Sophocles’ Theban 
plays the role of Teiresias is crucial. In all Theban legend from Kadmos 
and Pcntheus down to the Epigonoi, Teiresias is the great seer to whom 
the Thebans appeal in time of crisis. He is sufficient for any soothsaying 
needed in the Oedipus story, and Delphi is superfluous. As Robert asks, 
why should Laios have made the journey to consult Apollo, when he 


10 It may well be that Chrysippos made a more specific indication of speaker than 
Eus. PE 4.3, citing his remarks on Laios’ oracle, allows him. Notice that Anth. Pal. 14.67 
does not list L17 among Pythian oracles, but labels it Chrismos among unidentified oracles. 

11 Carl Robert, Oidipus: Geschichte tines poetischen Stoffs im griechischen Altertum 
(Berlin: Weidmann, 1915) 64-70. 
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could have consulted Apollo Ismenios in Thebes? Since the Ismenian 
Apollo, as far as the sources inform us, is entirely absent from the Oedipus 
legend, in which the only oracular shrine that appears is the Pythian 
Apollo’s, we may reasonably conclude that Apollo enters the story as the 
god of Delphi, and that the original speaker of the prophecy was not 
Apollo (except that any mantis may be supposed to receive inspiration 
from Apollo). 

Sophocles’ version of the prophecy as spoken indirectly by Jocasta 
reflects the prophecy that was spoken in both folktale and early legend. 
The first line, cos 1 avrov e£oi piolpa npos 7 raiSos* Oaveiv (OT 713), “it 
was his destiny to be killed by his son,” suggests the Moirai’s pronounce¬ 
ment at the child’s birth, “You are fated to be killed by the boy just 
bom.” Jocasta’s next words, oans yevoir ipiov re Kaiceivov irapa , “who 
would be born to us,” suggests what Teiresias would have to say in 
addition as speaker of the prophecy before the child was conceived or born. 

In another version of the legend the prophecy is replaced by the curse 
that Pelops put on Laios for abducting his son Chrysippos, that he should 
have no son, or, if he did, he should be killed by him. 12 The five-verse 
hexameter version of L17 alludes to Pelops* curse, saying that Zeus has 
given heed to it. But clearly both curse and response are not needed. The 
curse version is probably early (though not earliest); for Euripides’ 
trimeters ( Phoen . 17-20) express the oracle in the words of Pelops’ curse, 
though Euripides makes no mention of Chrysippos or Pelops; Jocasta 
bears no child, and Laios asks Apollo’s advice. 13 

It is clear, therefore, that the Oedipus legend was developed and told 
in several versions before the Delphic Oracle entered the story. It may have 
been around 600 when a Delphic version first appeared. The Delphic 
attribution may have been due to a growing tendency to attribute oracles 
of legend to the Pythian Apollo; or, it may be, the Delphic priesthood 
itself made an effort to claim this famous oracle as its own. As we shall see, 
Li8 was probably Delphic from the start; but apparently a Delphic 
attribution of L17 was never universally accepted. Throughout antiquity 
the story was often told without reference to Delphi at all. 

It is unlikely that L17 had a verse form before the fifth century. In the 
old folktale and the Theban legend the prophecy was expressed indirectly 
or in direct prose. Aeschylus and Sophocles use only an indirect form in 


12 See Arg. Eur. Phoen., Codex Vaticanus 909. 

13 See Robert, Oidipus 400-414 and his fig. 54, the Cista Barberini, which connects 
Laios* consultation of Apollo with the rape of Chrysippos (Mon. Inst. 8.30). For Apulian 
vase-paintings see figs. 55-56, p. 405. 
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trimeters simply expressing in dramatic verse the prose oracle known to 
them. Euripides quotes the oracle directly in trimeters, which are his own 
composition, not intended to be the actual words of the god. Verse oracles 
were expected to be spoken in hexameters, and the very few examples in 
other meters, which purport to be actual pronouncements of the Delphic 
god or some other, are all surely drawn from a drama or other poetic 
composition. Nobody in Euripides* audience would suppose that his 
Jocasta was quoting the very words that Apollo had spoken to Laios. Yet 
some later writers appear to quote Euripides* trimeters, or at least one of 
them, as the genuine response. Of those who quote them, ten in number, 
Oinomaos alone acknowledges Euripides* authorship, though Lucian 
was certainly aware of it. Others may have received the verses indirectly 
and taken them to be the traditional response. Alexander of Aphrodisias 
and the Scholiasts on Pindar and Aeschylus attribute the trimeters explic¬ 
itly to the Pythian Apollo, although Euripides* Jocasta says no more than 
that Apollo spoke them. 

The five-verse hexameter version is probably late. We can only say 
that it had been composed before Mnaseas* time (about 200 B.C.). It is 
probable that Mnaseas had the hexameter response in his collection (or 
at least the first three verses, ending with eneusa [as Anth. Pal. 14.67] 
instead of eneuse ); but the Scholiast on Pindar (O/. 2.42), citing Mnaseas, 
quotes only one verse: he begins the first verse as we find it elsewhere, but 
concludes it differently. The full text of the hexameter oracle appears 
only in Argumenta. 

Sophocles, as I have indicated, probably has the original form of the 
prophecy as spoken in the Theban legend, “If a son is born to you and 
Jocasta, you will perish at his hand.** Pindar has the earliest known notice 
of L17 (O/. 2.42-44), but only hints at the content. Aeschylus* notice is 
nearly as early (Seven 748-749), and as he expressed the message Apollo 
told Laios three times to preserve his city by dying without issue. This is 
probably not still another version of the response, but Aeschylus* own 
recasting of a traditional version in which he looks ahead to the war of 
the Seven. It suggests Euripides* version expressed in prohibitory form: 
“Do not beget a son, for if you do, he will kill you, and your whole house 
will walk in blood.’* The hexameter response is neither prohibitory nor 
conditional: Laios will have a son, but he is fated to die at his son’s hands; 
for thus Zeus carries out Pclops* curse. 

In these three versions only the father murder is predicted. But 
Nicolaus of Damascus, who reports the hexameter verson indirectly, adds 
a prediction of the future son’s marriage with his mother. Malalas, 
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Kedrenos, and the Suda have the incestuous marriage as the sole content 
of the oracle spoken to Laios. These writers have probably confused L17 
with Li 8: for in the ancient legend Laios received only a warning of his 
own death. 

The Heraklids (L60-67) 

The legend of the Heraklids’ return may seem to lie on the border of 
history, since the Heraklids’ legendary occupation of the Peloponncsos 
has been identified with the Dorian invasion. There is, however, little or 
no history in the story that Apollodoros and others tell, whatever the 
truth may be about the historicity of the Dorian invasion. Apollodoros 
has four oracles in his narrative (2.8.2-3), which appears to have the same 
source, perhaps Ephoros, as that used by Oinomaos and the Scholiast on 
Aristeides (46.215), each of whom reports three of these four (but Oino¬ 
maos has L64 instead of L65). 

Pindar has the earliest reference to the oracles of the Heraklid legend, 
saying that Apollo as oracular god settled the descendants of Hcraklcs and 
Aigimios in Lakedaimon, Argos, and Pylos. This seems to be an allusion 
to L60, but it could be to the whole series. In the fourth century Isokratcs 
appears to have known a version of the Heraklid legend that had only 
one oracle (L60), which directed the Heraklids to go to their fatherland; 
and, finding that Argos was their ancestral country, they invaded the 
Peloponnesos and took it over. In this account the Heraklids had no 
trouble with oracles; but the version which Isokratcs’ contemporary 
Ephoros appears to have reported (PW, p. 117) contains several oracles, 
which gave the Heraklids much trouble and even caused them misfor¬ 
tunes, since they consistently misunderstood them. In this story the 
Heraklids invaded the Peloponnesos soon after Eurysthcus’ death and 
took over the whole peninsula. This invasion may have been in obedience 
to L60 in the version of the legend known to Ephoros, but Apollodoros 
and the Scholiast on Aristeides do not mention L60. After the Heraklids 
had spent one year in the Peloponnesos a plague came over the whole 
land; and from an unidentified oracle the Heraklids learned that they had 
returned too soon. Then Hyllos consulted Apollo at Delphi and received 
L61, on the third harvest, which he misinterpreted. Then follow L62, 63, 
and 64/65. It is a tale of avertissements incompris (see pp. 62, 148). 

The Heraklid legend began as a charter of Dorian supremacy in the 
Peloponnesos; it was devised to legitimate their dominion by identifying 
the Dorians with the descendants of Aigimios and their rulers with 
the Heraklids as the people who had an hereditary right to the land. The 
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original legend surely included the command or sanction of gods. The 
fully developed legend contained several prophecies, as narrators improved 
the story by introducing vicissitudes and mishaps before final success. A 
complete legend was current by 750, according to Gerhard Vitalis. 14 

If the legend was current in the early or middle eighth century, it is 
unlikely that its oracles were called Delphic at that time. And the legend 
itself, as Apollodoros and others tell it, betrays the actual state of affairs. An 
important figure is the mantis Karnos. After Apollo in L63 revealed the 
right meaning of L61 and L62 to the Heraklids, they still suffered a 
disaster, when their transport fleet was wrecked at the narrows of the 
Corinthian Gulf; then they learned from Apollo that Hippotes, a Hera- 
klid, had killed Karnos, an Apolline seer, who had come speaking 
prophecies to the Heraklid camp at Naupaktos. Apollo instructed them to 
expel the slayer and to take the three-eyed as guide (L65), or to worship 
Apollo Karneios (L64). The Theocritean Scholiast informs us that Kamos 
spoke obscure (asema) prophecies to the Heraklids, and so they thought 
him to be an agent of the Peloponnesians (Apollodoros 2.8.3 5 Theopom- 
pos 321GH). Conon (26) calls Karnos a phasma (phantom) of Apollo. 
Thcopompos tells about the murder of Karnos and consequent famine, 
and no mention is made of the Delphic Oracle in the scholium that cites 
him. 15 He tells us that Karnos gave oracles to the Heraklids, and that Zeus 
and Hegetor, as well as Apollo, received the name Karneios from the 
Argives because Karnos guided the Heraklid host. From this evidence we 
can perceive the nature of the prophetic role in the early legend: Kamos was 
mantis of the Heraklids and spokesman of Apollo or Zeus. 16 He it was who 
spoke L61 and L62 to the Heraklids: these were the asema that he spoke; 
and when the Heraklids suffered disasters on account of them (or their 
misunderstanding of them) they put him to death as an agent of the 
enemy. Then misfortunes overtook the Heraklids once more, whereupon 
they propitiated Kamos. Since he was a daimon or phasma the Heraklids 
continued to consult him in their need. 

It may be that Kamos was but one mantis who spoke oracles to the 
Heraklids in the early legend. According to Apollodoros, portents—toad, 


14 G. Vitalis, Die Entwicklung der Sage der Riickkehr des Heraklideti (Greifswald: Adler, 
Panzig, 1930) 45-46. On the Heraklid oracles see Nilsson 1951: 70-72. 

15 This is a different scholium from that which quotes L64 and which does not cite 
Theopompos as authority (although PW 292 think that this scholium was taken from 
Theopompos too): neither Grenfell and Hunt nor Jacoby (115.3 57) include it in the Theo¬ 
pompos fragment. 

16 Theopompos* sentence, as the Scholiast expresses it, may be taken to mean that 
Kamos was also called Zeus and Hegetor, which is an epithet of Zeus. 
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snake, fox—appeared upon the altars that the Heraklids erected for 
making sacrifices to Zeus Patroos when they cast lots for the three con¬ 
quered provinces of thePcloponnesos, and it was theHeraklid mantcis who 
interpreted the creatures as representing Argos, Lakcdaimon, and Messene 
respectively. 

It seems, therefore, that the narratives which we have from late sources 
reveal the original oracle-speakers of the legend. In Ephoros’ version the 
Delphic Apollo had become the speaker, but he may not have appeared 
at all in Theopompos’ version. We also find that in the early legend the 
original direction to the Heraklids, telling them to return to their father- 
land, came from Herakles and not from Apollo. According to a story 
that Pausanias reports (3.1.6), Apollo killed Aristodcmos, Heraklid 
leader, with his arrow because he had not come to Apollo’s manteion , but 
had learned from Herakles that the Dorians would return to the Pelo- 
ponnesos (Apollodoros 2.8.2 says that a thunderbolt killed Aristodcmos). 
But in another story, which Pausanias favored, the sons of Pyladcs and 
Elektra killed him to avenge the Heraklids’ killing of their cousin Tisa- 
menos, Orestes’ son. It is likely that in the earliest legend Herakles, man 
or god, told the Heraklids to take the Peloponnesos; and that Pyladcs’ 
sons killed Aristodemos as an event of the invasion. Herakles’ command 
was thereafter so firmly fixed in the legend that the makers of the Delphic 
version had to introduce the Delphic Apollo by having him punish 
Aristodemos for not consulting him at Delphi about his plans for his 
people’s return; and this feature brought with it the misfortunes which 
followed the Heraklids’ successful first invasion. 

That was the only invasion in the earliest legend, when Herakles 
gave the direction. Then the Karnos episode was introduced and several 
ambiguous prophecies with it. Finally the Delphic Oracle moved into the 
multiple-oracle version and also into the one-oracle version (L60); but it 
did not take them over completely. The sources of L60-67 more often 
lack attribution to Delphi than make it. Theopompos and Pausanias 
(3.13) make no mention of these oracles in connection with the Heraklids 
(that part of Diodoros’ seventh book which dealt with the Heraklids is 
lost). 

Apparently few of these eight responses were ever put into verse. 
The narrators generally expressed the prophecies and divine commands in 
indirect form, varying this at their pleasure with a direct prose quotation. 
Oinomaos and the Scholiast on Aristeides report L63 in direct prose, and 
Apollodoros’ indirect quotation may be a direct quotation transformed; 
as a divine apologia L63 goes easily into direct prose. Only Oinomaos 
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reports direct poetic forms for L62 and L64, each expressed in a single 
verse. They were probably invented no earlier than the fifth century. 

The Messeniati Wars (Q13-21) 

According to the legend the Heraklids divided their conquests into 
three parts, and Argos went to Temenos, Lakedaimon to Aristodemos’ 
sons, and Messenia to Kresphontes. So the kings of Messenia down to the 
Spartan conquest were reputedly Heraklids. Polyphontes’ murder of 
Kresphontes and his two sons led to the war of Sparta upon Messenia, 
according to Isokrates (6.23, 31), although the war began more than three 
centuries after the traditional date of the Heraklids’ return. The two 
Mcsscnian Wars (or a war of Spartan conquest followed by Messenian 
insurgency) which Sparta waged in the century c . 740-640 are historical, 
but the story of the wars, as Pausanias (4.4-24) and others tell it, is very 
untrustworthy; and the Delphic oracles attached to these wars, though 
set within the period after 800 which we call historical in this study, are 
no more authentic than the Heraklid oracles and no less legendary in 
character. 

Pausanias has the only complete account of the Messenian Wars and 
reports all the responses that relate to them except Q13. He drew his 
material from third-century sources, Myron’s history and Rianos’ epic 
poem, in which Rianos told a pro-Messcnian form of the legend, devel¬ 
oped after Epaminondas’ restoration of the Messenians to their country 
in 370/69. Isokrates obviously employs a pro-Spartan version of the 
legend, since he cites Q13 and Q18 in the speech that he wrote in support 
of Archidamos’ plea for Athenian aid to Sparta against the Boeotians and 
Messenians. This version justified Spartan rule over Messenia by repre¬ 
senting Sparta’s war on the Messenians as vengeance for the murdered 
Kresphontes. This was apparently not Ephoros’ version, which may have 
been a pro-Messenian account that Myron and Rianos elaborated. 17 

Pausanias quotes four responses in hexameters (Q15-17, 20) and one 
in iambics (Q14). 18 It is not likely that Rianos invented Q15-17, since he 


17 See H. L. Ebeling, A Study in the Sources of the Messeniaca of Pausanias (Baltimore, 
1892); Lionel Pearson, “The Pseudo-History of Messenia and Its Authors,” Historia 11 
(1962) 397-426. Pearson (p. 412) shows that Myron’s and Rianos’ accounts are almost 
worthless as history: they followed the trend of Kleitarchos, Hegesias, Phylarchos, and 
Duris, who reshaped history into romance and tragedy. 

18 Diodoros and Oinomaos quote Q15, the Suda quotes Q20, in the same verse form 
as found in Pausanias. Oinomaos has a two-verse hexameter form of Q14 as against Pausa¬ 
nias* five-verse iambic form; and though it has the same content as the first three lines of 
Pausanias’ form, it is phrased differently. 
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dealt only with the second Messenian War, unless he wrote something 
about the antecedents of his theme. It is probable that Pausanias found 
these verses in Myron’s history, although Myron certainly did not invent 
them: they were surely already in the tradition when he received it. 
Possibly they had appeared in Ephoros* history; but they surely do not 
belong to the early legend. It is impossible to say when they were com¬ 
posed: probably appropriate oracular responses were introduced as 
developing episodes demanded them and first expressed in indirect or 
direct prose—Diodoros’ prose version of Q14 is partly in indirect state¬ 
ment. Apparently no verses were ever composed for Q13, 18, 19, and 21. 

The responses, as well as Pausanias* whole narrative, have the traits 
of folktale and legend. The narrative is rich in manteis, portents, dreams 
and visions—features that are likely to reflect the pre-Delphic legend. 
The seers are the Messenians Tisis, Epebolos, Ophioneus, Theoklos, 
Mantiklos, and others unnamed; the Athenian-Messenian Lykos, Pan- 
dion’s son; the Spartan Hekas; the Boeotian Bakis. 19 Tisis, a man devoted 
to the mantic art, was the Messenian envoy who received Q14 at Delphi. 
On his way back to Ithome a Spartan ambush waylaid him, but spared his 
life when they heard a shout from an invisible person telling them to 
release the oracle bearer (< chresmophoros ); and so he delivered the response 
to King Euphaes in Ithome. This was a command to sacrifice an Aipytid 
maiden to the underworld gods, a prescription of divine will that Tisis 
himself could have spoken, as Kalchas spoke the divine will that ordered 
the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. Or the mantis Epebolos could have been the 
speaker of this oracle in an early Messenian version of the sacrifice episode: 
for he rejected the maiden on whom the lot first fell as victim because she 
was not really an Aipytid; then he refused to accept Aristodemos* murder 
of his daughter because he had not sacrificed her to the underworld gods. 
In this he acted as the speaker of divine will who supervises the proper 
execution of that will. 

Diodoros, in fact, lets us see how the Delphic Apollo succeeded the 
manteis in the legendary tradition. When the Messenians were despairing 
(at a time when dogs were howling ominously), an elder told them to pay 
no attention to the offhand statements of the manteis, who could not 
foresee the future in their own affairs; in such grave circumstances they 
should send someone to Delphi; and so they sent an envoy (Tisis) to 
Delphi, who received Q14 from the Pythia (Diodoros 8.8.1-2). The 

19 Tisis: Paus. 4.9.3~4; Epebolos: 4.9.5, 8; Ophioneus: 4.13.3; Theoklos: 4.16.1, 5, 
20.1-3, 21.2-3, 5,10; Mantiklos: 4.21.2,12; anonymous seers: 4.12.4; Lykos: 4.20.4; Hekas: 
4.16.1, 21.7, 12; Bakis: 4.27.4. 
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elder's admonition is a device for introducing the Delphic Oracle into 
the story of the wars, a pro-Delphian effort to enhance the Oracle's 
reputation. By the fifth century Delphi had a significant role in the legends 
of Thebes, the house of Atreus, the Heraklids, the Mermnads of Lydia; 
and so it could hardly be that the Pythian Apollo had had nothing to say 
to the Messenians and their Spartan conquerors in the course of their wars. 

Q16 is a conditioned prediction: the Messenians will lose Ithome 
when the two emerge from their hidden covert, and this will happen when 
necessity comes to the changed in nature. The condition was fulfilled when 
the mantis Ophioneus, who, born blind, had acquired vision, lost his 
sight again. Then the mantis Theoklos understood the meaning of 
Apollo's oracle. We notice that Ophioneus* blindness followed upon a 
scries of portents and a dream (Pausanias 4.13.1-3): the bronze image of 
Artemis dropped its shield; the rams that Aristodemos was about to 
sacrifice butted each other violently and killed themselves at the very 
altar; all the dogs gathered in one place, howled all night, and then went 
off together to the Spartan camp. And Aristodemos had an ominous 
dream: he was armed and ready to enter battle, and the victim’s entrails 
lay before him on the altar, when the daughter whom he had killed 
appeared, dressed in black—gashes-visible on her throat and breast— 
swept the entrails from the table, and took her father’s weapons from 
him, putting a gold crown and a white cloak on him instead. This was a 
portent of Aristodemos’ death, since crowns and white cloaks were the 
funeral dress of the Messenians' illustrious dead. Immediately thereafter 
Aristodemos heard the news of Ophioneus* second blindness, another 
portent of defeat and death. In the pre-Delphic legend it was either the 
blind Ophioneus or another skilled mantis who interpreted the portents 
and the dream (though that is pretty clear without a mantis). When the 
Delphic version of the legend was developed, the Ophioneus episode 
provided some narrator with the opportunity of inventing a conditioned 
prediction in verse which obscurely foretells loss of the city when the seer 
becomes blind. The failure of the Messenian manteis to interpret Q16 
serves the same purpose as the elder's recommendation against manteis in 
Diodoros’ account of Q14: Apollo at Delphi has knowledge that the seers 
lack; and so his place in the legend is justified, even if his prophecies are 
too unintelligible to benefit the Messenians. 

A prophecy of the same kind as Q13-21 remained unversified and 
unattached to Delphi. The Messenians possessed chresmoi of Lykos, 
Pandion’s son, an exiled Athenian who came to Messenia and founded the 
Andaman mysteries of Demeter and Kora (thus is an Eleusinian origin 
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asserted for them). When Eira’s fall was near in the second war, Aristo- 
menes recalled an oracle of Lykos, which concerned the secret talisman 
of the Messenians: if they should lose it, a flood would cover their land 
forever; if they should preserve it, they would some day recover their 
country. Therefore they buried the talisman on Mount Ithome. It may be 
that this particular prophecy was not invented until after the Messenians 
recovered their country about 370; but the episode reveals that the oracles 
of Lykos were a factor in the legend. The talisman prophecy is similar in 
content and manner to Q15-17, 20, which likewise indicate strange means 
of victory or signs of defeat. Rianos' source had not converted the Lykos 
chresmos to a Delphic pronouncement; and it may be that other responses 
which Myron or Rianos called Delphic had in other versions been identi¬ 
fied as oracles of Lykos. 

There was also a verse-oracle of Bakis on the restoration of Messenia; 
it purported to be a prediction of the battle of Leuktra, when the flower 
of Sparta would perish and Messene would be inhabited again (Pausanias 
4.27.4), obviously composed after 370 and attributed to Bakis. Pausanias 
also found another verse of Bakis, obscure enough, which he interpreted 
as a prediction of the fall of Eira. The verse mentions Messene, overcome 
by patagos and krounoi , in reference to the terrific thunderstorm that 
accompanied the fall of Eira (Pausanias 4.20.7-21.9). Though the predic¬ 
tion of restoration must be a fourth-century production, and the other 
verse cannot be dated (we can only say that Pausanias found it in a corpus 
of oracles ascribed to Bakis), it is apparent that Bakis as well as the Delphic 
Apollo had at some point entered the Messenian legend as speaker of 
prophecies. 

As Aristodemos had a prophetic dream, so did a Messenian peasant 
girl, who dreamt that wolves carried a bound and clawlcss lion to her 
family’s field, and that she not only freed the lion but also found his 
claws and restored them to him. The next day Cretan archers who had 
captured Aristomenes carried him bound into the field, and she fulfilled 
the dream by releasing him and restoring his sword to him (Pausanias 
4.19.5-6). This dream vision is expressed in the same kind of metaphor as 
Q16. 

On the Spartan side Hekas interpreted signs and gave instructions to 
his fellow-citizens. In the thunderstorm on the night when the Spartans 
made their final assault on Eira he pointed out that the lightning was on 
the Spartan right and therefore favorable; and he advised the Spartan 
commanders to let Aristomenes and his men go through their lines in 
safety when they abandoned Eira. 
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The Messenian and Spartan seers have significant names. Lykos sug¬ 
gests Apollo Lykeios or Zeus Lykaios, both prominent in the Pelopon- 
nesos. Hekas suggests Hekatos, epithet of Apollo, and probably the name 
of a once distinct god, companion of Hekate, who became identified with 
Apollo as Hekate did with Artemis. 20 Theoklos, “God-famed,** was a 
descendant of Eumantis, “Good Prophet,** who belonged to the Eleian 
Iamids, a famous mantic family. Eumantis accompanied the Heraklid 
Kresphontes to Messenia, as Hekas* ancestor accompanied the Heraklid 
Aristodemos to Lakonia. Theoklos* son Mantiklos, “Famous Prophet,** 
also important in Messenian legend, is a form of Herakles. According to 
Pausanias (4.23.10), when Mantiklos had moved to Sicily with refugee 
Messenians after the war, he founded a sanctuary of Herakles, known 
thereafter as Herakles Mantiklos. Ophioneus has an alternative form of the 
name of Ophion, a primordial being, sometimes called Titan or Giant (see 
Fontenrose 1959; 230-237), related to Python; and so he is likely to be in 
origin a snakc-daimon of mantic powers. 

It is evident that the Delphic Oracle is a needless encumbrance in a 
legend that is already loaded with seers and portents. As if to complicate 
matters still more, the Pythia in Q19 bade Aristomenes go to Trophonios 
at Lebadeia for his lost shield. And visions of the Dioskuroi and Helen 
appeared at critical moments to thwart the Messenians. The mantis Theo¬ 
klos told Aristomenes not to pursue fleeing Spartans past a wild pear tree 
on the plain, because he saw the Dioskuroi sitting on it (Pausanias 4.16.5); 
Aristomenes did not heed him and lost his shield that day. Later when 
Aristomenes made a foray into Sparta itself, phantoms of Helen and the 
Dioskuroi turned him back (Pausanias 4.16.9). The whole story as we 
know it from Pausanias, Isokrates, and others turns on prophecies, oracular 
commands, dreams, and portents; nearly every event fulfills a prediction 
or has an ominous consequence. 


Narrative Oracles Invented as Delphic P^esponses 

In the narratives just reviewed oracles that were originally non-Del- 
phic acquired a Delphic attribution, at least in some versions. In these 
narratives the oracles are central or at least very important; there would 
really be no story without them (a curse or a god*s command, which is 


20 Paus. 4.16.1 introduces Hekas as descendant of the seer who came with the Heraklid 
Aristodemos* sons to Sparta. All manuscripts have ofiwwfios 'Ei«iTov t “homonym of 
Hekatos,*’ so that Hekatos would be the ancestor’s name; but Bekker emended this to "Etca 
tov, giving the ancestor exactly the same name. 
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also a pronouncement on the future, is sometimes substituted for an 
oracle). 

There are other narratives that in themselves require no prophecies or 
other divine communications; but in transmitting and elaborating them 
storytellers may have recourse to an oracle or develop an episode that 
requires one; and this oracle may be called Delphic from the start, if it 
entered the story in the archaic period or later. Or a tale like the Oedipus 
legend, which begins with a prophecy, may acquire an additional oracle 
called Delphic from the first. And some quasi-historical—or pseudo- 
historical—narratives set within the centuries after 800 may contain oracles 
called Delphic when first told. So in both traditional legends, when told 
in the historical period, and in later narratives, storytellers and writers 
introduced oracles as pronouncements of the Delphic god. 

Orestes (L7-8) 

In contrast to the primary oracle of the Oedipus legend (L17) the 
oracles of the Orestes legend were Delphic from the first. Whereas the 
tale of Oedipus requires an oracle at the outset, the Orestes tale has no 
need of any and did not originally have any. 21 In several passages the 
Odyssey gives us the whole story and makes no mention of any divine 
pronouncement that Orestes must avenge his father. 22 Orestes, aware of 
his filial duty, returned to Argos and killed his father’s murderer Aigisthos, 
who is the villain in the Odyssey: it was Aigisthos who seduced Clytem- 
nestra to his bed and to betrayal of her husband, and the Odyssey 
emphasizes his role. Clytemnestra’s part as his accomplice is hardly men¬ 
tioned (Odyssey 11.410; and she killed Kassandra, 11.421-423); and 
Orestes’ deed of matricide is no more than implied (3.309-310): the object 
of his vengeance was Aigisthos. Between the Odyssey and Aeschylus’ 
Oresteia the emphasis of the legend had shifted from the killing of Aigis¬ 
thos to the killing of Clytemnestra. The new emphasis brought Orestes’ 
dilemma into the story. His decision to kill his mother needed a divine 
sanction, and since the legend had reached this point after the Delphic 


21 It is possible that in the original legend Agamemnon’s ghost told Orestes to avenge 
his father, as the ghost of Hamlet’s father told Hamlet. For the relation of the Orestes and 
Hamlet legends to each other see Gilbert Murray, “Hamlet and Orestes,’’ Proc. Brit. Acad. 
(1914) 389-412. Compare the Alkmaion legend: Amphiaraos ordered Alkmaion and his 
brother to murder Eriphyle. Osiris’ ghost appeared to Horos for the same purpose; Plut. 
Mor. 358bc. So the Orestes legend may offer another example of how a non-oracular speech 
may be converted into an oracle. 

22 Od. 1.29-43. 298-300; 3 193-198, 234-310; 4.514-547; 11.387-464; 13.383-384; 
24.19-22, 95-97. 
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sanctuary had won prestige, he got his sanction from the Pythian Apollo. 
It was probably Delphi itself, or Dclphians, who introduced the episode of 
Orestes* consultation at Delphi, when he received the divine command to 
kill his mother (L7), essentially the legend as Aeschylus received it (see 
Defradas 1954: 160-204). The Dclphians used this legend to present their 
Apollo as highest exegetes , interpreter of human and divine law. 

Delphi’s interest in the Atreid legend had already begun before 
Stesichoros wrote his Oresteia ; for his Orestes, it appears, received a bow 
from Apollo for warding off the Erinyes (frag. 40 Page). This is apparently 
the Delphic Apollo. Whether Stesichoros* Apollo gave Orestes an orac¬ 
ular command as well wc cannot know; but it may be that Euripides, 
whose Orestes received both a bow and a response from the Delphic 
Apollo (Or. 268-270), drew his version from Stesichoros, who in turn 
drew upon the obscure poet Xanthos, perhaps the author of the first 
literary version of the Delphic Orestes legend; but we know almost 
nothing more about his poem than its subject. 23 

Pindar does not mention the Delphic Oracle when he touches on the 
Orestes legend in Pythian 11.15-37. He is not, of course, telling the whole 
story, but he knows of Orestes* sojourn at Strophios* house in Kirra (Krisa) 
and joins him in friendship with Pylades. The Odyssey (3.307) has Orestes 
return to Mycenae from Athens, presumably the scene of his boyhood 
exile. The episode of sojourn at Kirra, if not a by-product of Delphic 
consultation, made Orestes* Delphic visit plausible: if he lived for eight 
years in the very polis of the Delphic Oracle, he could conveniently and 
appropriately consult the Delphic god before returning to Mycenae or 
Argos and get the god’s sanction for the awful deed of matricide. 24 

So the Delphic Oracle had surely entered the legend before Aeschy¬ 
lus* time, though his Choephoroi and Eumenides have the earliest extant 
references to L7 and L8. Sophocles, Euripides, and later writers follow 
Aeschylus in having Orestes receive his sanction for matricide from 
Delphi. Aeschylus alone has an elaborate response for L7 (Ch. 270-296); 
the rest confine themselves to the simple injunction and, except Sophocles, 
emphasize the matricide. 

In the legend known to Xanthos and Stesichoros it is probable that 
Orestes went back to Delphi after the matricide only for purification. 
Aeschylus probably invented L8, Apollo’s command that Orestes go to 


23 See C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry from Aleman to Simonides , 2d ed., (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1961) 112-118. 

24 On a Phocian Orestes who precedes the Argive Orestes at Krisa see Fontenrose 
1960a: 227. 
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Athens for trial, which we should consider a response though irregular in 
mode of delivery. It is necessary to Aeschylus* complication of the plot, in 
which Orestes must not only receive purification from Apollo, but also 
stand trial before the Areopagus court in Athens. 25 The few later notices 
and the red-figured vase-paintings of Orestes and Erinyes at Delphi are 
all derived from Aeschylus* Eumenides. 

L7 never had a direct-verse form and probably never a direct-prose 
form either (at least fixed in writing). The only direct form of L8 is the 
trimeter speech of Eumenides 64-88 that Aeschylus composed for Apollo. 

Oedipus (L18) 

Sophocles’ Oedipus the King has made the prediction spoken to 
Oedipus, that he was destined to kill his father and marry his mother, about 
as well known as-that in which Laios received a warning against his 
unborn child (L17). But whereas the prophecy spoken to Laios belongs to 
the story from its beginnings and was certainly not Delphic at first, the 
prophecy spoken to Oedipus is not an original feature and appears to have 
been attributed to Delphi from its inception. Every source explicitly 
attributes L18 to Delphi with the exception of the Second Vatican Myth- 
ographer (230), who surely had Delphi in mind when he wrote ivit 
(Oedipus) ad templum ut quaereret: “he went to the temple to ask.” 
All later writers who quote the oracle directly or indirectly are obviously 
dependent on Sophocles’ version of the legend. Apollodoros and Zenobios 
prefix a warning to the prediction of patricide and incestuous marriage: 
Oedipus should not return to his native land; but although Sophocles 
does not express this prohibition as part of the response, it can be inferred 
from verses 794-797, where Oedipus says that on hearing Apollo’s 
response he took care not to go back to Corinth. Yet we cannot suppose 
that Sophocles invented this response; for he did not invent Oedipus’ 
visit to Delphi, nor did he first place Oedipus’ encounter with Laios at the 
Schiste Hodos of Phokis, which would not be a probable scene of meeting 
before Delphi had entered the story. 26 

Li 8 is always quoted indirectly, as in Sophocles’ Oedipus , with the 
unimportant exception of a late Argumentum of Aeschylus’ Seven 
Against Thebes , which expresses it in direct prose. 

25 Aeschylus apparently combines the Delphic legend with an Athenian legend in 
which Orestes went back to Athens for acquittal, an aition of the Areopagus court. On 
divine and demonic forces in the Oresteia see Fontenrose 1971: 84-85, 87, 88, 98-104. 

26 The earliest scene of the patricide was in Boeotia, probably at Potniai near Thebes. 
See Robert, Oidipus 80-93. Notice Nic. Dam. 8J: Oedipus went to Orchomenos for horses 
and met Laios on the way somewhere in Boeotia. 
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Croesus (Qpp-1 oj) 

Perhaps the best known of all Delphic oracles are those which the 
Pythia spoke to Croesus, especially Q99 and Qioo. So well has Herodotos’ 
Lydian history impressed them on the minds of readers and scholars that 
they have established themselves as typical Delphic responses. Yet most 
contemporary authorities no longer consider these responses genuine. 
Clearly much of the Lydian history is pseudo-historical narrative. We 
cannot be sure of much besides the rule of a Mermnad dynasty in Lydia 
in the seventh and sixth centuries, Croesus’ dedications at Delphi 
and elsewhere, the war of Lydians and Persians, the fall of Sardis, and 
probably Croesus’ alliance with Sparta. On Herodotos* sources of his 
Lydian history much has been written. 27 Clearly Herodotos owed 
much to Delphic informants, but he probably drew also on Lydian, 
Asian Greek, Athenian, and Lacedaemonian sources as well, both oral and 
written. 

This material Herodotos organized in tragic form: the story of 
Croesus illustrates the progress of olbos through koros to hybris and ate . 
Croesus, the richest man in the world, had more wealth (olbos) than any 
man needs, and he deemed himself the most fortunate of men (koros, 
satiety). He revealed arrogance (hybris) in his meeting with Solon, the 
first episode (if we pursue the dramatic analogy, the earlier Mermnad 
history from Gyges to Alyattes is prologue). In the second episode a 
warning misfortune came to Croesus in the death of his son Atys. Never¬ 
theless he decided to check the rise of Cyrus, and wanting divine assurance 
of victory tested the Oracles to discover the most reliable. He found Delphi 
to be alone truthful (Q99) with the exception of Amphiaraos in Thebes, 
who also responded satisfactorily to his question. Then when Croesus 
asked at Delphi whether he should take the field against the Persians, the 
Pythia replied with Qioo: if he should make war on the Persians he 
would destroy a great kingdom. He made war and his own kingdom was 
destroyed (ate). 2 * 

Chronologically it is barely possible that Solon could have met 
Croesus as king, but the episode is surely unhistorical: it comes from the 
tradition of the Seven Wise Men. The tale of Atys and Adrastos is the 
myth of Attis and Kybele historicizcd; and Croesus on the pyre appears to 


27 See Oeri 1899: 7-17; Panitz 1935: 45-49; Defradas 1954: 208-228; Crahay 1956: 
182-207; Parke 1956: 126-140. 

28 The final episode ends with Apollo’s rescue of Croesus from the pyre (deus ex 
machina ); and in the exodos Croesus rebukes the Delphic Oracle and is rebuked in turn 

(Q103). 
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represent the Anatolian god Sandon, who dies in the fire. It is unlikely 
that Croesus survived the fall of Sardis (see Bakchylides 3.23-62) as in 
Herodotos’ narrative. 

The five Delphic oracles have the same function as the oracles of 
ancient legends, especially those that appear in tragedies based on the 
legends: they are steps in the story or drama, veiled warnings to the 
powerful and arrogant man and at the same time incitements to doom. 
None is like any historical response in mode or content, except that 
Herodotos’ version of Q100 contains a second clause which advises 
Croesus to ally himself with the strongest Hellenes. This clause may arise 
from an actual response by which Croesus was advised to ally himself 
with Lakedaimon. Since Croesus unquestionably made rich offerings to 
the Delphic Apollo, he may very well have consulted the Oracle. Surely 
the Pythia would have named Lakedaimon in response to his question on 
an alliance, since that was obviously the strongest Greek state in Croesus’ 
time and surely well known to him as such; but she would not have 
phrased her reply so indecisively, as though several Greek states might 
contend for the, rank of mightiest. In any case, there is no historical exam¬ 
ple of a reply in this form. It is really more likely that Croesus himself 
decided on a Lacedaemonian alliance, and if he went to Delphi at all, he 
did so to get a sanction of the alliance (it is unlikely that he asked for a 
sanction of his Persian campaign). 

Not too much should be inferred from Croesus’ offerings at Delphi. 
He made rich offerings to several prestigious Greek sanctuaries, apparently 
with no other purpose than to win the good will of the Greek states. 
Herodotos mentions offerings that Croesus made to Delphi, Amphiaraos, 
Didyma, and Ephesos, and he probably made them elsewhere. At Didyma 
(Branchidai), says Herodotos (1.92.2), Croesus made offerings equal in 
amount and quantity to those that he made at Delphi; and yet in 
Herodotos’ narrative Didyma failed Croesus’ test of Oracles. 

Herodotos’ history appears to be the source of all later notices of the 
Croesus oracles except that of Nicolaus of Damascus, whose source is 
probably Xanthos’ Lydian history. Nicolaus tells a story of Croesus on 
the pyre which differs in several details from Herodotos’ version. Yet it is 
essentially the same story: in both versions the Pythian Apollo had spoken 
Q100 to Croesus; Cyrus put Croesus on a pyre after taking Sardis; 
Apollo sent a rainstorm to save Croesus from the flames; and Croesus 
asked Cyrus to let him send chains to Apollo at Delphi and rebuke the 
god (Q103). So the pyre story with its antecedents was already current in 
Greek oral and written tradition in the fifth century, and both Herodotos 
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and Xanthos incorporated it in their histories. To this nuclear narrative 
Herodotos added other tales that the Croesus tradition brought him. 

Q 99 

The test oracle is no more likely to be genuine than Q92, Q239, and 
Li55. In Q92 Glaukos dared to ask Apollo whether he might perjure 
himself for gain; in Q99 Croesus tested the veracity of Apollo himself, 
speaker of Zeus’s will. Neither Greek nor Lydian would have been so 
presumptuous and impious. The story of the test both enhances Delphi’s 
glory and builds up Croesus’ hybris, starting him on his road to doom (ate). 
It puts Croesus in the same class as the Aesopic rogue who tried to 
deceive the Pythia (L155), or as Daphidas, who tried to make the Delphic 
Apollo look ridiculous (Q239); they, like Croesus, were testing the 
Delphic Oracle. Though Apollo in Q103 makes no point of Croesus’ 
test, in Xenophon’s Cyropaedia (7.2.17) Croesus grants that his test of 
Apollo’s Oracle was an impious act. } 

The theme of Apolline omniscience recurs in L172. Expressions of 
knowledge and quantity in terms of sand and the measures of the sea were 
proverbial. Hesiod has 00 8rj toi piirpa noXv<f>XolofSoio daXdaarjs: 
“I shall show you the measures of the roaring sea.” 29 The verses of Q99 
suggest creation for another purpose, perhaps a riddle, and subsequent 
adoption or adaptation to service in the Croesus legend as Apollo’s 
answer to the test question. 

Q100 

Herodotos quotes this response indirectly, rjv aTparevr^rai ini 
Tlipaas pLeyaXrjv ap^/jv KaraXvaeiv: “if he marches against the Per¬ 
sians he will destroy a great kingdom.” Later authors, beginning with 
Aristotle ( Rhet . 1407a), quote an hexameter verse, Kpoloos *AXvv 8 iaf 3 ds 
peydXrjv dpyr]v KaraXvaei: “Croesus, having crossed the Halys, will 
destroy a great kingdom.” It is expressed in the third person, an unusual 
form in reference to the consultant even when the response is spoken to his 
envoys or agents (notice Q101, 102). Those scholars who suppose that all 
responses must have had a verse form (see Parke 1956: 133) believe that this 
was the form in which Herodotos knew Q100, though he did not choose 
to quote it directly. This is improbable; more likely this response had 
only an indirect form in the oral tradition (though an occasional narrator 

29 OD 648. See Pind. Pyth. 9.44-49, where Chiron describes Apollo’s omniscience, 
especially oooa re \0cov rjpiva <f>v AA’ duanffintt \wndoai / iv OaXuutJij. Kai norafini v 
ifidfxadoi \oloOa] (46-47). See Crahay 1956: 193, who also points out the echo in Qyy’s third 
verse of Homeric Hymn 4.48. 
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might choose to express it in direct prose). By Herodotos* time verse 
forms had been devised for Q99, 101, 102, but not for Q100 and Q103. 

Q100 is often cited as a typical example of Delphi’s clever ambiguities: 
whatever the outcome, it is said, the Oracle will be proved right. This is 
to say that every war must be decisive, which is obviously far from true: 
Croesus’ campaign could have ended without destruction of either 
kingdom. Hence Q100 is clearly a post eventum composition. 

Q101 

Croesus’ third response is introduced with All 9 hotan (But when), 
a characteristic opening of traditional oracles, especially chresmologic 
productions, as we shall see in chapter 6. It was spoken after the fall of 
Astyages (550 b.c.), when Cyrus became king of all Iran. If we accept the 
narrative as history, it must have been spoken about 547. Yet Apollo tells 
Croesus that his kingdom will endure until the Medes have a mule for 
king, which appears to say that this will happen in the future, if it is going 
to happen at all. Furthermore Lyde podabre (tenderfooted Lydian) 
suits the condition of Lydians under Persian domination in the fifth 
century rather than the warrior Lydians of the Mermnad kingdom. 30 

Q102 

Herodotos tells us plainly that Q101 was the second oracle that 
Croesus received after his test. He then takes the story through to the 
fall of Sardis. Only in his account of the fall does he mention Q102, when 
Croesus’ mute son cried out and saved his father; for Croesus, having 
consulted Delphi about a cure for his son’s malady, was told that he 
should not want to hear his son’s voice, who would first speak on an evil 
day. For a consistent narrative this consultation would have to be later 
than Q101, that is, probably in the year preceding the fall of Sardis, and 
thus fulfilled soon after it was spoken. Croesus would have received this 
fairly plain warning of disaster in the midst of his preparations for invad¬ 
ing the Persian dominions. Hence Q102 seems unconnected with Q99- 
101 and more fittingly spoken years before the fall of Sardis. We would 
suppose that Croesus would have taken measures for his son’s cure soon 
after the death of Atys; so probably Q102 came to Herodotos from a 
different source. 

Q103 

The theme of divine apologia following upon a consultant’s rebuke of 
Apollo for having misled him occurs in L63, spoken to the Heraklids. 


30 See Crahay 1956: 199-201; on Q102 see 186-188. 
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As in the Heraklid legend, so in the Croesus tale the consultant receives 
a series of oracles which he misunderstands. After disaster he reproaches 
Apollo, who then makes his defense, explaining his previous responses, in 
the form of a response spoken by the Pythia. The Heraklids, however, 
achieve final success thereafter ; for Croesus all is lost. . 

The Croesus legend had several versions; the legend was built on 
oracles; and the oracles were called Delphic from the start (though the 
possibility of a Didymaean version must not be ruled out). Although some 
later writers do not specify Delphi, most name Apollo as oracle-speaker, 
surely meaning the Delphic Apollo; and the few who are less specific 
surely intend a Delphic oracle. 

Lykurgos (Q7) 

Since it is probable that the Delphic Oracle sanctioned the so-called 
Lycurgan constitutional reforms of Sparta (Q8), perhaps sometime in the 
seventh century, the legend of the lawgiver Lykurgos, including response 
Q7, must have been formed somewhat later. As Eduard Meyer pointed 
out, the only thing about Lykurgos that the sources agree upon is that the 
Spartans worshiped him as a god. He had a sanctuary ( hieron ) in Sparta 
and received annual sacrifices. He was an old Laconian god, the Wolf- 
worker, probably related to the Arcadian Lykaon and Zeus Lykaios. 31 
Meyer suggested that Qj was the Delphic sanction of the cult of Lykurgos 
as a god in Sparta. More likely the Spartan cult of Lykurgos antedates 
the Delphic oracular establishment. Moreover the form and content are 
not those in which sanctions were expressed. 

31 See Herod. 1.65; Strabo 8.5.5, P- 366; Paus. 3.16.6; Plut. Lyk. 1. On Lykurgos as 
god see Eduard Meyer, Forschtmgen zur alten Geschichte (Halle, 1892) 1.269-283; H. Jean- 
inaire, Couroi et Courktes (Lille: Biblioth&que Universitaire, 1939) 582-588; A. H. M. Jones, 
Sparta (Oxford: Blackwell, 1967) 5-7. Some historians still believe in an historical Lykurgos; 
see H. Michell, Sparta (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1952) 19-25; G. L. Huxley, Early Sparta 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1962) 40-43; W. den Boer, Laconian Studies 
(Amsterdam: North-Holland Publ. Co., 1954) 154 note 1. K. M. T. Chrimes assumes the 
historicity of Lykurgos in her argument on his date in Ancient Sparta (Manchester Univ. 
Press, 1949) 305-347; see den Boer, op. cit. 104-126. The so-called Olympic discus on which 
the names of Lykurgos and Iphitos were inscribed as founders of the Olympic truce along 
with the rules of the games is a weak support for an historical Lykurgos who would be a 
contemporary of Iphitos around 776; Iphitos is himself a shadowy figure. For the discus see 
Aristotle frag. 533 Rose ap. Plut. Lyc. 1; Phlegon Ol. 1.4; Paus. 5.20.1. The discus does not 
survive; we do not know what kind of letters were inscribed on it; and in any case it 
could not have been inscribed in 776 or thereabouts—there was no writing then—and 
probably not before 700 at the earliest. The names of Lykurgos and Iphitos were inscribed 
on the discus (perhaps later than the rules) to support the tradition that they were the 
founders. Again we may see the lawgiver god: he devised the Olympic laws as well as 
Sparta’s. His son was Eukosmos, according to Paus. 3.16.6.; i.e., the god was father of the 
constitution. 
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The hexameter oracle itself points to Lykurgos’ divine character in 
the third and fourth verses. In Herodotos’ story, as soon as Lykurgos 
entered the megaron of the temple, and before he could ask his question, 
the Pythia greeted him with Q7. The spontaneous response is characteristic 
of Legendary oracles. As L41 begins with the statement that Hesiod, 
dear to the Muses, is entering Apollo’s temple, Q7 begins with an address 
to Lykurgos in the second person: “Lykurgos, dear to Zeus and all the 
Olympians, you have come to my rich temple.” Besides this greeting the 
verse response has no more to express than the god’s uncertainty whether 
to address Lykurgos as god or man. There is no message, if the four verses 
that Herodotos quotes are the whole response. It may well be that its 
lack of message caused someone to add the two hexameters that Diodoros 
quotes; but they amount to no more than a statement that Apollo will 
give Sparta the finest constitution of any city’s. In Diodoros’ account 
Lykurgos received Q9 as his constitutional response in a separate consulta¬ 
tion; and that is of little use to a would-be lawgiver, who is merely advised 
to guide his people on the road that leads through courage and concord to 
the house of freedom, and to avoid the road that leads through strife and 
ruin to the house of slavery—after that Lykurgos might well go to Crete 
to find the laws that he needed (see Herodotos 1.65.4). 

Kypselos (Q 59-61) 

In Herodotos* account (5.92) of the meeting of the Peloponnesian 
states to hear Sparta’s proposal that the Peisistratids be restored to Athens, 
the Corinthian Sosikles spoke against restoration. In his speech he re¬ 
counted the origins of the Kypselid dynasty at Corinth, quoting Q59-61 
as part of the story. The speech is fictitious and the narrative mingles 
Corinthian legend with history. 32 It is the source of all later notices of the 
Kypselos legend and of the oracles quoted in it, except apparently that of 
Nicolaus of Damascus, who has details not mentioned in Herodotos’ 
story and perhaps drawn from Hellanikos or Androtion. But Nicolaus 
does not quote the verses: his indirect quotation of Q60 is an interpreta¬ 
tion of it rather than an accurate report of its content; and all that he says 
about Q61 is that Kypselos received a favorable response (sympherousan 
phemen). 

In truth the three responses show the traits of Legendary oracles. All 

32 See Crahay 1956: 234-246; Parke 1956: 115-120. Parke recognizes the post eventum 
character of Q59-60, spoken to Eetiori, but he thinks them “ forged ” in Kypselos’ lifetime, 
and he is ready to accept Q61 as genuine, except the third line. See also W. G. Forrest, The 
Emergence of Greek Democracy (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1966) 111, 121-122. 
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three are prophecies and two are obscurely phrased (mode E3). 33 The 
obscurities are plays on the name of Eetion, Kypselos’ father, said to be 
from Petra (hence eagle and stone). Moreover Q59 is a spontaneous 
response, and so apparently is Q61. In Q61 Kypselos is greeted in the 
same words as is Hesiod in L41, v OAjSios > ovtos avrjp 09 ifiov hopcov 
eoKCLTafiaivei (afufrinoAeveL, L41: “Blessed is this man who enters my 
house”); and the second line in both begins with the visitor’s name; then 
both continue with a prediction of great fame followed by final doom for 
either the consultant or his descendants. It is a formula of narrative 
prophecies. 

Q59 and Q61 were obviously invented as Delphic responses. Q60, 
however, probably was an anonymous oracle. Only in the Anthology is 
it labeled Delphic. Herodotos says only that it had come to the Bakchiads’ 
knowledge at an earlier time (some indefinite time before Eetion received 
Q59); and Nicolaus says the same thing. The first two verses are a riddle, 
which no doubt antedates the Kypselid legend; and it does not fit the 
situation very well. 


Adventitious Oracles 

Although the Orestes legend had no oracle to begin with, L7 and L8 
were introduced into it as Delphic pronouncements. Some other ancient 
legends require no oracles in their basic plots and were originally told 
without them; later in the course of their transmission they became 
embellished with prophecies or oracular commands, which were not 
considered Delphic at first, but which eventually acquired a Delphic 
attribution in some versions. Such are the legends of Alkmaion (L38-40), 
Herakles (L107-114, 119-120), and the Trojan War (Li, 56, 98-100, 122). 
In the earliest Alkmaion legend it was Amphiaraos himself who before 
his death ordered his sons to kill their mother and to make war on Thebes. 34 
In the Herakles legend it was first Eurystheus himself who ordered the 
hero to perform labors for him; then Zeus entered the story to ordain the 
labors and also Herakles’ servitude to Omphale. 35 And we have seen that in 
the legends of the Trojan War, as they appear in the Homeric poems, 


33 Herodotos also calls Q61 amphidexion , though the three verses quoted are clear 
enough, so that How ad loc. interprets the adjective as “two-edged,” in that it indicates 
success for Kypselos, but an end to the dynasty thereafter. 

34 Apollod. 3.6.2 ; Diod. 4.65.6; Hyg. Fab . 73; cf. the prophecy of the dead Amphia¬ 
raos, predicting victory of the Epigonoi and the death of Adrastos* son, Pind. Pyth. 8.39-56. 

35 The labors: Od. 11.622; Diod. 4.10.7. Servitude to Omphale: Soph. Track. 248-257; 
Pherekydes 3.82bJ ap. Schol. in Od. 21.22; Serv. auct. Aen. 8.299. 
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seers like Kalchas made the necessary predictions and revelations (all of 
which are elaborations of the story and unnecessary to the basic legend). 
Agamemnon’s consultation of Pytho (Li), mentioned in the Odyssey 
(8.78-81), is unique, and indicates an early appearance of the Delphic 
Oracle in the Trojan legend, though it cannot have occurred much earlier 
than 700. In the Iliad Agamemnon as commander gathers his forces at 
Aulis on his own authority, making sacrifices to the gods and giving heed 
to omens and to Kalchas. 

Quasi-Historical responses are much less likely than Legendary 
responses to find their way into established tales that initially had no 
need of oracles, since most tales of that kind are the old legends of pre¬ 
historic times. A legendary or pseudo-historical tale that began after 800 
was not so likely to acquire an oracular episode if it began without one. 
Still, some of these later talcs arc old legends or folktales transformed, and 
there are some into which oracles were introduced. 

In a speech before the Athenians, King Leotychidas of Sparta told the 
story of Glaukos, Epikydes’ son, and Herodotos* report of it (6.86) is the 
source of all later references to it and to response Q92. The story is 
plainly a fable: Herodotos has the king introduce it with the words “We 
Spartans say ( legomen ) that there lived in Lakedaimon three generations 
ago Glaukos, Epikydes’ son.” And in concluding his story the king 
says that the whole family of Glaukos had died out in Sparta and that 
there was no longer any house there identified with him. 36 Glaukos is 
plainly a fictitious person, and the story is a variant of a widespread tale 
ordinarily told as we find it in Conon 3 8 and Pseudo-Herodotos (ap. Stob. 
Flor . 3.28.21). In both accounts there is an Ionian depositor, either Arche- 
timos of Erythrai, who leaves gold with Kydios of Tenedos (Pseudo- 
Herodotos), or an unnamed Milesian (as in Leotychidas’ tale), who leaves 
gold with a banker in Tauromenion (Conon). 37 The receiver at first 
denies the deposit, just as Glaukos denies it, and then attempts a trick 
whereby he will return the deposit and the depositor will reject it: he puts 
the gold inside a hollow fennel stalk, which he seals and hands to the 
depositor. The trick fails when the depositor throws the stalk to the 


36 Yet Parke 1956: 380-382 considers Glaukos and the response historical: “That a 
Spartan, Glaucus, did make such an inquiry and receive this verse response can be taken as 
certain but it is not clear why it must be so taken. See also Dempsey 1918: 137-138. On 
the story as apologue see Crahay 1956: 97-99; cf. Panitz 1955: 71. Surely no Greek would 
ever have asked such a question at Delphi, and no man who intended to forswear himself 
would thus reveal his intention. 

37 The receiver’s name Kydios is probably the original of or a variation on the name 
Epikydes of the receiver’s father in Herod. 6.86. 
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ground in anger and breaks it open, revealing the gold. In Herodotos* 
tale Glaukos* consultation of Delphi, asking whether he might forswear 
himself for gain, replaces the attempted trick. Then the moral is pointed 
when after a response—which, though affirmative, predicts that Horkos* 
son will pursue the perjurer until his whole house has perished—Glaukos 
asks forgiveness and is told that the intention is equivalent to the deed. 
And Glaukos* line came to an end. The new moral imposed upon the 
tale suits the change from hollowed fennel stalk to Delphic consultation. 

The verse oracle is based on Hesiod’s Works and Days 213-341 and 
owes much of its phrasing to it, as Crahay points out. The seventh verse 
is Works 285 without change; the personification of Horkos comes from 
Works 219; the doom of the perjurer’s family is announced in Works 284; 
and Works 322 is the source of Glaukos* question. 

The preceding pages illustrate the various ways in which oracles were 
introduced into tales, how they were transmitted and attributed, how 
they acquired Delphic attributions, and how they were quoted. The 
predictions and divine commands of oral narrative acquired a Delphic 
attribution in transmission, sometimes infrequently (L27), sometimes in 
several versions, so that the Delphic label became established in literary 
tradition (L17, 60-67; Q 13,-21). In some instances a Delphic response 
replaced a different narrative device (Q92) or was introduced for a definite 
purpose into a story that began without oracles (L7-8, Q7); or, if a story 
had an oracle to start with, Delphic oracles were added for new episodes, 
as in the Oedipus legend (L18-21). Or Delphic responses were invented 
with the original story as integral parts of it (Q59, 61, 99-103). 

We have no verse form for several oracles discussed in this chapter, 
and probably they never had a verse form: their only direct form might 
be the variable prose statement of a narrator, or as L8, the trimeter speech 
of a dramatic poet. The others received at some point an hexameter 
expression. 



CHAPTER 


Questionable Resp 


onses 


In the foregoing chapters many responses classed as Quasi-Historical 
have been shown to be not authentic (or at best questionable). They are 
transparently folkloric in character; and for many the Delphic attribution 
is rather casual, an accident of tradition. We must now consider a number 
of questionable Quasi-Historical responses, most of them well-known 
from the pages of Herodotos or Plutarch or Pausanias; oracles which 
many historians and classicists would not want to reject, so familiar have 
they become as examples of typical Delphic oracles. 


The Cyrenaic Oracles 

Herodotos (4.150-164) reports eight often responses on the foundation 
and early history of Cyrene (Q45-51, 118-120). He distinguishes two 
versions of the foundation legend, putting Q45 and Q46 in the Theraean 
version, Q47-50 in the Cyrenaic; Q118 and Q119 appear in his account 
of Cyrene’s early history. 

None of these responses is likely to be genuine. Only Q46 and Q48 
might be considered to be derived from an actual Delphic sanction of a 
Theraean colonial enterprise in Libya; but as they stand they are part 
of a dubious narrative. According to Herodotos Q46 followed upon 
seven rainless years, in which all trees withered, a god-sent punishment of 
the Theraeans for having ignored Q45. Droughts have certainly occurred 
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in Greece, but it is unlikely that the driest year has not had some rain. 
And if a single season (October-May) ever went by without any rain at 
all, a city would have consulted an Oracle then to discover the cause or 
find out what to do, and would not have let seven years go by without 
doing anything. A seven-year drought is a folktale motive, and so is the 
sending of it for a divine punishment. Q48 likewise followed upon mis¬ 
fortunes resulting from Battos’ neglect of Q47; and Q48 was also dis¬ 
obeyed after a half-hearted attempt to send a colony to Libya. The records 
of certainly genuine responses show no instance of disobedience; this is 
also a folkloristic feature. 

Q49 is an example of oracular rebuke to the consultant, unattested 
among Historical responses; it is like L57, 141, 176, and Q26, which 
point the morals of fables. All Quasi-Historical oracles which contain a 
rebuke are at best dubious (Q26, 30, 92, 103, 112; cf. Didyma 6C). Q50 
is the statement that whoever goes to Libya too late for the division of 
land will regret it. This was spoken to all Hellenes who came, no matter 
what their questions were (cf. L89). This resembles the authentic Q124, 
“Free Athens,” spoken to every Spartan enquirer; but it is said that Kleis- 
thenes bribed the Pythia to do this. It was nothing that the Pythia would 
otherwise be likely to do. 

Q118 has the features of lame king and god-appointed savior. Battos 
III was lame, and when he came to the throne, the Cyrenaeans consulted 
Delphi about the best thing to do in the circumstances. The Pythia told 
them to send to Mantinea for an arbitrator. The theme of lame king 
appears in Pausanias’ version (7.2.1) of the Medon-Neileus legend (L68- 
69): Medon was a lame king, and Neileus refused to remain in Athens as 
his subject after losing the kingship to him. It appears also in Q163, 
predicting disaster if Sparta should have a lame king. This was not really 
a Delphic response, but taken from the chresmologue Diopeithes’ oracle 
collection (pp. 148-150) in an attempt to keep Agesilaos from the throne. 
The theme of the god-appointed man whom the consulting city should 
summon for its salvation appears in Q18, 53, 54, instructing Sparta to 
summon Tyrtaios, Terpander, and Thaletas. In response to Q118 the 
Mantineians sent Demonax as lawgiver to Cyrene. 

Q47 was spoken to the founder of Cyrene, whose true name was 
Aristotle of Thera, in response to his inquiry on his speech defect; and the 
response assumes that he was already called Battos. Likewise in one version 
of Q45 Grinnos inquired about his son Battos’ speech. But Battos is 
probably a Libyan title that kings of Cyrene assumed and that Greeks 
identified with their word battos , “stammerer”; hence the story of Battos’ 
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speech defect. The founder could not have had this name until he had 
established himself in Cyrene. 

The inescapable or enforced divine command appears in Q45-49. 
The Theraeans and Battos neglected the god’s command or carried it out 
imperfectly, but were finally forced to found a colony in Libya. The 
legend of L73 is similar: the Aeolians neglected the divine command to 
sail to farthest Mysia, according to Demon. As in the Battos story the 
god spoke the same command several times to Kometes and then in the 
next generation to Penthilos, who obeyed it and settled his Aeolians on 
the Mysian coast. When the Boeotians failed to follow Apollo’s command 
to found a city in the Pontic land sacred to Herakles, they suffered losses 
in war; then the god repeated his command (Q94-95). Similar is Q227, 
spoken to Ptolemy when he ignored the instructions of his dream vision 
to fetch an image of Sarapis from Sinope. 

Like spontaneous response, irrelevant response is a feature of narrative 
consultations; that is, the Pythia does not answer the question asked, but 
tells the enquirer something else. In Q45 Grinnos asking about other 
matters (Herodotos), and in Q47 Battos asking about his speech defect, 
are told only to colonize Libya (except in Diodoros’ version of Q47). 
Likewise Oedipus, asking who his true parents were, was told with 
apparent irrelevance that he should not go back to his native land; else 
he would kill his father and marry his mother (L18). Other examples of 
irrelevant response are L60, 99; Q41, 249, 250, 268. 

Dynastic decline or termination is a theme that Q119 and Q120 have 
in common with Q61, spoken to Kypselos of Corinth on his sons and 
grandsons, and with Q245, spoken to Attalos I of Pergamon on his 
grandsons and great-grandsons. Similar is Q96, spoken to the Lydians 
on Gyges’ kingship. Q119 also has the distinctive sign, ambiguously 
expressed, that will mark the end of someone’s prosperity or security: 
Arkesilaos III must not fire the oven that he finds full of jars (p. 61). In 
L75 the Boeotians will lose their country when they see white ravens. 
This very sign of white ravens (in L163 indicating the right site for colon¬ 
ists) appears in a variant legend of Arkesilaos III: the appearance of a white 
raven was an ominous portent for his reign, according to an anonymous 
prophecy (Herakleides Rep . 4.4). 

The whole history of early Cyrene as told by Herodotos and others 
is a fabric of legend. The responses may have been suggested by an original 
Delphic sanction of the colonial enterprise; more likely they have their 
origins purely in legendary tradition. According to Callimachus (Hymn 
2.66) Apollo in raven form guided Battos when he came to Libya. Here 
may be the germ of Apollo’s oracular role in the story. 
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The Cyrenaic legend began in several oral traditions: we have already 
noticed Theraean (Q45-46) and Cyrenaic (Q47-50) versions. Q51, 
reported by Menekles, belongs to still another version. Herodotos proba¬ 
bly took his Cyrenaic narrative from a written source, a chronicle com¬ 
posed in Cyrene and fitted with “Delphic” oracles. For Q47, 49, 50, and 
probably Q119 (for which Herodotos* prose version shows traces of 
hexameters) verses were composed, or perhaps adapted from other 
compositions. Q50 does not look as if it were originally meant to be an 
oracle. 1 


The Tegean Oracles 

Apparently all later sources derive their information about the 
Spartan-Tegean War and the three responses attached to it (Q88-90) 
from Herodotos directly or indirectly. Hence, although some sources 
introduce one or more of the three without reference to Delphi, they 
obviously have the Delphic Apollo in mind as speaker. Three writers, 
however, who quote a single line of Q88 show a different tradition. 
Polyainos (1.8) tells about a stratagem of the Arcadian king Elnes and 
ends his story by quoting line 4 of Q88 as the conclusion of an unspecified 
logion. Two Scholiasts quote the second verse without reference to the 
Tegean War, but in illustration of the earliest Arcadians* way of life: 
“there are many acorn-eating men in Arcadia*’; both call it an oracular 
response, but only one ascribes it to Delphi. 2 Their manner of quoting the 
line suggests a proverb. Likewise the first three words, ApKaSirjv \l airels, 
“you ask me for Arcadia,** are listed in paroemiographers and quoted 
elsewhere as a proverbial saying without reference to an oracle. 3 

Q88 is the same kind of response as Q100 and many others, the 
apparent promise of victory that turns out to be a prediction of defeat; 
the Spartans, like Croesus, were too ready to assume a favorable meaning. 
The first three lines of Q90 are a riddle adapted to the narrative (p. 81); 
the final two were added to fit the riddle as an oracle to the tale. Even so 
the final three words Teyerjs eTurappodos Zacrr) do not properly have the 


1 See Crahay 1956: 110-133; Oeri 1935: 20-28; Defradas 1954: 245-253; Ludolf 
Malten, Kyrene: Sagengeschichtliche und historischt Untersuchungen (Berlin: Weidmann, 1911) 
196-201. A fourth-century B.c. inscription of Cyrene (SEG 9.3 = Meiggs-Lewis, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions 5) offers evidence of the Cyrenaean tradition and may point to a 
chronicle. It alludes to Q47, mentioning Apollo but not Delphi, and quotes what purports 
to be the pact between Thera and the colonists. The authenticity of the pact is questionable, 
but see L. H. Jeffery, “The Pact of the First Settlers at Cyrene,” Historia 10 (1961) 139-147. 

2 Scholl, on Lyk. 482 and on Aesch. Prom. 450. 

3 Diogen. 2.69; Apost. 3.83; see PW, p. 15. 
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meaning required, but the opposite, “You will be helper of Tegea,” and 
one suspects that they were devised for a rather different story. 

Probably Q88 belongs to an earlier Tegean tale of the war; then 
Spartans, to enhance national pride, devised the tale of finding Orestes’ 
bones and the two responses Q89-90 required for it, leading to Spartan 
victory. But that victory is questionable: Herodotos does not tell us 
explicitly that the Spartans took Tegea, and it does not appear that they 
did so, although Sparta acquired hegemony over Arcadia as over most of 
the Peloponnesos. Spartans could hardly have been in possession of Tegea 
at any point before the later fifth century if the Tegeans showed the 
Spartan chains on the walls of Athena Alea’s temple in Herodotos’ time 

(1.664). 

In itself Q89 could stand as a genuine response, since it merely pre¬ 
scribes instituting a hero cult of Orestes at Sparta as a condition of success 
in war. It is, however, too much a necessary step in the story; this response 
must be spoken so that the Spartans can ask, “Where are Orestes’ bones ?” 
and be given the riddle of Q90, which leads to Liches at the blacksmith 
shop. If the Delphic Oracle ever directed the Spartans to establish Orestes’ 
tomb or heroon at Sparta, the response would either be a sanction of a 
Spartan initiative or a Delghic instruction designed to fill a gap in the cults 
of Sparta (at some point Dorian Sparta began to appropriate the pre- 
Dorian Atreids as her own; see H. T. Wade-Gcry, CAH 3.566). It would 
probably not be expressed as a command to bring Orestes’ bones to 
Sparta, but in the manner of H23, 44, 49, 60, (cf. H37), a simple direction 
to establish the cult. In any case the Spartans would be prepared to supply 
the necessary bones for the tomb. 


The Wooden Wall 

The two famous responses spoken to Athens on Xerxes* invasion 
(Q146-147) offer special problems. They lie close to the border of His¬ 
torical and Quasi-Historical, since they were reputedly spoken in 481/80, 
and it is Herodotos who reports them. Whatever the date of his birth, 
which is uncertain (p. 8, note 10), Herodotos seems to scholars too 
close to the events of 480 to allow any doubt about the authenticity of 
these responses. He lived many years in Athens when events of the Persian 
Wars were still vivid in men’s memories, and he talked to older men who 
had lived through Xerxes’ invasion. So in general historians and commen¬ 
tators have accepted these oracles as unquestionably true pronouncements 
of the Pythia. Parke says, “... there can be no doubt that we have here 
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the original utterances of Delphi before the event.” 4 It is not likely, one 
may suppose, that forty years after Salamis anyone could successfully 
circulate these oracles as Delphic, if they were not; for elder Athenians 
would presumably have known that they were false. 

Yet we have to recognize that these two oracles are very unlike any 
Historical responses and are very like Legendary and unauthentic Quasi- 
Historical responses. (1) Each consists of twelve hexameter verses, very 
long for a genuine Delphic response (even longer than most unauthentic 
verse responses). (2) Q147 is expressed mainly in mode E3, unclear predic- 
diction: Zeus will grant Athens an invincible wooden wall, and Salamis 
will lose (or destroy) many children of men at sowing time or harvest. 
A minor mode of Q146 is E2, clear prediction—the invader will destroy 
Athens and other towns—a mode almost absent from Historical responses. 
(3) Apparently Q146 is a spontaneous utterance. Herodotos says that 
when the Athenian envoys, having performed the customary rites (ta 
nomizomena) about the sanctuary, seated themselves in the megaron, the 
Pythia spoke her twelve verses. He can hardly mean to include the asking 
of their question among the preliminaries; and surely questions were not 
asked before entry into the megaron. Only among Legendary and non- 
genuine Quasi-Historical oracles do we find spontaneous responses and 
absence of questions. Again, the question of Q147 is in request form, 
equally unhistorical. (4) The envoys, receiving Q146 with dismay, were 
advised by the Delphian Timon to renew the consultation. They did so 
and received Q147. Herodotos does not inform us whether they made 
their second consultation on the same day or the next. They could hardly 
have waited a whole month, a consideration that must be taken into 
account: for those who consider Q146-147 genuine are also likely to 
believe that monthly (or even yearly) consultations were the rule in 481/ 
480—they are forced to suppose that Q147 was spoken on the same day. 
If it was spoken immediately after Q146, this was in effect a compound 
consultation like those of Q47, 140, 250, 268 ; L42, 63, 64, 69, 73. Histori¬ 
cal consultations show only single question and response. (5) Not only is 
the long poetic form suspect, but so are the specific content and manner 
of expression, which closely resemble the Croesus oracles Q101 and Q103. 
Q146 like Q101 counsels flight before an invader (this is contingent advice 
in Q101): there will be nothing for the consultant to do but give up and 

4 Parke 1956: 170; see How and Wells 1912: 2.181-182; A. Hauvette, Htrodote 
historien des guerres mediques (Paris, 1894) 322-328; N. G. L. Haminond, A History of Greece 
to 322 B.C. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959) 223; C. Hignett, Xerxes* Invasion of Greece 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963) 441-445. 
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run. And as in Q103 Apollo pleads with the Moirai to avert Croesus* 
doom and succeeds in gaining from them a concession of three more 
years for Croesus, so in Q147 Athena pleads with Zeus to avert Athens* 
doom and gains from him the concession of a wooden wall, which will 
remain untaken. No Historical response advises threatened people to take 
flight (cf. Hi7), and none offers information on Olympian affairs. (6) 
Q146 begins 0 meleoi (“O wretched men’*), which is a common opening 
of Bakid, Sibylline, and other traditional oracles (pp. 155, 171). In fact, 
Tzetzes (Chil. 9.812) attributes the whole first verse of Q146 to Bakis. 5 

It may seem impossible that these oracles can have been entirely 
manufactured after the fact, although they show so many dubious features. 
If they be rejected as completely unhistorical, then the whole story of 
Themistokles* interpretation of Q147 (that the wooden walls were ships) 
has to be removed from history, and to do so creates a greater difficulty: 
how did the story arise and how did it become accepted as true forty 
years later ? It looks as though there had been an oracle on a wooden wall 
and that Themistokles interpreted it in accordance with his policy of 
building a strong navy and depending on it. 

Crahay (1956: 295-304) sees but one oracle in two parts of twelve 
verses each, which Themistokles either, in the manner of Kleisthencs and 
Kleomenes (Q124, 137), induced the Pythia to speak, having composed 
the verses beforehand; or, in the period when the Persians had cut off 
access to Delphi, circulated as Delphic oracles, knowing that if all turned 
out well Delphi would not disown them. He emphasizes the extent to 
which Themistokles relied upon reported portents to further his own 
strategy; and it is very likely that he manufactured many of these prodi¬ 
gies. 6 

This is to suppose that the oracles were spoken or composed in the 
summer of 480, in agreement with most historians, although Hcrodotos 
plainly places the Athenian consultation before the assembly of the 
Hellenic allies at the Isthmos in the fall of 481. It has seemed to scholars 
that the verses reflect the Persian advance after Thermopylai and their 
approach to Athens. Yet those who consider these to be genuine Delphic 
pronouncements must then face the problem of Athenian access to Delphi 
and must allow sufficient time before the battle of Salamis for the state 


5 Q146 has a three-part structure (see pp. 177-181), in which the message component 
is interrupted by a long explication: salutation (line 1), message (1-2), explication (3-11), 
message (12). Q147 also has three parts, of which the explication occurs at two points: 
explication (1-2), assertion of mantic authority (3), explication (4-5), message (6-12). 

6 See Herod. 8.41.2-3, 55, 65; Plut. Them. 10. 
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envoys to go to Delphi, have two consultations, and return to Athens, 
and for the debate on the interpretation of “wooden wall” that followed 
the envoys* return. If one supposes that the Oracle was open only on the 
seventh of the month (or only on the seventh Bysios, which throws the 
consultation back to early March at latest, long before Thermopylai), 
the problem becomes still more complex—but obviously Herodotos’ 
narrative supposes much more frequent consultations. It must be that if 
there was a consultation Herodotos* indication of the time is about right; 
it had to take place several months before Salamis. 

Herodotos* narrative is the source of all the numerous later notices 
of these responses except one. Aelian, citing Aristotle and Philochoros, 
says, 

fjL€ToiKi^,ofjL€vo)v yap ra)V AOrjvalajv is ras vavs rjviKa tov \povov 6 
mpcrrjs tov piiyav noXepov ini ttjv 'EXXaSa i£rjip€, Kal eXeyov ol yprjopLol 
Xcoov elvai rots Adrjvalois tt)v p,iv narplSa anoXmtiv imprjvai Si rcov 
rpirjpwv , . . . 

[NA 12.35] 

“The Athenians moved into the ships when the Persian kindled the great 
war against Hellas, and the oracles said that it was better for the Athenians 
to leave their country and embark on the triremes, .. 

The time of the chresmoi is uncertain, since the indications are here 
confused: they could have appeared when Xerxes began the war or when 
the Athenians had abandoned the city or at any point in between. We 
cannot know how completely or accurately Aelian reports Aristotle and 
Philochoros, but it seems evident that they refer to Q147, if not also to 
Q146. The formulaic Xcoov etvai to is AOrjvatois , “it is better for the 
Athenians,” presumes a question in the same form; observe too the 
unspecified plural chresmoi . It is conceivable that the Athenians under 
Themistokles* leadership consulted several Oracles, asking a divine 
sanction for abandoning the city and relying on their fleet. The same form 
of question would have been asked at each: “Is it better that... ?” And 
the answer of each would be expressed in the same terms. The consulta¬ 
tions could have been made as early as the fall of 481, since the Athenians 
knew then that the Persian forces were on the move and would come with 
a great navy. But this supposition does not account for the debate on the 
wooden wall. The debate in Herodotos* narrative follows upon the receipt 
of Q147 as he reports it. We must suppose his story and the two responses 
built up from the conventional kind of response that Aristotle and Philo¬ 
choros reported: that the “wooden wall” phrase either was used in such 
a response or came from a chresmologue*s oracle attributed to Delphi 
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(see pp. 159, 165); and that the two verse oracles were composed some 
time after Salamis. 7 

It is very possible that Herodotos’ story was developed in thirty or 
forty years and accepted as truth even by his elder contemporaries. We 
do not in fact have any record of how Herodotos* narrative was received 
or of any objections that his contemporaries may have made. We hardly 
appreciate the great difference between his time and ours in the reporting 
of events, the preservation of records, the means of communication, the 
general state of knowledge. The Greeks had almost none of our facilities 
in communications and records: there was nothing of what we call 
media; there was little in the way of archives. We scarcely realize how 
much they depended on oral reports and how ready men were to believe 
what they were told. 8 

Actually the authenticity of Q146-147 has no greater foundation on 
grounds of nearness to Herodotos* lifetime than have other responses that 
he records for the 481-479 period, i.e., Q144, 145, 149, 152, 153, spoken 
to the Argives, Cretans, Delphians, and Spartans. Of these Parke (1956: 
167-168, 172-174) does not hesitate to reject Q149 (Delphians), 152 and 
153 (Spartans). Crahay (156: 304-325) shows conclusively that none can 
be genuine. The defender of the authenticity of Q146-147 may argue 
that Athenian conditions of public information and record were much 
superior to those elsewhere, and that it would not be so easy there to 
attribute responses falsely to Delphi in one generation. 9 But what about 
Q149, said to be spoken by Apollo to the Delphians themselves ? And yet 
the story and the response cannot be authentic (Fontenrose 1960a: 198- 
205). So we must conclude that these two responses are dubious at best; 
if authentic they are extraordinary and unusual pronouncements of the 
Delphic Oracle. 


7 Crahay 1956: 301-302 would have the verses composed, though not just as we have 
them, in the summer of 480, including the two final verses of Q147 addressed to Salamis. 
Notice that in Herodotos’ account chresmologues played a part in the interpretation of 
Qi 47 - 

8 If around 440 Herodotos was told that these verses were spoken by the Pythia at 
Delphi, or if anyone doubted his statement that they were, how could he verify their 
authenticity ? There were probably no records kept at Delphi; and the Delphians generally 
accepted any oracle as Delphic that was said to have been. 

9 How (How and Wells 1912: 2.181-182) makes the argument: “The authenticity of 
the first oracle [Q146] is proved by the fact that no one would later have invented gloomy 
predictions and advice falsified by the event, as well as by the adaptation in Aesch. Pers. 
83f.” But what is false? The Persians took all mainland Attica; they burned the city, 
including the gods* temples. As for Pers. 84-86 it is more likely that Aeschylus’ lines sug¬ 
gested line 6 of Q146 than that the response suggested these phrases to Aeschylus. On 
Qi 52-153 see Hignett, op. cit. 439-440. 
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The Tomb of Pausanias 

Nobody, so far as I know, has questioned the authenticity of Q174, 
which may be taken as no more than a direction to place the regent 
Pausanias’ tomb in the protemenisma of Athena Chalkioikos’ temenos in 
Sparta and to set up two bronze images of him. Yet there are several 
features of the response and story that raise doubts. (1) Although the 
direction to transfer Pausanias’ tomb to the place where he died is clear 
enough in Thucydides’ account, the second direction is obscure, namely 
that the Spartans should return two bodies instead of one to the goddess. 
Diodoros, depending probably on Ephoros, expresses the first direction 
somewhat obscurely in his version: they should restore her suppliant to 
the goddess. This response, says Diodoros, the Spartans considered impos¬ 
sible of performance and finally hit upon the substitution of two images. 
(2) According to Diodoros, the Lacedaemonians came to Delphi to ask a 
response on other matters, but the god told them to restore her suppliant 
to the goddess. As we have seen, it is a characteristic of legendary and 
pseudo-historical consultations that the Pythia’s reply ignores the questions 
asked. (3) A direction to establish a hero cult is common enough. In most 
cases the cult would be observed at an existing grave; in special cases a 
new grave would have to be made and the hero’s remains (or what 
passed for them) be brought from elsewhere. But an oracular order to 
move a man’s grave to the place where he died is strange and unprece¬ 
dented among Historical responses. It has the flavor of legend about it. 

Thucydides does not tell the whole story of Pausanias* death and 
burial as it was told among the folk. He limits his information to what he 
considers to be true history. And it may be that the tale of Pausanias’ 
ghost had not yet arisen, but it is likely that it lies behind Thucydides’ 
words, Kal cos* ay os avrots ov to Trenpayfievov (“and as the event had 
brought pollution on them”). Aristodemos reports the response, attributed 
only to “the god,” as an instruction to appease the daimones of Pausanias. 
Plutarch’s version is similar: an anonymous oracle instructed Sparta to 
appease Pausanias’ ghost ( psyche ), and the city sent for psychagogues from 
Italy to exorcise the eidolon (Plutarch Mor. 56oef; Horn. Mel. 1). Pseudo- 
Themistokles ( Epist . 4) appears to have this tradition, since he speaks of an 
avenging spirit (palamnaios , aliterios) “to be dismissed by bronze statues 
according to the god’s oracle to the Spartans on Pausanias.” The author 
Pausanias, however, tells of a somewhat different spirit, an Epidotes, 
whose function was to avert the wrath of Zeus Hikesios, directed not 
against the Spartans but against the regent Pausanias himself for his 
murder of the Byzantine maid Kleonike, which brought an agos on him; 
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and though he tried to remove this curse by consulting Arcadian psycha- 
gogues, he failed to rid himself of it. In accordance with a Delphic oracle 
the Spartans made the bronze statues and instituted worship of Epidotes 
(Pausanias 3.17.7-9). 

What we have, then, is a tale of the ghost or avenging daimon of 
Pausanias haunting Athena’s temple and troubling the Spartans until they 
took measures through an oracle or necromancers or both to rid them¬ 
selves of the spirit. It is a variant of the avenging spirit tale told of the hero- 
athletes (Fontenrose 1968: 76-79, 85). After Pausanias’ victory at Plataia 
and his service to the state as regent, the ephors punished him for wrongful 
acts done at Byzantium. Pausanias then conspired with the king of Persia 
and attempted to promote a helot rebellion. The Spartans recalled Pausa¬ 
nias, charged him with Medism and treason, and put him in prison (com¬ 
pare Euthykles, Q168). Later, after being freed because of lack of evidence 
against him, Pausanias took refuge in Athena’s temenos when the ephors 
proceeded against him once more on discovering good evidence of his 
guilt, and shut himself in a hut within the precinct (the athlete Kleomedes 
also took refuge in a temple of Athena and enclosed himself in a chest, 
Q166). The Spartans starved him, then moved him outside the sanctuary 
to die, and buried him in unconsecrated ground. Plague (or Pausanias* 
ghost) afflicted Sparta, leading to the oracular response, which prescribed 
the site of Pausanias* tomb and the two bronze images (i.e., the return of 
two bodies) as appeasement of his avenging spirit. The story of Pausanias 
parallels in every feature the hero-athlete tale. 

The story starts from true history, Pausanias* activities after 479, his 
troubles with his own city, and probably his death as suppliant in Athena’s 
sanctuary. And two bronze statues of him were seen by the author Pau¬ 
sanias, who mentions no tomb—besides Thucydides only Nepos mentions 
Pausanias* grave. Any other facts are conjectural: it is possible that after 
Pausanias’ death a ghost scare came upon the Spartans. In any case here 
were the materials with which to frame a story on a well-known pattern. 
And we can now understand the meaning which the grave and the statues 
assumed in the tale: they were the devices by which the ghost was laid. 
Aktaion’s ghost was laid by burning the remains of his body and chaining 
a bronze image of him to a rock (L13 8). Jason’s sons, after being stoned to 
death, afflicted the Corinthians and were appeased at oracular command 
(L35) by annual sacrifices (presumably at their grave) and by an image of 
Deima (Terror; compare Epidotes). When famine came upon the Locrians 
for mutilating the statue of Euthykles, the Delphic Oracle commanded 
them to honor the offended image (Q168); and thereafter the Locrians 
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erected an altar for the worship of Euthykles and honored his image 
equally with Zeus’s. Hesychios informs us (£4750) that Epidotes is a 
name of Zeus in Lakedaimon; and probably this Zeus was identified with 
the Epidotes, averter of Pausanias’ agos, his avenging daimon. 

Perhaps the story began as an aition of the two statues of Pausanias 
that stood beside Athena’s altar. The Delphic Oracle entered the story 
very soon: for Thucydides attributes the response to Delphi about fifty 
years after Pausanias’ death; though perhaps Delphi was not present in the 
story to begin with: manteis and psychagogues would be enough. It may 
be that the Delphic Oracle sanctioned a Spartan proposal to place Pau¬ 
sanias* grave at the entrance of Athena’s temenos and to set up the statues 
by the altar; but if so it was not Q174 in any of its versions that the Pythia 
spoke to them. 


The Locrian Maidens 

Much has been written in the past century about the Locrian maidens, 
and most scholars accept as fact the testimony of ancient writers that from 
some indefinite early date the Opuntian Locrians sent two maidens every 
year, or periodically, to the temple of Athena in Troy, where they served 
the goddess by performing the menial tasks of sweeping and washing the 
temple. The aition is a typical legend of offended deity: Aias Oileus’ son 
offended Athena when he raped Kassandra in her temple, dragging his 
victim from Athena’s image, which she had clasped. Not satisfied with 
Aias’ death at sea on the Achaean fleet’s return Athena sent a plague on the 
Locrian land in the third year after Troy’s fall, whereupon the Locrians 
received an oracle (L157) which instructed them to send two maidens to 
serve Athena in order to propitiate her. 10 This oracle is nowhere identi¬ 
fied as Delphic; and only Aelian says that Apollo spoke it; whereas, 
according to Annaeus Placidus, it was Athena who gave the order per 
oraculum. 


10 See Aen. Tact. 31.24; Timaios 566.146J ap. Schol. vet. in Lyc. 1155 = ap. Tzetz. 
in Lyc. 1141; Callim. Aitia 1.35 Pf. ap. Schol. A in II. 13.66; Lyk. 1141-1173 with Schol. 
vet. and Tzetzes; Polyb. 12.5.7; Strabo 13.1.40, pp. 600-601; Ael. frag. 47; Annaeus 
Placidus ap. Serv. auct. Aen. 1.41; Apollod. epit. 6.20-22; Iambi. Pyth. 8.42; A. Wilhelm, 
“Die lokrische Madcheninschrift,” Jahr. Oest. Arch. Inst. 14 (1911) 163-256 (inscription, 
168-169); Walter Leaf, Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography (London: Macmillan, 1912) 
126-144; Lewis Famell, Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1921) 294-305; A. Momigliano, “The Locrian Maidens and the Date of Lycophron’s 
Alexandra” CQ 39 (1945) 49-53; Parke 1956: 326-329; G. L. Huxley, “Troy VIII and the 
Lokrian Maidens,’* Ancient Society and Institutions: Studies Presented to Victor Ehrenberg . . . 
(New York: Barnes and Noble, 1967) 147-164. 
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According to Aelian (as fragment 47 is reconstructed), the Locrians 
ceased after a long time to send the maiden tribute. Then a disease came 
upon their women, causing them to bear crippled and monstrous infants. 
The Locrians went to Delphi, but the god in wrath refused them a re¬ 
sponse; they insisted and finally received a reply which is not quoted but 
which pointed out their omission (Q232). The Locrians then submitted 
to Antigonos the decision concerning which Locrian city should send 
the tribute. Antigonos told them to select the city by lot. Thereupon 
presumably the Locrians resumed the sending of the maidens, but had 
again ceased to do so without apparent mishap before Plutarch’s time 
(Mor. 557c). The Antigonos mentioned is generally supposed to be 
Gonatas, so that the Locrian omission and Q232 must be dated to the 
early third century b.c. 

Nobody, except Farnell, accepts the beginning of the story as his¬ 
torically true—Aias* rape of Kassandra, L157, and the initiation of the 
maiden tribute soon after Troy’s fall—but scholars are almost unanimous 
in accepting the reality of the maiden tribute over several centuries and 
its renewal in the third century at the behest of the Delphic Oracle after 
an interval of neglect. We are asked to believe that every year (or at inter¬ 
vals) the Locrians sent two maidens across the sea to Ilion to spend perhaps 
the rest of their lives in menial service to the goddess, subject to various 
indignities. As some sources inform us, they had to land on the Trojan 
shore at night and make their way secretly to Athena’s temple; for the 
Trojans were on the watch for them, to intercept and kill them. Once 
the maidens reached the temple they were safe. As the goddess’ char¬ 
women each wore a single chiton and went barefoot with uncovered and 
shorn head. Obviously they had to remain unmarried. When they died 
they were given no burial rites; their bodies were burnt and the ashes cast 
into the sea. 

But there is hardly a detail on which the sources are consistent. Some 
say that the tribute was annual (Strabo, Aelian, Annaeus Placidus); 
others seem to say that when a girl died the Locrians sent a successor 
(Timaios, Apollodoros, Lykophron and Scholiast). 11 According to 
Annaeus Placidus, only one maiden was sent, and she was sent to be 
sacrificed. A Scholiast (on Lykophron 1159) says that after renewing the 

11 One gathers from Aelian ( ap . Sud. K 908) that when the Locrians stopped sending 
the maidens, those who had last been sent grew old in Troy, since no successors came. This 
implies that their predecessors did not serve to old age. Tzetzes (on Lyk. 1141) says that 
after sending maidens for a time, the Locrians began to send one-year-old girl babes with 
their nurses. This is probably his misunderstanding of-nra pdevovs cviavoialas in Schol. vet. 
meaning “ maidens sent annually.” 
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tribute the Locrians sent one maiden; but otherwise the sources, which 
with one doubtful exception are from the third century and later, report 
two maidens or refer to them in the plural. This Scholiast is the only 
source besides Aelian to report cessation and renewal of the tribute, but 
does not mention Q232; furthermore he says that L157 did not fix a term 
for the tribute; other sources report a thousand-year term (Timaios, 
Apollodoros, Iamblichos, Tzetzes). Only Lykophron and his commentators 
tell us about the Trojans* attempt to kill the girls, though Aeneas Tacticus 
(or his interpolator) mentions the Trojans* watch to prevent the maidens 
from reaching Athena’s temple (and Apollodoros says that the Trojans 
chased them); but, he adds, the maidens always succeeded in getting 
through safely. In fact only a Scholiast on Lykophron (1159) reports the 
actual killing of a maiden, whereupon the Locrians refused to send any 
more girls. But according to Timaios the thousand years had expired, so 
that the Locrians’ obligation was ended; and he mentions no renewal of 
the custom. One gathers from Lykophron and Timaios that none of the 
girls received burial from the Trojans; but Tzetzes limits this indignity to 
the girls whom the Trojans killed. 

According to Polybios the maidens were chosen from the hundred 
noble families of the Locrians; and Lykophron’s list of Locrian towns 
points to a distribution of the burden over all eastern Lokris. But Aelian 
speaks of an attempt to assign the obligation of furnishing the maidens to 
one city only, which Antigonos told them to select by lot. A third- 
century inscription (see note 10 under A. Wilhelm) indicates that Naryka 
volunteered to be the city in conjunction with the family of Aianteioi; 
and Annaeus Placidus says that the one maiden sent was chosen from Aias’ 
family. We might suppose that after renewal the Aianteioi of Naryka 
assumed the duty of sending one maiden instead of two; but against that 
supposition is the fact that the inscription definitely refers to two maidens. 

Generally the beginning of the tribute is placed soon after the fall of 
Troy. Strabo, however, depending on Demetrios of Skepsis, dates it to 
the period of Persian domination. Polybios seems to say that the hundred 
families from whom the girls were selected by lot were designated for this 
purpose before the settlement of Italian Locri, i.e., before 700. 

Thus the evidence for the tribute of the Locrian maidens is very much 
confused. Timaios and Callimachus appear to have had the whole story 
in some form; Lykophron has thirty-three lines on it; and later writers 
are dependent on them directly or indirectly. Polybios has no more than 
a single sentence stating that the girls were chosen from the hundred 
houses; and he mentions no oracle. He tells the reader that members of 
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the hundred families took part in the settlement of Locri, where their 
descendants were highly esteemed, that the families therefore antedated 
the colony; and that the maidens sent to Ilion were selected from them. 
This information he probably took from Timaios, who simply supposed 
that the tribute had been sent from a very early date. In fact the evidence 
for the custom as described above is untrustworthy. Callimachus and 
Lykophron were not writing history; Timaios was often uncritical and 
liked to rationalize myths, and we have only a brief notice of his testimony. 
Furthermore no source antedates the third century. For the passage found 
in the text of Aeneas Tacticus* Poliorketika (31.24), a work written before 
350, is probably no exception: that passage, which simply cites the 
Trojans* failure to keep the Locrian maidens from entering Ilion as an 
example of the difficulty of preventing planned intrusions, is apparently 
a later interpolation’. It is bracketed by editors Hercher and Hug, and is 
certainly out of place: it has little to do with the topic under discussion in 
chapter 31, which is the passing of secret messages into a besieged city. 
Hence it is very likely to have been written in the third century or later 
and interpolated in Aeneas* text. 

Scholars find evidence for the maiden tribute in the aforementioned 
inscription from Naryka in Opuntian Lokris (which Wilhelm dates 
270-240). It does not really tell us much, and the little information that it 
yields contradicts the literary sources. On condition of receiving certain 
privileges and immunities, with which most of the inscription is con¬ 
cerned, the Aianteioi and the city of Naryka “have undertaken [anedexanto] 
the maidens [koras ]* 9 interpreted as their undertaking the obligation of 
providing the girls for the tribute. The Locrians undertake to give 
tropheia to the girls* parents and fifteen minas to each of the girls for dress 
(kosmos) and food until a specified time, probably their marriage (here the 
end of the line is lost). That is, the maidens receive rewards and support 
as if chosen to an honored position, and presumably they will get married. 
Later a provision is made for some legal process affecting the maidens 
who have served: tolv Kopaiv emSi/oJcrcu tolv 7 rpocr 0 [e]v /car to 
8u [varov—], which appears to mean that the Locrians are to free the 
previously chosen girls from their service. One other article stipulates that 
the people of Naryka shall not give boys as hostages for the girls if they 
are unwilling to do so. This is of a piece with other provisions of the 
treaty which establish the inviolability of the persons and property of 
Aianteioi and citizens of Naryka in their relations with other Locrians: 
hostages will not be expected of them as a guarantee that they will fulfill 
their part of the bargain. The clause has been interpreted to mean that the 
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boys would be hostages for the fulfillment of the obligation undertaken 
by the Aianteioi and Naryka. Yet, if we knew nothing otherwise about the 
Locrian maidens we would suppose that the hypothetical hostages would 
be given by Naryka for maidens whom they had received. 12 In fact, we 
would, if otherwise ignorant, understand anedexanto of the first line as 
“received.” There is nothing in the visible text inconsistent with our 
reading the compact as an agreement of Naryka and the Aianteioi to 
receive two maidens from the Locrians for an unstated purpose. 

In Physkos, a few miles from Naryka, there was a temple of Athena 
Ilias. This is very likely the temple which the maidens served for a period, 
having entered upon their duties after taking part in a dramatic ritual of 
installation. The “Trojans” who tried to prevent their arrival were 
Locrian men enacting the part of Kassandra’s offended countrymen. We 
may suppose that the girls set out from Naryka with guides; the “Trojans” 
pretended to look for them—perhaps there were enactments of inter¬ 
ceptions and narrow escapes; but the guards always failed and the girls 
always reached their destination. The report of the dramatized acts was 
taken by men in distant parts of Greece, who never saw the ritual, to be 
an account of actual events. 13 But could not the conjectured ritual drama 
have been enacted at Ilion itself? The Ilion of historical times was a Greek 
city and its inhabitants were Hellenes, though in the accounts of the 
Locrian maidens they have identified themselves with the ancient Trojans 
and are eager to punish Aias* people. 14 Yet it is difficult to believe that the 
Locrians sent two high-born maidens a long distance across the sea 
every year for a ritual and sacred service of Athena in expiation of a 
prehistoric crime. It is simpler to suppose that these sacred acts occurred 
in the Ilian Athena’s cult at Physkos. 15 One clause of the treaty requires all 
the Locrians to make sacrifice to Lokris Aianteia in Naryka. 


12 See line 15, [AoKpols NapvKal]ovs TralSas oprjpovs prj hopev aeKovras ev ras 
Kopas. 

13 There are several instances of dramatic rituals or ritual dramas misunderstood as 
real events: the sacrifice of the eldest Athamantid (Fontenrose 1948: 161 with note 89); the 
dolphin rider (Fontenrose 1951: 143 note 78); the succession combat of the King of the 
Woods at Nemi (Fontenrose 1966: 39-44). 

14 Strabo 13.1.40, p. 600, may be taken as evidence that the maidens actually came to 
Ilion: “ The present-day Ilians say that the city was not completely destroyed by the Achaeans 
nor was ever wiped out. The Locrian maidens in any case ( goun ), starting a little later, were 
sent yearly.” But the second sentence may not be meant as an Ilian argument for the 
continuity of the city; it is more likely Strabo’s own statement of an argument for an 
uninterrupted city of Troy; but Strabo himself did not accept it. 

15 It may be that the very cult and temple of Athena Ilias were founded at Physkos at 
this time to provide an Ilion for the ritual and service. 
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When did these observances begin ? It could only be after the Trojan 
legend-cycle had been diffused throughout Greece, probably after 700 
(Aias* rape of Kassandra was narrated in the Iliupersis), when noble Greek 
families began to claim descent from Achaean heroes and to commemorate 
events of the Trojan War. The Aianteioi of Lokris were a clan that 
claimed descent from the Locrian hero Aias, Oileus’ son, just as there were 
Aiakids and Heraklids in historical times. At some point they reflected 
on their supposed ancestor’s crime and concluded that they should make a 
ritual expiation of it; and they induced all the Opuntian Locrians to share 
the guilt and atonement. This is likely to have occurred in the early third 
century, not long before the inscription of the treaty. This is the time of 
Callimachus, Lykophron, and Timaios, who probably wrote about it in 
the last decade of his life (270-260). 

The evidence for the ritual is concentrated in the third century. Later 
sources are dependent on that, and there is nothing earlier (unless the 
Aeneas Tacticus passage is genuine). Apparently the so-called renewal of 
the rite was really its institution; that is, the foundation was represented as 
a restoration after a lapse. So the whole story of the thousand-year tribute 
beginning three years after Aias’ rape of Kassandra is the aetiological 
myth of the dramatic ritual instituted around 270. This consideration 
brings us to Aelian’s testimony, which is the only evidence that we have 
for Q232 and, except a Scholiast on Lykophron, for a renewal of the 
maiden tribute after a lapse. Fragment 47 of Aelian’s lost works was made 
up by Hercher from seven entries in the Suda. The passage is incomplete; 
there are serious gaps in the account, and we cannot be sure that the parts 
really belong together or come from Aelian. The first sentence (Suda 
773092) reports L157, calling for two maidens every year until the goddess 
is appeased. The second (K90&) reports that the maidens grew old in 
Troy, since their successors did not arrive (scholars refer this to the lapse). 
The third (7?ioi5) says that the women (unspecified) bore crippled infants 
(< empera ) and monsters (terata ); and the men, completely forgetting their 
transgressions ( twv TeroXjjLrjpLevcjv (j(f>iai XrjOrjv /cara^eavre? —an odd 
phrase) came to Delphi. The fourth (. K2162 ) reports that the Oracle would 
not receive them, since the god was angry at them; but when they 
insisted on finding out the cause of the wrath, he at last spoke. The fifth 
(772918) is a brief statement that he (presumably the god) reminds 
( propherei ) them of their omission concerning the maidens; there is no 
text of the oracle, direct or indirect. The final two entries (^2417 = 
#3257, £3852) concern the referral to Antigonos. 
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Without the final two entries we would suppose that the whole 
story referred to legendary times. If we grant that the first five really 
belong together and that 3-5 refer to the Locrian maidens, we appear to 
have a story in which the first maidens sent had no successors; then came 
the births of crippled and misshapen infants as punishment for the omis¬ 
sion, followed by consultation of Delphi and a response that seems to be 
not much later than L157. The transgressions’* (1 tetolmemena) of the 
third entry (£1015), however, would ordinarily mean positive acts 
rather than an omission; and in the fourth ( K2162) the god who is angry 
at the consultants is the oracle-speaker, Apollo—if this sentence really 
follows the third entry. However that may be, we notice the legendary 
character of the story: all the women bear defective infants; nobody 
remembers the offense committed; Delphi is consulted, and Apollo 
reveals the offense and directs a remedy for it. 

In conclusion we may not only declare Q232 not genuine, but ask 
whether it has any right even to unauthentic Quasi-Historical status. 
There could have been a Delphic sanction of the Locrian rite around 270, 
but we hear nothing of it; it is not what Aelian (or the Suda) is talking 
about. 


Colonization Oracles 

Delphi has received much credit from both ancient and modem 
writers for oracles on colony founding in the great period of Greek 
colonization from 750 to about 500 (see Parke 1956: 49-51). And, true 
enough, there are about fifty oracles called Delphic on colonial settlements 
and city-founding: they tell the consultants where to go, often in obscure 
or riddling terms, and sometimes initiate the project. Some of these 
oracles are assigned to the legendary period, but others purport to be the 
Delphic Apollo’s actual response to a colony founder (oikistes) in the 
historical period of colonizing Italy, Sicily, Libya, and the Euxine regions. 
Yet in spite of Delphi’s reputation for colonizing and the wealth of 
surviving oracles on this subject, a very small number have passed the 
scrutiny of critical historians. Parke and Wormell admit fewer than twenty 
to their lists of historical oracles, but accept fewer than ten as genuine 
and give qualified approval to most of these. We have already looked at 
the Cyrenaic responses; now we shall consider several that purport to be 
the foundation oracles of western colonies and one on the foundation of 
Abdera on the Thracian coast. 
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Q27 

Earliest, if genuine, is the oracle spoken to Archias, leader of the 
Corinthians who founded Syracuse: 

* OpTvyb) tis* /cetrat cv rjepoeiSei ttovtco 
GpivaKLTjs KadvTTepdev lv' AX<f>eiov crro/xa jBAufei 
piayopevov Trrjyaicnv ivppelrrjs Apedovcrrjs . l6 

The verses indicate the site of Syracuse clearly enough by reference to the 
isle of Ortygia and the spring Arethusa, whose waters, according to 
ancient folklore, were those of the Alpheios River rising after its passage 
under the sea from Elis. Parke (1956: 67) believes these three verses to be 
only part of a longer oracle; but they are sufficient to define the place and 
could be accepted as authentic, if it is true that in its earliest years (around 
735“733) the Delphic Oracle was consulted on colonial projects and 
responded with verses of this kind rather than with a sanction of the usual 
form. The opening, Ortygie tis , is a variation upon the traditional opening, 
Esti tis (pp. 172-174), “There is a certain Ortygia,” followed by a precise 
indication of the site. Furthermore, since the islet and spring probably 
received their names from the Greek settlers, the verses are likely to have 
been composed after the foundation of Syracuse. 

Pausanias alone quotes these verses, and he makes the only mention of 
Q27, unless Diodoros (5.3.5) refers to it vaguely, when he says that the 
harbor isle was named Ortygia after Artemis Ortygia by oracles ( chresmoi) 
and men. It belongs to a different story from Q31, spoken to both Archias 
and Myskellos, founder of Croton, when they consulted Delphi on their 
proposed colonies: the god asked them to choose wealth or health; 
Archias chose wealth and was directed to Syracuse; Myskellos chose 
health and received Croton. This response is disqualified at once, since 
Croton was founded a quarter-century after Syracuse; it belongs to a 
kind of fable, meant to explicate a proverbial expression. According to 
Pseudo-Plutarch (Mor. 773 ab), Archias was one of the Corinthian envoys 
who consulted an unspecified Oracle when drought and plague befell 
Corinth after the Bakchiads’ killing of Aktaion, and who were told to 
punish the murderers (PW 398), i.e., to expel the Bakchiads. Archias, 
therefore, did not go back to Corinth, but sailed to Sicily and founded 
Syracuse. Other sources do not mention any oracle in connection with 
the foundation of Syracuse (see Thucydides 6.3.2). 

The verses of Q27 probably came to Pausanias directly or indirectly 


16 For translation of oracles quoted see the Catalogue. 
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from one of the historians of Sicily, Hippys of Rhegium or Antiochos of 
Syracuse or, less likely, Philistos of Syracuse. These men apparently began 
their histories with traditional accounts of city foundations and the island’s 
early days; e.g., Antiochos and Philistos began theirs from the legend of 
Minos, Daidalos, and Kokalos. 

Q2S-30 

Diodoros quotes three verse-oracles spoken by the Pythian Apollo to 
Myskellos of Achaean Rype on the founding of Croton. Myskellos came 
to Delphi because his wife had borne no children, and the god told him, 

AfuaiccAAc PpaxvvcuTe (fnXel a * eKaepyos AnoAXtov 
Kal yevcd v Stoaer roSe Si tt porepov oe KeXevet 
olicrjaai ae Kportova peyav koXolls iv apovpais. 

[Q28J 

It is a recurrent characteristic of narrative oracles not to answer the 
question but to tell the consultant something else (see Q41, 45, 47; L18). 
Here Apollo does promise progeny, but in a subordinate message; his 
main purpose is to tell Myskellos to found Croton. The whole expression 
and construction, moreover, are characteristic of narrative oracles: the 
salutation with statement of Apollo’s affection; the assertion of mantic 
authority, enclosing the minor message and followed by the principal 
message. 

Myskellos did not know where Croton was and asked Apollo, who 
replied in a six-verse oracle (Q29), directing him to the right country. 
When Myskellos reached the appointed land he found the site of Sybaris 
more attractive and wanted to settle there, but received a rebuking oracle 
that told him to accept the gift that the god gave him (Q30). No source 
attributes this to Delphi; and it seems absurd to suppose that Myskellos 
would go all the way back to Delphi from Italy in order to ask his ques¬ 
tion. The only reason to call Q30 Delphic is that Diodoros ascribes 
Q28-29 to the Pythia, though he alone does so. Like Q31 it points the 
moral of a fable or parable; it is designed to ihustrate the maxim. The 
oracular rebuke is found only in moral tales (cf. Q92). 

The identical vocative of the salutations in Q28 and Q30, MvaKeAAe 
Ppaxvva)T€ (“short-backed Myskellos”), also betrays the narrative char¬ 
acter of these oracles. In no Historical response do we find a consultant 
addressed with an unflattering adjective, an allusion to a physical, mental, 
or personal characteristic, or to a defect. Compare Q101, AvSi iroSafipe 
(“ tenderfooted Lydian ”); Q102, peya vrjTne Kpolcre (“ big fool Croesus ”); 
Q182, ApKaSts At>av€s /JaAan^ayoi (“ acorn-eating Arcadian Azanes”). 
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Our sources found these oracles in the histories of Antiochos and 
Hippys, although Ephoros may have taken them directly from Timaios. 
Strabo cites Antiochos (555.10J) for Q28 and Q30; Zenobios cites Hippys 
(554.1J) for Q30; Strabo and Zenobios do not mention Delphi or even 
Apollo, and so we cannot be sure whether Antiochos and Hippys did so. 
In any case they told the foundation legend of Croton as true history. 
Parke (1956: 69-70) rejects these three oracles as “forgeries”; the term is 
misleading, since the versifier surely had no intention of passing a spurious 
oracle as truly Delphic; he was simply making verse oracles for a narra¬ 
tive. At any rate the case for authenticity is weak. 

Q 34-35 

As Diodoros tells the story, the Epeunaktai or Partheniai of Sparta, 
under Phalanthos, deciding to leave their city (or perhaps being requested 
to leave), went to Delphi to ask for Sikyonia. The Pythia replied in six 
verses, beginning “Fair is the land between Corinth and Sikyon, but you 
will not settle there.” She directed them instead to Satyrion and Taren- 
tum, “where a goat kisses the briny swell, dipping the tip of his hoary 
beard;” there they should build Tarentum (Q34). They did not under¬ 
stand the response and asked for clarification. The Pythia then replied: 
“I grant you Satyrion and Tarentum to live in and to be a plague to the 
Iapygians” (Q35). 

The first line of Q34 is a proverb (p. 86). The opening motif is that 
of Q88: the Pythia refuses the land desired and offers something else; but 
the Spartans were deceived by Q88 and failed, whereas Phalanthos and 
his men successfully founded Tarentum when they had come upon the 
indicated sign. 

Diodoros is likely to be dependent on Antiochos (555.13J), who told 
the story of the Partheniai’s revolt; but in Strabo's paraphrase only Q35 
is mentioned. It is very likely, however, that Antiochos had both oracles, 
and that Strabo has abbreviated the Delphic consultation, quoting only 
the informative response. Strabo does not mention Delphi in his summary 
of Antiochos* account; but since Diodoros expressly attributes these 
responses to Delphi, we may believe that this attribution came to him from 
Antiochos directly or indirectly. 

Since Q35 is fairly straightforward—Apollo simply says that he 
grants the enquirers Satyrion and Tarentum as a place to settle and be a 
plague to the Iapygians—the response could be taken as a genuine Delphic 
command or sanction versified at a later time. But again, as with Q27, to 
take it so would mean that would-be colonists were accustomed to refer 
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their projects to Delphi in the eighth century. It seems unlikely that 
Delphi had as yet acquired enough reputation to be consulted on a 
colonial project from distant Sparta. Furthermore Q35 belongs to the 
same story as Q34 and the shadowy founder Phalanthos; and the second 
line after oikesai surely represents nothing that would have appeared in a 
command or sanction. 

Quite another tradition is evident in Q36, in which Phalanthos is 
told to found his city where he sees rain falling from a clear sky (p. 69). 
Parke rejects Q36 as “obviously spurious” (1956: 71-73), but is inclined 
to find an authentic oracle behind Q34-35 combined. They are, however, 
hardly more entitled to our trust than Q36. Parke supposes the oracle 
given to the settlers under some other leader than Phalanthos, who he 
grants is a mythical figure. Phalanthos is, in fact, a form of the dolphin- 
rider Palaimon (see Fontenrose 1951: 144). 

Q40 

Diodoros quotes the verse response spoken to Antiphemos and 
Entimos on the foundation of Gela (c. 690 b.c.). Parke (1956: 65, 67) 
considers it to be one of the two responses on Sicilian colonies most 
likely to be authentic; the other is Q27. It is true that the response merely 
instructs the founders to go to Sicily, found a city at the mouth of the 
Gela River, and call it Gela. But again we must ask whether a Rhodian 
and Cretan were likely to go to Delphi for consultation on a colonial 
project so early in the seventh century. Furthermore, though the Pythia 
indicates the site clearly, her instruction to name the city Gela after the 
river arouses suspicion. Generally settlers named a city at the time of 
settlement; hence the verses were probably composed after the fact and 
were incorporated in the foundation legend—or one version of it—which 
Hippys or Antiochos then adopted for his Sicilian history as a true 
account of Gela’s origins. 

In another version, perhaps also reported by one of the same historians, 
the consultants were Antiphemos and Lakios, brothers, who went to 
Delphi and received no response to their inquiry; instead the Pythia told 
Lakios to sail to the sunrise. Thereupon Antiphemos laughed, and the 
Pythia told him to sail to the sunset and found a city (Q41), which was 
named Gela after his laughter (gelos ): thus Aristainetos, an otherwise 
unknown historian, tells the story. The other sources do not mention 
Lakios. The earliest, Theopompos (322GH), does not mention Delphi, and 
the oracle merely tells Antiphemos that he will found a city; he laughed, 
because founding a city had been far from his expectations. We know 
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Theopompos’ testimony only from some verses of Tzetzes quoted by the 
Scholiast on Thucydides (6.4.3); and it may be that he is not reliably 
reported. Q41 is obviously spurious: it belongs to an anecdote that plays 
upon the city’s name. 

In still another account (Zenobios 1.54) Antiphemos and Entimos 
were told by an anonymous oracle to beware of the four-eared. They 
paid no attention to it and were killed by the bandit Phoinix, called the 
four-eared (1 tetraotos ). Although Q40 lacks the folktale character of this 
oracle and of Q41, it nevertheless comes out of the same kind of material, 
the legends that grew up around the founding of Greek cities overseas. 

Q 43 

According to Plutarch, Timesias of Klazomenai, founder of Abdera 
on the Thracian coast of the Aegean (c. 650 b.c.), received an oracle on his 
colony: Ufifjva utAiooaaiv raya toi /cat cr(f>fjK€s Haovrcu, “ Swarms of bees 
will soon be wasps for you.” Plutarch does not make clear whether this 
is the whole oracle or only one line of it; he also does not specify Delphi 
as the place where it was spoken; and it is unlikely that a man from 
Klazomenai would have gone to Delphi for an oracle, especially in the 
seventh century, rather than to Didyma or another Asian Oracle. Herodo- 
tos (1.168) informs us that Timesias, after founding Abdera, was driven 
out by hostile Thracians; but the later Teian settlers honored him as a 
hero (probably as oikistes). He mentions no oracle. Parke (1956: 61) 
thinks that Q43 was never spoken from the tripod, but invented by 
Delphians to impress the Teians with their god’s foreknowledge as 
demonstrated in the first founding of the city; but this seems improbable. 
The verse is a proverb and certainly not composed as an oracle. At some 
point it was introduced into the legend of Abdera’s beginnings as an 
obscure prediction of Timesias’ experience with the native Thracians. 

The only Historical Delphic oracles on the founding of a colony are 
H6, which sanctioned the Spartans’ decision to establish a colony in 
Trachinia, and H14, which sanctioned the Parians’ colony on Pharos. H6 
was spoken in 426 and H14 after 385, long after the colonization era. 
There is no oracle on the founding of an overseas colony that is at all 
likely to be genuinely Delphic; and indeed it is unlikely that Delphi was 
active before 600 in either directing or sanctioning colonies. It was the 
stories of city-founding, developed by poets and logographers, who 
wrote ktiseis of cities, that introduced oracles which directed the founders, 
often in obscure language. Oracles became a convention of these kinds 
of composition, and often they were attributed to Delphi, but by no 
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means always. Generally the ktiseis were based, at least in part, on oral 
tradition, into which oracles had already entered as narrative features. 
Hence it is these legends and the compositions based on them that brought 
Delphi the reputation which it had in Hellenistic and Roman times of 
having played an important role in colonization. 17 No doubt the Del- 
phians did nothing to discourage this acquired reputation. 

Certainly emigrants sought the will or favor of the gods when they 
left their old homes and built new cities in distant and unfamiliar lands. 
Generally a band of colonists had a mantis in their company, as Lampon 
among the Athenians who founded Thurii; and the earliest colonists were 
probably content with the usual forms of divination. If in the pre-classical 
period they ever went to Delphi or Didyma for divine approval, we have 
no certain record of it; the “Delphic” oracles reviewed above are not 
evidence for sanctions of this kind. 18 

Moreover, if we look into the evidence for Delphi’s colonizing 
reputation, we find that it was not really extensive or definite. Perhaps 
Cicero has contributed most to that reputation in the rhetorical question 
that he asks at the beginning of De divinatione (1.1.3): quam vero Graecia 
coloniam misit in Aeoliam, Ioniam, Asiam, Siciliam, Italiam sine Pythio 
aut Dodonaeo aut Hammonis oraculo?: “What colony did Greece send 
to Aeolia, Ionia, Asia, Sicily, Italy, without Pythian or Dodonaean or 
Hammon’s oracle?” The Delphic Oracle is one of three, and Cicero 
could have added Didyma and others. There is only one response on 
overseas colonies, obviously legendary, attributed to Dodona in extant 
literature. 19 There is none at all for Ammon. It is not very likely that 
either had anything much to do with colonization, so that Cicero’s remark 
hardly establishes a prominent role for Delphi in that respect. Callimachus 
(Hymn 2.55-57) sa y s only that Apollo delights in city-founding and directs 
the founders; he does not mention Delphi. According to Menander 
Rhetor (3.17, p. 442 Spengel), Apollo sent forth colonies from Delphi and 
Miletos (Didyma) to Libya, the Hellespont, and all Asia. Pompeius Trogus 
(Justin 8.2.11) refers only to Apollo and restricts his activity to Athenians; 


17 See Callim. Hymn 2.55-57; Cic. Diu. 1.1.3; Pease 1917. For opposing views of 
Delphi’s role in colonization see Defradas 1954: 233-238, 256-257; Forrest 1957. 

18 It may be that the Milesians who colonized the Black Sea coasts sought approval of 
their projects from Apollo at Didyma. A decree of the Milesian colony Apollonia-on- 
Ryndakos (Milet 1.3.155) gives Apollo Didymeus credit for leading the colonists’ host 
against the Propontic natives; see Fontenrose 1933: 234-236. 

19 Steph. Byz. 197 Mein. It is like Q41 in that one of the consultants is told to sail to 
the sunrise, the other to the sunset. Another “Dodonaean” oracle concerns the founding 
of Corinth: Schol. vet. on Pind. Nem. 7.105 (155). See Parke 1967a: 129-131, 179. 
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but there were few Athenian colonies. No ancient writer attests a unique 
Delphic role in promoting colonies. Delphi’s modern reputation for 
advising colonists arises from scholars* reading too much into the passages 
cited and from accepting foundation legends and the spurious oracles in 
them as historically sound. 



CHAPTER 


Chresmologues and Oracle 
Collections 


Oracles Variously Ascribed 

Pausanias’ narrative of the Messenian Wars, as we have seen, is filled 
with oracles, visions, and omens. Some of the oracles were attributed to 
Delphi in Pausanias* sources; others remained the utterances of Messenian 
and Spartan seers, who in the early legend probably spoke all of them and 
interpreted the dreams and portents as well; still others were reputedly 
taken from the oracles of Lykos and Bakis, that is, from oracle collections 
attributed to these shadowy chresmologoi , who supposedly lived in archaic 
or earlier times. 1 We have noticed too that some other oracles are not 
firmly attached to Delphi and that a seer enters the tradition. Still others 
that received a Delphic attribution came from oracle collections. 

Q204 

According to the story, oracles of Bakis led Epaminondas to restore 
the Messenians to their own country, and Pausanias quotes two verses 


1 The two-verse oracle of Bakis at Paus. 4.27.4 is a fourth-century production as 
probably are the “Delphic” verse-oracles on the Messenian Wars. The oracle of Lykos 
(Paus. 4.20.4; see p. 106) on the Messenian talisman is also a fourth-century production, but 
is not quoted directly. 
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which predict both Spartan defeat at Leuktra and the resettlement of 
Messene: 

Kai Tore 8rj Utt apTr)s p.ev air* ayXaov avdos oXelrai 
Meaarjvq 8 * a vtls oiKi/joeTai rjpLara navra. 

[Pausanias 4.27.4] 

Then the glorious flower of Sparta will perish, and Messene will again be 

inhabited for all days. 

This is apparently a fragment of a larger oracle. As I shall make clear 
later, the phrase kai tote de introduces the main message of Bakid and 
other oracles after a preceding clause of two or more verses, introduced by 
AlV ho[po)tan y which defines the time or occasion of fulfillment. Epaminon- 
das also dreamed that the hero Kaukon, founder of the Andaman myster¬ 
ies of Demeter and Kora, came to him in the dress of a hierophant and, 
after assuring him of continued military glory, told him to restore their 
country and cities to the Messenians, now that the Dioskuroi had removed 
their wrath from them. 2 Then Kaukon came to the Argive general Epite- 
les in a dream and told him that he should dig between a yew and a myrtle 
that he would find growing on Mount Ithome and rescue the old woman, 
as she was suffering from her confinement in her bronze prison and was 
about to expire. Epiteles found the place and uncovered a bronze hydria, 
in which he found a tin scroll that contained the telete of the Great God¬ 
desses; this was the Messenian talisman which Aristomenes had buried 
there nearly three centuries earlier in accordance with the oracles of Lykos. 

Thus the story of Messenian restoration is as much permeated with 
prophecies and portents as the narrative of the earlier wars, to which it 
forms a sequel in Pausanias* Messettiaka. In addition to the dreams men¬ 
tioned, the priest of Herakles in Sicilian Messene dreamed that Zeus 
invited Herakles Mantiklos to be his guest at Ithome; and the Messenian 
Komon dreamed that he had sexual union with his dead mother and that 
the act revived her. 

In his Boiotika Pausanias returns to Epaminondas and Leuktra. There 
he quotes Q204, reputedly spoken at Delphi in the sixth century to the 
Thessalians, when they made war on Boeotian Thespiai and were unable 
to take the Thespian fortress called Keressos: 

AeuKTpa re pot (jKioevra ptXei Kai AXrjaiov ov8as t 
Kai pot, T(l) EKehaaov peXerov Svcnrevdee Kovpa . 
evda panoXvSaKpos eWp^erar ov8e tls avrrjv 

2 For the Dioskuroi’s wrath and its cause see Paus. 4.27.1-3. For the whole story of the 
dreams and the restoration of Messenia see 4.26-27. 
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<f>pacr<J€TCu avdpcoTrcjv irplv Kovpiov ayXaov rjfirjv 
5 Aajpiees oXecrojo' orav aicnpov fjp-CLp iireXdr). 

rovraKi 8* eart Keprjaaos aXu)cnp.os t aXXore 8 9 ovyi . 3 

[Pausanias 9.14.3] 

That is, Keressos could not be taken until the Spartans had been defeated 
at the tomb of Skedasos* daughters. If we remove the last line, the message 
is the same as that of the incomplete Bakid oracle on Leuktra, and similarly 
expressed: the Spartans will lose their splendid youth (Q204: irplv Kovpiov 
ayXaov rjfirjv j Atopiees oX€gojg[l] ; Bakis: HirapTrjs fiev air ayXaov 
avOos oXetrai). But Bakis links Spartan defeat at Leuktra to the 
restoration of Messenia; Q204 links it to the tomb of Skedasos’ daughters. 

On or beside the battlefield of Leuktra was a tomb (or tombs) of the 
Leuktrides, the site of a hero-cult. The story told was that the Leuktrides 
were the daughters of Skedasos, a resident of Leuktra, or of Leuktros and 
Skedasos (Diodoros). 4 Their number varies: Q204 mentions two, as does 
Pseudo-Plutarch; Nonnos Abbas has three, and others leave the number 
indefinite. Likewise the young Spartans of the story are two or three or 
indefinite in number. Sometime before the Thessalian war on Thespiai 
(according to Pausanias; Plutarch says long before the battle of Leuktra) 
these Spartans, who stayed overnight at Skedasos* house, raped his daugh¬ 
ters in his absence. Thereupon either the Spartans killed the girls or the 
girls killed themselves. Skedasos, having sought satisfaction from the 
Spartan authorities in vain, cursed the Spartans and then committed 
suicide over his daughters* grave (probably the fourth-century tomb was 
also supposed to hold Skedasos* body). Consequently the Spartans met 
defeat when they fought the Thebans on the plain of Leuktra beside the 
tomb. 

We cannot say when the verses that Pausanias quotes for Q204 were 
composed; he may have taken them from Ephoros or some other fourth- 
century historian. In any case the substance of this oracle was circulating 
around Greece soon after the battle. Xenophon reports a chresmos accord¬ 
ing to which the Lacedaemonians were fated to be defeated at the place 
where the maidens’ tomb was situated; this is the substance of the verse 
response except for the final line on Keressos. Xenophon does not tell 
us who spoke this oracle. According to Diodoros, whose source was 
probably Ephoros, Theban chresmologues told Epaminondas that the 

3 For translations of “Delphic” oracles quoted in this chapter and the next see the 
Catalogue. 

4 For the legend see Xen. Hell. 6.4.7; Diod. 15.54; Plut. Pelop. 20.3-4; Ps.-Plut. Mor . 
773b-774d; Paus. 9.13.5; Nonnos Abbas 10, p. 992 Migne = Apost. 15.53. 
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Lacedaemonians were doomed to meet defeat near the tomb of the 
daughters of Leuktros and Skedasos, essentially the oracle as Xenophon 
reports it. According to Plutarch ( Pelop . 21.1), it was Pelopidas who 
received an oracle before the battle: he dreamed that he saw Skedasos’ 
daughters weeping at their tombs and cursing the Spartans; he saw 
Skedasos too, who told him that he would defeat the enemy if he should 
sacrifice a blonde virgin to the maidens. The demand was satisfied when a 
young sorrel mare virtually offered herself as victim. According to 
Pseudo-Plutarch (see note 4), Skedasos told the dreaming Pelopidas that 
the Lacedaemonians would pay the penalty to him and his daughters at 
Leuktra; and that the Thebans should sacrifice a white colt beside the 
maidens’ tomb on the day before battle. The Spartans also received 
oracles that they were destined to be defeated at Leuktra. According to 
Diodoros, the Spartan renegade Leandrios revealed an ancient oracle 
(palaion logion) that the Spartans would lose their hegemony when 
defeated at Leuktra by the Thebans. According to Plutarch, chresmoi kai 
logia came to the Spartans warning them to beware of Leuktrikon menima, 
but they didn't know which Leuktra or Leuktron was meant, since there 
were three places so named, one of them on the Laconian coast, another 
near Arcadian Megalopolis. Herein we may perceive a tale of avertisse- 
ment incompris: the Spartans supposed that the oracle meant a place 
familiar to them and took care to avoid battle there; then unwittingly they 
engaged the Thebans at Boeotian Leuktra. 

So an oracle reputedly forecasting Spartan defeat at Leuktra was 
current in Greek tradition from about 371 on, in several versions, variously 
ascribed to Bakis, to chresmologues, to the ghost of Skedasos appearing in 
Pelopidas’ dream (compare Kaukon’s ghost that appeared in Epaminon- 
das’ dream), and to the Delphic Oracle. Delphi is connected only with the 
six-verse form that Pausanias reports, reputedly spoken to the Thessalians 
on Keressos. Why the Thessalians are brought in is unclear. It was the 
Thebans under Epaminondas who took Thespiai with Keressos shortly 
after Leuktra. The final verse on Keressos may be an addition to an 
already complete oracle. In any case it is evident that the Delphic shrine 
is only casually connected with the oracular tradition of Leuktra, and that 
Q204 cannot be a genuine Delphic response. It is more likely to be 
originally an oracle of Bakis. 

Q163 

After the death of King Agis of Sparta in 399 his son Leotychidas and 
his brother Agesilaos disputed the succession. In support of Leotychidas 
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the chresmologue Diopeithes produced an oracle of Apollo which warned 
the Spartans against a lame kingship (chole basileia ): Leotychidas’ partisans 
meant thus to exclude Agesilaos, who was lame in one leg. But Lysander, 
who supported Agesilaos, cleverly countered the move by interpreting 
the oracle to mean not physical lameness, but illegitimacy, a non-Heraklid 
king; for Leotychidas’ opponents maintained that he was not truly Agis’ 
son. Lysander’s interpretation prevailed, and Agesilaos became king 
(Xenophon Hell . 3.3.1-3). 

Xenophon says only that it was a chresmos of Apollo that Diopeithes 
produced, presumably from a Spartan oracle collection. It was not a 
response made to a Spartan consultation in which they referred the suc¬ 
cession question to the Delphic Apollo. Xenophon mentions no consulta¬ 
tion, and Pausanias (3.8.10) expressly tells us that Lakedaimon did not 
refer the dispute to Delphi. But Pausanias labels the response Delphic, 
presumably as a direction spoken to the Spartans at an earlier time. Besides 
Pausanias, only Pompeius Trogus clearly attributes Q163 to Delphi. 

Pausanias quotes a four-verse oracle, and so does Plutarch three times: 

<Ppdt,eo Sr) Endp'rq, Kairrep peyaXavyos eovaa, 
prj oe6ev aprlrroSos fiXdoTr) yajXrj jSacriAeta. 

Srjpdv yap poydoi ore Karacryijorovoriv deXrrroi 
<f>diaippor6v r* irrl Kvpa KvXivSopevov rroXepoio . 

Nowhere is Plutarch more explicit than to indicate “the god” as speaker. 
But one of the three works in which he quotes it is his De Pythiae oraculis ; 
and since he generally quotes Pythian oracles in his Delphic dialogues, 
unless he indicates a different provenance, we may infer that he considered 
this to be a Pythian pronouncement. Still, we cannot be entirely sure of 
this. His interlocutor Boethos has just referred to Sibyls and Bakides, 
who broadcast general predictions of catastrophes, some of which are 
bound to occur. Sarapion replies that Boethos is right about such predic¬ 
tions of future events in general terms; but when the prophecy specifies 
the manner, time, antecedent and attendant circumstances, of a predicted 
event, which comes to pass as predicted, then it cannot be a conjectural 
statement but evidence of foreknowledge ; and Sarapion thereupon quotes 
Q163, followed by Q238 (p. 161), saying no more than that it was a 
prophecy made beforehand. 5 Moreover Plutarch’s group of interlocutors 
are at the moment beside the Sibyl’s rock. 

5 Plutarch’s Sarapion must believe that Lysander’s interpretation of Q163 was wrong; 
since he cites it as an example of true prediction, specifying manner, time, and circumstances, 
of when under the lame King Agesilaos the Spartans lost their supremacy to the Thebans at 
Leuktra. See Flaccli£re 1937: 161 note 32; Plut. Ages. 30.1. 
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Only Diodoros, quoting the content indirectly, does not connect 
Q163 with the succession dispute of 399. At a debate in Sparta, he tells us, 
about 475, following the formation of the Delian League under Athenian 
leadership, the speakers recalled an ancient oracle (archaia manteid) in 
which the god told them to take measures not to have a leadership that 
was lame; and they interpreted the condition as fulfilled in Sparta’s 
present situation, when she was powerful on land only and not on the sea. 
Even if we question Diodoros’ historical accuracy for this period and 
doubt that this oracle was known at that time, his notice is additional 
evidence that Q163 did not come from Delphi at any time, but belonged 
to a Spartan oracle collection, perhaps to an official collection kept in the 
Spartan archives. 

Worthy of notice is the role of Diopeithes the chresmologue, who 
brought this oracle forward in support of Leotychidas. As we shall see, 
the chresmologues had a great deal to do with the oracular tradition and 
literature. Q163 begins with Phrazeo de, a conventional opening of chres¬ 
mologues’ oracles. Oracles from such collections often found their way 
into official collections. 

Q180 

The proverbial phrase, “an eagle in clouds’’ (cuctos* iv ve^dXrjon), 
appears in the final verse of Q180. The Scholiast on Aristophanes’ Knights 
(1013) quotes a three-verse oracle: 

EvSaifiov TTToXUdpov AOrjvairjs dyeXelrjs 
TToXXa l8ov Kai 7ToXXa 7ra6ov /cat 7ToXXd fioyfjadv, 
atcros* iv V€(f>eXrjcn yevrjoerai rjfidTd TrdvTd. 

Blessed city of Athena that have seen and suffered much, you will become 

an eagle in clouds for all days. 

The Scholiast calls it a chresmos only without further specification. He is 
explaining the words of Demos, who, after asking Kleon and the Sausage- 
Seller to read their oracles to him, adds that he especially wants to hear 
“how I shall become an eagle in clouds’’ (1013). Previously Demos has 
heard only Kleon’s oracles (61), which Kleon has just said are oracles of 
Bakis (1003); and Demosthenes has earlier informed Nikias that Kleon 
keeps oracles of Bakis (123-124). And not long thereafter Kleon obliges 
Demos with a winged chresmos, aleros cos yiyvei /cat 7rdcrrjs yrjs 
fSaviXevaeis (1087): “haw you become an eagle and will rule all earth.” 
Again in the Birds a chresmologue comes to Cloudcuckootown with 
oracles of Bakis (962, 970), among which occurs the clause, aUros ev 
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veffyeXrjGi yevrjcrecu (978): “ you will become an eagle in clouds/* These are 
admittedly mock oracles of Aristophanes* invention, but he clearly did not 
invent this phrase: he knew it as part of a reputedly Bakid oracle that 
circulated among Athenians in the later fifth century. 

Nowhere is Q180 firmly attached to Delphi. Zenobios, quoting only 
the proverbial phrase, calls it a chresmos. The nearest to Delphic attribu¬ 
tion occurs in Aristeides* reference to it, when he says that “the god’* (ho 
theos) has called Athens an eagle in clouds in comparison with other cities. 6 
This is the second of two oracles in honor of Athens that Aristeides cites 
as pronouncements of the city’s exegetes patroos , “ancestral exegete,” 
whom he earlier (112) defined as Apollon Pythios. S9 for Aristeides the 
god who called Athens an eagle in clouds is obviously Apollo; but he 
may not mean precisely the Apollo of Delphi, since by “ancestral exegete” 
he may mean no more than Apollo as prophetic god, who inspired Bakis, 
the Sibyl, and all seers who spoke in his name. 

The phrase probably went into proverbial usage from the oracular 
tradition. It appears, slightly altered to aleros €v in an oracle 

which Plutarch (Dent. 19.1) attributes to the Sibyl. In fact, eagles and lions 
are favorite symbols of oracular literature, as in Q60, AUtos iv 7T€Tp7)cri 
kvcl T€%€ 1 8 e Xeovra; where “eagle on rocks” appears to be a conscious 
alteration of “eagle in clouds.” 

The verses of Q180 show another favorite opening of traditional 
oracles (by which I mean oracles found in oracle collections and popular 
narratives, or that floated in popular tradition, anonymous or attributed to 
Apollo or to a famous seer; in short, all oracles never actually spoken at an 
oracular seat), namely the hailing of a person or people or city as blessed, 
eudaimon or olhios in the proper form. 

Q229 

Only Ovid attributes to Delphi the oracle that summoned the cult of 
Aesculapius to Rome in 293 b.c., when a plague gripped the city. This is 
definitely a false ascription. Livy says that the Romans consulted the Sibyl¬ 
line Books, which instructed them to bring Aesculapius to Rome from 
Epidauros. Valerius Maximus confirms Livy and reports what is probably 
the whole content of the oracle, that unless this should be done, the 
Romans could not recover their former healthy condition. Ovid reports 


6 See Parke 1956: 185 and PW 121, p. 54, whose argument is that Aristeides* context, 
“if it can be trusted/* proves this to be a genuine Delphic oracle and not from a collection 
attributed to Bakis. Aristeides’ attribution, if it is Delphic, cannot be trusted, since he 
accepted uncritically the traditional attributions of oracles that he cites. 
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the Delphic response in Latin verses, in which the Romans were told to 
go on to Epidauros and summon Apollo’s son, because they had need 
of him rather than of Apollo for their woes. 

Parke (1956: 274; PW 353, p. 143) supposes that consultation of the 
Sibylline Books was followed by consultation of Delphi, which Livy 
probably reported in his eleventh book. This is what happened in 205, 
when envoys whom the Romans, in obedience to a Sibylline oracle, had 
sent to fetch the Idaean Mother from Phrygia, received Q237 at Delphi, 
having stopped there on the way to Pessinus. Yet, on that occasion, as 
Livy and others tell us, it was the Sibylline oracle alone which instructed 
the Romans to bring the Mother to Rome; from their consultation at 
Delphi they learned how to accomplish their purpose through the good 
offices of King Attalos of Pergamon. The circumstances of Q229 are not 
the same: Ovid’s Pythian Apollo speaks essentially the same command as 
the Sibylline oracle, to bring Aesculapius to Rome from Epidauros in 
order to end the plague. Valerius Maximus mentions no subsequent 
confirmation at Delphi; and Ovid mentions no antecedent Sibylline 
oracle. Whether by intention or faulty memory Ovid put the Sibylline 
order in the Pythia’s mouth. In doing so he did nothing unusual in oracular 
transmission. Whoever the reported original speaker, or whatever the 
origin of an oracle, it was likely to be attributed to other speakers and 
origins as it circulated. 7 


Seers and Chresmologues 

The four oracles just reviewed received various attributions in trans¬ 
mission. Attribution to Delphi seems to be late, rare, and almost casual, 
an assumption of the writer or his source that the speaker was Apollo at 
Delphi. Three of them belong to the swarm of oracles that circulated 
through the Greek cities in the fifth and fourth centuries. Whatever the 
ultimate origin of these oracles, they found their way into oracle collec¬ 
tions, which were represented as the pronouncements of Apollo or of a 
famous mantis of the past, Bakis or the Sibyl or, less often, some other. 

The oracles in circulation were statements or commands relevant, or 
interpreted as relevant, to contemporary events and crises. At the begin- 


7 Other Roman and Italian oracles may have a Sibylline origin, whether in the Roman 
collection or in popular tradition. Q183, the proverbial “Do not move Camarina” (p. 85) 
is found among the Oracula Sibyllina , which, though not the Roman books—and very late— 
may nevertheless indicate a Sibylline connection. Q228, supposedly spoken to the Romans 
in a Samnite war, and attributed by Pliny to the Pythian Apollo, may be originally Sibylline. 
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ning of the Peloponnesian War, says Thucydides (2.8.2), many oracles 
(logia) were spoken and many chresmologues “sang” in both belligerent 
and neutral cities. When Archidamos first invaded Athens with a Spartan 
army the chresmologues “sang” all sorts of oracles (2.21.3). After the 
plague began, the elder Athenians recalled an ancient hexameter verse, 
a prophecy that there would come a Doric war and a plague with it 
(2.54.2). Thucydides himself heard prophecies throughout the war that 
it would last thrice nine years (5.26.4). After the Sicilian disaster the 
Athenians felt great wrath against the chresmologues and manteis who 
had encouraged them to suppose that they would take Sicily (8.1.1). 
Herodotos too speaks of logia that Themistokles cited in argument 
with Eurybiades before the battle of Salamis, according to which the 
Athenians were destined to settle Italian Siris (Herodotos 8.62.2). 

The populace either received these oracles on pathways of rumor or 
heard them from chresmologues. Whatever the manner of transmission 
nearly all were ultimately the pronouncements of chresmologues, whether 
their own inspired utterances or, more often, extracts from the oracle 
books in their keeping. These oraclemongers had great prestige and 
influence throughout the archaic and classical periods. From the late fifth 
century, it appears, they lost repute among the more educated and less 
credulous Athenians: the comic poets, for example, lampooned them as 
charlatans. Nevertheless it is clear, even from the comedies, that they 
retained the confidence of most Athenians; and it is probable that among 
other Greeks they lost little if any prestige at any time. Certainly they 
continued to ply their trade and to prosper in it. 8 

Chresmologos and mantis are overlapping terms for a speaker of 
oracles. Bakis, Hierokles, and Lampon are identified by either title. 9 But 
the mantis as diviner, interpreter of omens and dreams, is not likely to be 
called a chresmologos; and the man who did not speak oracles through 
direct inspiration from a god, but possessed a collection or book of oracles 
that a god or former mantis had reputedly spoken was not called mantis 
but only chresmologos . The logos suffix appears to reflect either of the two 
meanings of legein , “speak” or “gather,” so that a chresmologos may be 
either an oracle-speaker, on the analogy of pseudologos; or an oracle- 
collector, on the analogy of anthologos , karpologos , chrysologos. 


8 On chresmologues and manteis see Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131-135, 397-400P; Cic. 
Div. 1.43.95; Bouche-Leclercq 1880: 2.93-226; Latte 1939: 850-852; Oliver 1950: 1—17; 
Nilsson 1951: 130-142. 

9 See Thuc. 8.1.1; Aristophanes Pax 1046-1047 and Schol. vet. on 1046; Schol. vet. 
on Aristoph. Eq. 123, Aves 521; Paus. 1.34.4, 10.12.1. 
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The chresmologues made their livings as mantic experts, either pro¬ 
viding or interpreting oracles on demand. Many won fame and prestige; 
some attained official positions as exegetes. Many wandered about, ac¬ 
quiring reputations in more than one city. For example, Diopeithes, who 
in 399 revealed Q163 to the Spartans in support of Leotychidas, had 
earlier been influential in Athens, where he attracted Aristophanes’ invi¬ 
dious notice. 10 Aristophanes’ comedies provide our best, most plentiful, 
and most intimate information about chresmologues and their activities. 
He lets us see them at work in Athens, their practices and claims as they 
plied their trade. There is comic exaggeration in his picture, but as in all 
great comedy, it is exaggeration of the truth. Among the alazones of the 
Birds who plague Peisthetairos after his foundation of Cloudcuckootown 
appears a chresmologue, who comes with an oracle of Bakis that refers, 
he says, directly to the new city. He ignores Peisthetairos’ reluctance to 
hear it and begins, 

AW’ orav oLKijaovaL Xvkoi noXiai re Kopatvcu 
ev ravra) to pera^if KopLvdov kclI Eikv&vos 

[967-968] 

But when wolves and hoary crows shall dwell together between Corinth 

and Sikyon .. . 

The rest is self-serving: the founder should make sacrifice to Pandora 
(Earth), and should give a cloak, new sandals, a bowl, and a handful of 
cooked entrails to the prophet of Bakis’ verses who first appears; if he 
does so he will become an eagle in the clouds. Peisthetairos counters with 
an oracle of Apollo which comically reverses the chresmologue’s Bakid 
oracle: when an uninvited impostor disturbs sacrificers and wants to eat 
entrails, they should give him a beating without mercy, even if he be 
Lampon or great Diopeithes (Birds 959-991). 

The mock oracle of Bakis is given verisimilitude with the frequent 
Bakid opening All 9 hotan , which Peisthetairos’ Apolline oracle counters 
with the equivalent autar epen . The Bakid verses contain two oracular 
tags, the eagle in clouds and “the [land] between Corinth and Sikyon.” 
The latter is employed for the first verse of Q34, KaXov tol to puera^v 
KopivOov /ecu Hi kvcdvos, attached to the foundation legend of Taren- 
tum. 11 Originally the verse on Corinth and Sikyon was no more relevant 
to Q34 than to the oracle of Aristophanes’ chresmologue, who explains that 

10 Aristoph. Eq. 1084-1085, Vesp. 380, Aves 988 with Schol. vet.; Plut. Per. 32. 

11 The message of Q34 begins with verse 3 (see Diodoros’ version). I believe that the 
first two verses came from, or were adapted from, a Bakid oracle. 
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“Corinth” is Bakis’ riddle for the air. Somewhat altered, the same verse 
appears in an oracle spoken to Aesop. 12 It appears that this expression, 
varied according to circumstances, was a floating oracle fragment of the 
later fifth century, attributed to Bakis or to Apollo. 

In the Peace (1043-1126) the chresmologue Hierokles appears at Try¬ 
gaios’ sacrifice to Eirene in now peaceful Athens. When he has learned 
the purpose of the sacrifice he begins to recite an oracle, /ze'Aeoi 
OvrjTol kclI vrjTTLOL (1063): “O wretched and foolish mortals.” The in¬ 
troductory 0 meleoi appears elsewhere in oracles of Bakis and the Sibyl. 
Hierokles professes to be reciting an oracle of Bakis: 

El yap firj vvfuf)at ye deal BaKiv e^airaraaKov 
firjSe Batas dirqrovs prjS* ad vvp<f>at, BaKiv avrov 
Tr. *E£a>\7)s olttoXoi* el prj iravoaio j8a/a£o>v. 

[1070-1072; cf. 1119] 

For if the nymphs did not deceive Bakis, nor Bakis mortals, nor the nymphs 

Bakis himself—'Trygaios. Be damned, if you don’t stop Bakizing. 

His oracle, often interrupted, expresses an objection to making peace at 
this time, and not “until a wolf marries a ewe”; the condition precedent 
is expressed in a proverbial metaphor. His speech incorporates two more 
proverbial expressions, “You will never make the crab walk straight,” 
and “You will never make the rough echinos (hedgehog or urchin) 
smooth.” We have already observed proverbial expressions in the Bakid 
oracle of the Birds ’ chresmologue. Recourse to proverbs, we have seen, is 
characteristic of traditional oracles. 

Trygaios counters Hierokles with a chresmos which he attributes to 
Homer, and Hierokles replies that the Sibyl did not speak it (1095; cf. 
1116). Trygaios then quotes two verses from the Iliad (9.63-64). Hierokles 
now recites, 0pa£eo Srj prj ttcjs oe SoXcu <f>pevas efaTraT^aas/iKTivos* 
papi/jr) (1099-1100): “Take care that a kite doesn’t beguile you and grab 
you, ” in which we observe again a favorite opening of Bakid and other 
traditional oracles. 

Hierokles was a real chresmologue, prominent in Athens in the later 
fifth century, whither he came from Oreos in Euboea (Peace 1047, 1125); 
so that he appears to be, like Diopeithes, a wandering practitioner of his 
art, or at least not resident all his life in one city (Latte 1939: 852). He is 


12 See p. 86 and Athen. 5.219a; Aristeides Or. 49, pp. 493-494; Schol. vet. on Aris- 
toph. Aves 968 (who seem to suppose that this was Aristophanes* model); Suda Et$ 37. 
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mentioned in a treaty between Athens and Chalkis in 446/5: he was to 
choose three men to assist him in making the treaty-confirming sacrifices 
for Chalkis in accordance with the oracles. 13 

In the Apolline oracle which Peisthetairos recites to the chresmologue 
(Birds 983-988), Lampon is coupled with Diopeithes; neither should be 
spared a severe beating if he should turn out to be the uninvited impostor. 
Earlier in the play Peisthetairos refers to Lampon’s habit of swearing by 
the goose whenever he said something deceitful, as an example of oaths 
sworn by birds instead of gods (521). Besides this oath and Lampon*s 
gluttony—the object of comic poets* jibes—only two events of his life 
are reported. When he was shown a ram of single horn, he interpreted 
the prodigy to mean that power in Athens, then divided between Perikles 
and Thucydides, would settle on just one of them, on him in whose 
presence the sign had occurred (presumably Perikles). Anaxagoras cut the 
ram*s head open and revealed the physical cause of the phenomenon; yet 
Thucydides soon after went into exile, and Lampon won acclaim as a true 
prophet (Plutarch Perikles 6.2). More important was Lampon*s participa¬ 
tion in the Athenian colonization of Thurii in 444/3 as head mantis, 
apparently with the official title of exegete. He and his staff of manteis 
were known thereafter as Thuriomanteis. According to an Aristophanic 
Scholiast (on Clouds 332) he produced many oracles about the colony. 14 

It could have been Lampon who composed Q186 on drinking water 
in measure and eating bread without measure. Diodoros mentions no 
consultation, saying only that the colonists, whose leaders were Lampon 
and Xenokritos, received an oracle from Apollo. It is possible that Lam¬ 
pon devised the oracle with full knowledge of the country around Sybaris- 
Thurii, availing himself of the riddle or proverbial phrase about water in 
measure (p. 81). 

Aristophanes also mentions the seer Stilbides. In the Peace (1026-1032), 
just before the appearance of Hierokles, Trygaios begins preparations for 
sacrifice and asks the chorus whether he is not laying the wood down like 
a mantis; and in the next speech he substitutes the name Stilbides for mantis . 
According to the Scholiast, Stilbides was a celebrated seer of the kind 
who expounded old oracles, which may mean that he was an official 
exegete or that he carried his own collection. He accompanied the 
Athenians to Sicily as the mantis whom Nikias trusted most, and he 


13 IG i 2 .39.63-66. He was also a butt of the comic poet Eupolis; see Schol. vet. on 
Aristoph. Pax 1046. 

14 See Diod. 12.10.4-6; Phot. Lex. 1.282 Naber; Schol. vet. and rec. on Aristoph. 
Nub. 332, Aves 988. Lampon was ridiculed by other comic poets, Kratinos, Lysippos, and 
Kallias; see Athen. 8.344ef. The Scholiasts call Lampon both mantis and chresmologue. 
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died there, leaving Nikias without a skilled mantis at a critical time. 15 

Aristophanes lets us see chresmologues most intimately, though in an 
unfavorable light. Herodotos too has much to say about chresmologues 
and manteis who were active from fifty to one hundred years before 
Aristophanes began writing his comedies. He mentions the Athenian 
chrestnologoi , apparently the city’s official interpreters, who interpreted 
Q147 as predicting an Athenian defeat in a naval battle at Salamis, but 
were proved wrong in the event and to be less skillful interpreters of the 
god’s words than Themistokles (7.142.3-143.1). 

The most revealing information about chresmologic practice is 
found in Herodotos’ account of Onomakritos (7.6.3~5), Athenian chres- 
mologue and arranger ( diathetes ) of the oracles of Musaios. He had reputa¬ 
tion and influence as a friend of the Peisistratids; but Hipparchos expelled 
him from Athens for inserting into the oracles of Musaios a spurious 
prophecy that the islands off Lemnos would disappear into the sea. Later 
the exiled Peisistratids, now reconciled with him, took him with them to 
Xerxes’ court at Susa, where he read some of his oracles, omitting those 
that were unfavorable to the Persians and revealing only those that 
promised Xerxes success in the proposed invasion of Greece—for example, 
a prophecy that a Persian, leading the march, was destined to bridge the 
Hellespont. Pausanias (1.22.7) believed that a verse on the gift of flying 
that Musaios received from Boreas was an invention of Onomakritos, 
and that the only genuine composition of Musaios was a hymn to Demeter. 
Christian writers asserted that all the oracles and poems of Musaios and 
Orpheus were Onomakritos’ compositions. 16 

Another chresmologue who supported the Peisistratids was Amphi- 
lytos the Acarnanian, who encouraged Peisistratos in his successful attempt 
to seize Athens and establish his third tyranny with the verses: 

*EppUTT(U 8* O f$ 6 \os, TO Se SlKTVOV €K 7 T€ 7 T€TaOTCU, 

Ovwol 8’ olpurjcrovai oeXrjvalrjs 81a wktos. 

[Herodotos 1.62.4] 

The cast is made, the net is spread, and the tuna will leap on a moonlit 

night. 17 

15 Philochoros 328.135J ap. Schol. vet. in Aristoph. Pac. 1031; Plut. Nik. 23. The 
comic poet Eupolis also noticed Stilbides, Schol. loc. cit. Aristophanes also mentions Eury- 
kles, an engastrumythos (belly-speaker, ventriloquist); see Vesp. 1018-1020; also Schol. vet. 
on 1019; Plato Soph. 252c and Schol. vet.; Hesych. £7133; Suda £45. Eurykles was a 
python (see p. 196, note 1) rather than a chresmologue and none of his oracles is reported. 

16 Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.131, 397P; Eus. PE io.n, p. 495d; Suda O654. On verses 
attributed to Onomakritos see Paus. 8.31.3, 37.5; 9.35.5. 

17 The first line is like Q213 in manner of expression. It has the same metrical pattern; 
and both begin with a perfect middle-passive participle followed by a particle and definite 
noun subject. 
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Plato joins Amphilytos with Bakis and the Sibyl as chresmodos ( Theag . 
I24d). He calls him a fellow-countryman ( hemedapos ), and Clement calls 
him Athenian (Strom. 1.132, 398P), probably because of his role in the 
restoration of Peisistratos. He is an example of the wandering chresmo- 
logue, born and reared in Akarnania, later establishing himself in Athens 
and winning prestige in that city. 

Not only were oracles of Bakis and Musaios fulfilled at the battle of 
Salamis, says Herodotos, but also an oracle spoken by the Athenian 
chresmologue Lysistratos many years before the battle: KcoXiaSes 8 e 
yvvaiKes IpeTfioloi <f>pv{;ovai (8.96.2): “and the women of Kolias will 
use oars for their roasting.** This was fulfilled when a wind carried the 
wreckage of ships sunk in the battle to Cape Kolias. 

In 510 or a little earlier Antichares of Eleon in Boeotia, said to be 
Bakis* birthplace, advised the Spartan Dorieus to settle Herakleia in 
Sicily, citing an oracle of Laios. Antichares was apparently a chresmologue 
who carried a book of oracles which he called Laiou chresmoi. These could 
be oracles spoken to Laios, spoken by Laios, or collected by Laios, who 
must be the Theban king, father of Oedipus. When Dorieus had received 
this advice from Antichares, he went to Delphi to ask Apollo whether he 
would take the country to which he was setting out, and received an 
affirmative answer (Q121). It is possible that Dorieus sought confirmation 
from Delphi of the oracle that Antichares spoke; but it is unlikely that he 
received an unqualified prediction that he would take Herakleia or any 
city (notice how Dorieus* question is phrased, and the disputed story that 
Sybaris was the city that he took). One rather suspects that two attribu¬ 
tions of a single oracle are combined in Herodotos* narrative: it was an 
“oracle of Laios** which became attributed to Delphi as Q121. 18 

The Oracle Collections 

As Antichares possessed oracles of Laios, other chresmologues carried 
books of oracles attributed to famous seers of former times (only the 
Laios oracles may bear the name of someone who was not a seer; and that 
is uncertain). Many chresmologues carried oracles of Bakis, of which 
there were certainly many collections. Hierokles in Aristophanes’ Peace 
and the chresmologue in the Birds claimed to have oracles that Bakis once 

18 See Herod. 5.43. Parallel to Antichares* oracle and Q121 are the logic cited by 
Themistokles (Herod. 8.62.2); see p. 153. Other seers mentioned by Herodotos are the 
Acamanian Megistias, present with the Spartans at Thermopylai (7.219.1, 221); the lamid 
Teisamenos (9.33.1; Paus. 3.11.6-8; see Q160); the lamid Kallias (5.44.2-45.2); Euenios of 
Apollonia and his son Deiphonos (9.92-95). 
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spoke. In the Knights Kleon is in effect a chresmologue who possesses a 
collection of Bakis* oracles, which help him to keep Demos under his 
control (109-143, 195-210, 960-1096), The Sausage-Seller challenges him 
with oracles of Glanis, “Bakis* elder brother” (1003-1004), and the two 
engage in an oracle-reciting contest, in which Glanis* oracles prove 
superior; for Demos takes the Sausage-Seller as his steward in place of 
Kleon. As comic oracles these are burlesque exaggerations of the “genu¬ 
ine” oracles of Bakis in circulation; otherwise they would have no comic 
effect. The first that Kleon reads allows us insight into the constituents of 
such oracle collections: it begins, 

0 pa^€V 'EptxQelhnr) Xoylcov oSov rjv croi AttoXXwv 
ta\€v aSvroio Sia Tpurohiov ipirlpuov. 

[1015-1016] 

Ercchtheus’ son, observe the path of oracles which Apollo has proclaimed 

to you from the adyton through his esteemed tripods. 

If Kleon had not said that his were oracles of Bakis we would say that this 
purported to be a Delphic response. Kleon*s Bakis appears to inform his 
auditor that not only did he receive this message from Apollo, but from 
Apollo at Delphi. The two verses quoted are not Aristophanes* invention 
(see Q3, 259; Li 1, 50); the comedy is in the four verses which follow, to 
which this opening lends a mock solemnity. The chresmologues gathered 
all sorts of oracular verses, some composed in the Pythian Apollo’s name; 
hence the conflicting attributions of some oracles, reported as from Bakis 
or from the Delphic Apollo or from some other source. 

We hear of one Bakis and of several Bakides. The Bakis usually 
referred to is the Boeotian from Eleon, whom the nymphs had inspired. 
According to some authorities there were three chresmologues called 
Bakis, of whom the Boeotian was oldest. The other two were Attic and 
Locrian; or, according to Philetas of Ephesos, the third was Arcadian 
from Kaphye, also called Kydas and Aletes. Or there were two Bakides, 
one Boeotian, the other Athenian or Arcadian. 19 It seems probable, as 
some scholars have thought, that Bakis was not a proper name but a title 
that prophets assumed in the archaic period. In any case, we can be sure 
that most oracles of Bakis current in the fifth century and later had not 

19 Boeotian Bakis: Theopompos 78GH; Paus. 10.12.11; Cic. Div. 1.18.34. Three 
Bakides: Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Eq. 123; Philetas ap. Schol. vet. in Aristoph. Pac. 1071, 
Aues 962 = ap. Sud. £47. Two Bakides: Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.132, 398P; Schol. vet. on 
Aristoph. Eq. 123. Bakis and the nymphs: Aristoph. Pax 1070-1071; Paus. 4.27.4, 10.12.11. 
See Bouch^-Leclercq 1880: 2.105-107. According to Schol. on Pax 1071 and Suda, Peisis- 
tratos was called Bakis. 
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been spoken by anyone called Bakis who lived in Boeotia or elsewhere in 
the distant past. Those men who carried oracles of Bakis dealt with them 
as did Onomakritos with oracles of Musaios. 

A Bakis was, in fact, a male Sibyl. Some writers refer to one Sibyl, 
others to several Sibyls, as many as ten. 20 The comic Hierokles at first 
says that he speaks oracles of Bakis; then after Trygaios has recited an 
oracle of Apollo, Hierokles says that he does not recognize it, because the 
Sibyl didn’t speak it (Aristophanes Peace 1095; cf. 1116), as though his 
own oracles had been spoken by Bakis or Sibyl indifferently. Sibyls and 
Bakides are often lumped together as terms designating the inspired 
seers and seeresses of early times. 21 

The Erythraean Sibyl, whose name was Herophile, corresponds to 
the Boeotian Bakis as the person usually meant when a Sibyl is mentioned; 
but in an Italian or Roman context it is the Cumaean Sibyl that is com¬ 
monly meant. The Sibyl of Cumae was also called Herophile (as well as 
Amaltheia, Demo, Demophile, Deiphobe, Taraxandra, Melankraira), 
as were the Sibyls of Marpessos, Delphi, and others—who were also given 
other names—for the several Sibyls merge with one another. 

The Sibyl of Delphi, also called Daphne, Artemis, and perhaps Manto 
(Diodoros 4.66.5-6), cannot be clearly distinguished from the Erythraean, 
Marpessan, Samian, and Colophonian Sibyls. She was born before the 
Trojan War, says Pausanias (10.12.2), and predicted that Helen would 
grow up to bring war upon Asia and Europe and to cause the fall of Ilion. 
According to Plutarch (Mor. 398c), she was the first Sibyl and came from 
Helikon, having been reared by the Muses (as the nymphs inspired Bakis). 
The Delphian Sibyl should not be confused with the Pythia: she is a 
wholly legendary figure, who was said to have come to Delphi, apparently 
at the time of the Trojan War or soon thereafter; and to have spoken her 
oracles from a rock which both Plutarch and Pausanias saw below Apollo’s 
temple, next to the bouleuterion , now identified with a rock just below the 
polygonal wall (see Map, fig. 1, no. 24). 

Plutarch’s Diogenianos adduces a Sibylline prophecy of the eruption 
of Vesuvius in a.d. 79 (near Cumae and Dicaearchia; Mor . 398e), a graphic 

20 On Sibyls sec Herakleitos 92DK ap. Plut. Mor. 397a (earliest notice); Plato Phaedr. 
244b and Schol. vet.; Chrysippos ap. Schol. vet. in Phaedr. 244b; Plut. Mor. 398c-399a; 
Ael. VH 12.35; Paus. 10.12; Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.108, 384P; Suda ,£354-362; Firm. Lact. 
Div. inst. 1.6.7-16 (quoting Varro in 7-12); Isid. Orig. 8.8.3; Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Eq. 
61, Aves 962; Bouch6-Leclercq 1880: 2.133-214; Kurfess 1951: 5-22. 

21 Plato Theag. I24d; Cic. Div. 1.18.34; Plut. Mor. 399a; Lucian Per. 29-30; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 1.132, 399P; Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Eq. 902. 
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prediction of outbursts of fire, seethings of the sea, hurlings of rocks and 
flames, and destruction of cities. It is just after the conversation about the 
Sibyl, which concludes with a reference to Bakides as well, that Sarapion 
quotes Q163 and immediately thereafter Q238: 

AAA* 07T0T6 TpitHOV ycveci Kadv7T€p0€ y€VT)TCU 
<PoivIku)V cp aya>vi t tot* eoaerai epya amora • 

7TOVTOS /X€V A apup€l 7TVp dcr7T€TOV , €K K€pCLVVU)V 

7Tpr]OTfjp€s /zev aivcj 81a Kvparos al£ovow 
5 appuya ovv nerpa, rj 8e anj/wf€T<w avrov 

OV (ffCLTOS dvQp(A)TTOlS V7)(JOS‘ KOLl \€lpOV€S dv8p€£ 

X € P a ' L jStT^ad/xevoi rov Kpetooova vucrjOovoL. 

This obviously post eventum prophecy refers to an eruption and earthquake 
in the bay of Thera, an old crater, in 196 b.c., a few years after the Roman 
defeat of Carthage and very soon after the Roman and Aetolian defeat of 
Philip V of Macedon at Kynoskephalai. It is essentially the same prediction 
as the Sibylline prophecy just mentioned (which is not quoted in verse): 
eruptions of fire, upheavals of rocks and flame through the water; lines 
3-5 could serve both. There was apparently a Sibylline prophecy of 
volcanic eruption that could be fitted with varying introductions and 
conclusions to specific occasions. 

Q238 is mentioned nowhere else, and, as with Q163, Plutarch does 
not explicitly attribute it to the Pythia; it is in his treatise on her oracles 
that he quotes it. 22 It has a characteristic opening of Bakid and Sibylline 
oracles, All* hopote , introducing a condition precedent, an event that will 
herald the predicted event. No Historical Delphic oracles are predictions of 
natural catastrophes. 

There were many collections of Sibylline oracles. Most well known 
are the Sibylline Books of Rome, acquired at an early date, although the 
story of how King Tarquin bought them from the Sibyl of Cumae is 
pure legend. 23 As we have already noticed, the Sibylline oracle which 
directed the Romans to institute a cult of Aesculapius was attributed by 
Ovid to the Delphic Oracle (Q229). The Roman collection was never 
fixed; oracles were interpolated from various sources at many times. Fire 
destroyed the books then present in the Capitol in 83 b.c.; but a new 


22 Probably Poseidonios* treatise on fate is Plutarch’s source of Q238; see Flaceli&re 
1937: 161 note 33. 

23 Dion Hal. Ant. Rom. 4.62; Pliny NH 13.13.88; Bouch^-Ledercq 1880: 2.187-190. 
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collection was made. Oracles reputedly Sibylline were gathered from 
everywhere under conditions which allowed entry to many that were 
obviously not in the earlier collection and whose authenticity was 
questioned. 24 Surely the contents of unofficial Sibylline collections of 
chresmologues fluctuated even more. 

Onomakritos, we have noticed, kept a collection of oracles of Musaios. 
According to Herodotos, an oracle of Musaios, as well as oracles of Bakis 
and Lysistratos, was fulfilled in the battle of Salamis; and another oracle 
of Musaios, similar to verses of Bakis which Herodotos quotes, predicted 
the Persian defeat at Plataia. The name of Musaios is always closely asso¬ 
ciated with that of Orpheus, and we hear of chresmoi of Orpheus too; in 
fact, those that Onomakritos kept were sometimes called oracles of Or¬ 
pheus. The verses attributed to Orpheus and Musaios included both 
prophecies and ritual directions; in reference to these verses the term 
chresmos has a broad meaning. According to Aristophanes’ Aeschylus in 
the Frogs , Orpheus taught teletax , Musaios taught remedies and oracles. 
According to Plato’s Protagoras, Orpheus and Musaios and their company 
produced teletai and chresmodiai; and in the Republic Adeimantos describes 
the mendicant priests (< agyrtai ) and manteis who go from one rich man’s 
door to another’s with books of Musaios and Orpheus. 25 

Another oracle book bore the name of Abaris, the Hyperborean 
shaman. According to the legend, the whole world was afflicted with 
plague or famine or both. An Apolline oracle (Q79) informed all men that 
their woes would end if the Athenians should offer pre-plowing sacrifices 
(proerosia ) in their behalf. Abaris came from his northern land to Hellas in 
response to this oracle and made sacrifices to Apollo. It was then, according 
to the Scholiast on Aristophanes* Knights (729) that Abaris wrote down 
the oracles called chresmoi of Abaris and sometimes chresmoi Skythinoi. 
Most of these were probably ritual prescriptions. Abaris was one of the 
iatromanteis , like Aristeas of Prokonnesos; and he was said to have traveled 
over the earth carrying Apollo’s golden arrow, offering healing and puri¬ 
fication. Hence we may suppose that Q79 came originally from the oracles 
of Abaris. Only an Aristophanic Scholiast and Libanios clearly attribute 


24 Suet.i 4 «g. 31.1; Tac.Ann. 6.12; G. Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romer (Munich: 
Beck, 1912) 536-537; P. Boyanc^, Etudes sur la religion romaine (Rome: £ cole Fran^aise de 
Rome, 1972) 354. See Fontenrose 1939: 444-449 on the secular oracle (Phlegon Macr. 4; 
Zosim. Nov. hist. 2 . 6 ), which may have been composed as late as 200-204. 

25 Musaios* oracles: Herod. 7.6.3~5, 8.96.2, 9.43.2. Chresmoi of Orpheus: Suda O654; 
Kern, Orph.frag. 332, 333. Orpheus and Musaios: Plat. Prot. 3i6d, Rep. 364b-365a; Aris- 
toph. Ran. 1032-1033. See Bouchd-Leclercq 1880: 2.109-116; Linforth 1941: 67-97; 
Oliver 1950: 6-8. 
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it to the Delphic Apollo. Aristeides attributes it along with Q180 to the 
exegetes patroos of Athens, apparently meaning the Pythian Apollo; and 
the Scholiast on Aristeides apparently accepts this attribution when he 
says that “the god” spoke this oracle. Lykurgos, our earliest authority, 
says only that Apollo was speaker; and this is consistent with the story 
that Abaris gathered Apolline oracles. 26 Q79 belongs to the foundation 
legend of the Athenian Proerosia, offered in behalf of all Hellenes. This 
sacrifice appears to be an ancient institution, which probably antedates the 
Delphic Oracle and Abaris (or the time when he is supposed to have lived). 

Pausanias mentions an exegete, Iophon of Knossos, who had a collec¬ 
tion of oracles in hexameter verse, which he said Amphiaraos had spoken 
to the seven Argive chieftains in their war on Thebes. Iophon is otherwise 
unknown and undatable. 27 There also appear to have been oracles of 
Mopsos in circulation; Clement cites anonymous authorities who said 
( phasi ) that Battos of Cyrene had put them together. 28 Compilations of 
oracles were apparently also made in the names of other legendary or 
semi-legendary seers of the distant past. A Scholiast mentions poems of 
Euklos the chresmologue, a Cypriote. As famous chresmologues of old 
Pausanias names Cypriote Euklos, Athenian Musaios and Lykos, Pandion’s 
son, and Boeotian Bakis. Euklos, says Pausanias, predicted the Persian 
invasion of Hellas before Bakis did so; and he quotes verses of Euklos 
which predicted Homer’s birth. 29 We may suspect that L80 on Homer’s 
birthplace and death came from such an oracle collection; for most sources 
do not mention Delphi or even Apollo; moreover the two versions of L80 
in verse indicate a fluctuating text. 

All these oracles had authority as statements reputedly spoken by a 
god to or through a seer. The god was most often supposed to be Apollo: 
the Sibyls, for example, were generally assumed to speak in his name. 30 
In Aristophanes’ Knights (1002-1096, 1229-1240) Kleon professes to have 
oracles of Bakis, but he also considers them to be Apollo’s statements. 


26 On Abaris see Herod. 4.36; Lykurgos ap. Harp., p. 2 Dind.; Schol. vet. on Aristoph. 
Eq. 729; Suda ^ 4 i 8 ; Bouche-Leclercq 1880: 2.117-119. 

27Paus. 1.34.4. I interpret Pausanias thus, “Iophon the Cnossian of the exegetes 
produced oracles in hexameter, saying that Amphiaraos had spoken them to the Argives, 
etc.” But Bouche-Leclercq (1880: 2.225 with note l ) understands him to mean that Iophon 
produced oracles of the exegetes, saying that Amphiaraos had spoken one of them. Pau¬ 
sanias’ text, if correct, must mean that Iophon attributed all the oracles to Amphiaraos. 

28 Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.133, 399P: 0 a oi 8e ti )v Moi/jov KaXovfievrjv fiavrtKrjv 
ovvrd£ ai rov Kvprjvalov Barrow, . . . 

29 Paus. 10.12.11, 14.6, 24.3; Schol. vet. on Plato Hipp. M. 295a. 

30 Paus. 10.12; Diod. 4.66.5-6; Virg. Aen. 6.9-101. See Cic. Har. resp. 9.18: (maiores) 
fatorum veteres praedictiones Apollinis vatum libris . .. contineri putaverant. 
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According to Theopompos (78GH) it was Apollo who sent Bakis to 
purify the Spartan women of their madness. That Bakis was Apollo’s 
minister may appear inconsistent with the tradition noticed earlier that 
Bakis received his inspiration from the nymphs; but probably most 
Greeks would easily accept both statements. In the Birds Peisthetairos 
responds to the chresmologue’s oracle of Bakis with an oracle of Apollo 
(“which I copied down from Apollo,” Birds 982), naming no seer who had 
received it. This is a comic scene, but it offers evidence of oracle collections 
that bore only Apollo’s name. 

Athens, Sparta, and other city-states appear to have kept books of 
oracles in their archives. When Kleomenes of Sparta helped the Alkmeonids 
end the Peisistratid tyranny in 510, he took possession of the Peisistratid 
oracle collection that he found in the temple (probably Athena’s) on the 
Acropolis and carried it back to Sparta (Herodotos 5.90.2). From these 
oracles the Spartans learned that they were destined to suffer many 
disasters from the Athenians. Herodotos does not name a god or seer for 
the Peisistratid collection. They were surely not the oracles of Musaios 
which the Peisistratid henchman Onomakritos had in his keeping: for this 
appears to have been Onomakritos* own collection, and, furthermore, 
Hippias knew that some were Onomakritos’ forgeries. Peisistratos himself 
had the nickname of Bakis (see note 19); but this does not mean that he 
kept oracles of Bakis; and if the Acropolis collection consisted of Bakis’ 
oracles, Herodotos would almost certainly have mentioned the name. The 
Peisistratid collection was composed either of oracles gathered from 
many sources or of oracles reputedly spoken by Apollo at Delphi and 
other oracular shrines. 

The Spartan kings also kept a collection of Delphic oracles. Each king, 
Herodotos informs us, appointed two officers called Pythioi; the four 
Pythioi went as the state’s envoys ( theopropoi ) to consult the Delphic 
Oracle and to bring back the Pythia’s responses. The kings kept these 
oracles, and the Pythioi also had knowledge of their contents; and it is 
very likely that the Pythioi were delegated to be custodians of the collec¬ 
tion. 31 In it were the oracles given to Lykurgos on the laws; these oracles 

31 Herod. 6.57.2,4; Cic. Div. 1.43.95; Suda /73078; Bouche-Leclercq 1880: 2.217-218. 
It is possible that the official exigStai Pythochristai of Athens kept the Athenian oracle books 
as part of the sacred traditions and laws with which they were charged; see Bouche-Leclercq 
2.216-217 and Oliver 1950: 6-17, who believes that the official exegetes of the fourth 
century succeeded the chrismologoi of the fifth. But there is no evidence that the city exegetes 
had anything to do with oracles. It is true that a chresmologue like Lampon may be called 
an exegete, but the term is not confined to officials who held the title. See Herbert Bloch, 
“The Exegetes of Athens and the Prytaneion Decree,” AJPh 74 (1953) 407-418. 
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Pausanias, exiled Spartan king, published in 395 (Strabo 8.5.5, p* 366). 
They surely included Q8, probably genuine (in its simplest form), but 
also some unauthentic Delphic oracles. Plutarch (Mor. 11 i6f) refers to the 
oracle about Lykurgos in the oldest Spartan archives ( anagraphai ); and that 
can only be Q7. Like the Sibylline Books of Rome such oracle books of 
the Greek cities suffered many accretions of oracles, which the keepers, 
receiving them in oral tradition, thought to be genuine pronouncements 
made in earlier times (or which they sometimes inserted for political 
reasons). Q163, which Diopeithes cited against Agesilaos in 399, appears 
to come from a Spartan oracle collection, perhaps the state’s. There was 
the palaion logion known to the Spartans concerning a defeat at Leuktra. 
It may well be that several of the “Delphic” responses which concern 
Sparta were drawn from the official collection and were not spoken at 
Delphi. 

We know little about the Spartan and Athenian oracle collections, 
and next to nothing about those of other Greek cities. So far as we know, 
the Delphians kept no record of oracles spoken; and it is surprising how 
few are mentioned in Delphic inscriptions. We are best informed about 
the Roman books of Sibylline oracles, already discussed. These differ 
from Greek-city collections, which were meant to be the accumulated 
responses of gods spoken at oracular seats like Delphi and Dodona; but 
the Sibylline Books of Rome, as the term indicates, were a collection of 
orajcles supposedly spoken by a famous Sibyl. 

There were many oracle collections in the ancient world, both private 
and public, and there were many oracles that circulated orally. These 
oracles were variously attributed, and attributions of a single oracle 
shifted from one reporter to another. Often enough an oracle that one 
person had attributed to Bakis another attributed to the Sibyl and another 
to the Delphic Apollo. And the contents of collections constantly changed. 
Bouch<$-Leclercq (1880: 2.142) states the process admirably: “Les tenants 
des chresmologues et sibyl les ... firent circuler des predictions versifies 
dont le recueil, sans cesse grossi par des apports anonymes, fmit par 
constituer une attestation suffisante.” There was a good deal of pious fraud 
in the gathering and keeping of oracle collections; and there was a good 
deal of credulity and superstition in the popular acceptance of circulating 
oracles. If a chresmologue said that an oracle came from Apollo at Delphi, 
his auditors were likely to believe him. Thus a Delphic label became 
attached to many chresmologic oracles. 



CHAPTER 


The Conventions and Structure of 
Traditional Oracles in Verse 


Opening Formulae of Traditional Verse Oracles 

In the last chapter I pointed to several formulae of Bakid and other 
chresmologic oracles that also occur in responses which some writers, 
ancient and modern, have assumed to be Delphic. For example Q238 
begins All 9 hopote (But when), picked up by tot(e) (then) at the beginning 
of the main clause. The second oracle of Bakis that we encounter in Greek 
literature (Herodotos 8.77) begins AAA 9 orav ApTepuhos xp vaa 6 p° v lepov 
a.KT 7 )v I vtjvol ye<f>vp(vacuo l ... (see below, p. 185), expressing the condi¬ 
tion of fulfillment, a definition of the time when an enemy will come in 
ships and destroy Athens, which is followed by a prediction of victory. 
This prediction has two parts, a specific prediction of victory and a more 
general prediction of the consequences of victory: then Zeus and Victory 
will restore freedom to Hellas. The second part is introduced with tote . 
More usually kai tote de (just then) picks up All' hopotan / hotan / hopote , 
placed immediately after the conditional relative clause at the beginning 
of the prediction or direction that is the main message of the oracle. 
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Pausanias quotes a Bakid warning to Thebes concerning the tomb of 
Amphion and Zethos: 

^AA* ottotov TiQopevs Ap<f>iovi re ZrjOa) re 
XvrXa teal €vx<*)\as peiXiypar' eVt x&m X € ^V 

Kal Tore 7T€<l>vXa^o ttoXci KaKov ovk aXaTraSvov 
ipyopevov . . . 

[917.5] 

The whole message is that if, when the sun is in Taurus, the Tithoreans 
come to pour libations and make prayers to the twins, and take earth from 
the tomb and carry it to Phokos* tomb in Tithorea, the Thebans will have 
a bad harvest. Hence the Thebans kept watch over the tomb at that time. 
This oracle, then, is the aition of a Theban rite or custom, evidence that 
ritual prescriptions of this kind, as well as predictions, appear among the 
Bakid oracles . 1 

When a comic poet or satirist composed an oracle of Bakis, he em¬ 
ployed the conventional formulae of the oracles that were believed to be 
genuine utterances of Bakis. In Aristophanes* Birds (967-968) the chresmo- 
logue begins his oracle with All* hotan , though no tote introduces the 
apodosis. In this comic oracle, ritual prescription is combined with pre¬ 
diction. In the Knights (197-201) Demosthenes reads an oracle which 
predicts Kleon*s fall and the Sausage-Seller’s succession. He tells the Seller 
that the gods have spoken the oracle, which he has taken from Kleon’s 
collection of oracles of Bakis (Knights 123-124, 1003). It begins, AXA* 
ottotov pdpiprj fivpaaieTos dyxvXoxtfXrjs. .. (“But when a leather 
eagle of crooked claws seizes ...**), followed by de tote introducing the 
conclusion. 2 

In the Lijes End of Peregrinos (29) Lucian quotes an oracle which 
Theagenes, Peregrinos* companion, declared to be a genuine pronounce¬ 
ment of the Sibyl: 

A 1 AA* oTTorav Tlpcorevs Kvvlkwv ox* dpioros dirdvraju 
Zrjvos epiybovTTov ripevos Kara tt vp avaKavoas 
€? (f>Xoya irrjSrjoas eXOy is paKpov "OAvpnov 
totc Travras 6pu>s 01 apovprjs Kaprov iSovoi 
vvktl7toXov ripav KeXopai rjpoja piyiorov 
avvdpovov 'H<f>al<jT(p Kal *HpaKXr\i, dvaKTi* 

1 See p. 146 for the Bakid prediction of the battle of Leuktra, incompletely quoted at 
Paus. 4.27.4. 

2 See also Lys. 770-776, an anonymous chrismos which Lysistrata reads to the women, 
and which begins AW hopotan, predicting success for them if they leave their husbands. 
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But when Proteus, best of all Cynics, having kindled a fire in Zeus's 
temenos, leaps into the flame and goes to high Olympos, then do I com¬ 
mand all men alike who eat earth’s fruit to honor the greatest hero, night- 
roamer, enthroned beside Hephaistos and Lord Herakles. 3 

Though put forth seriously as a genuine Sibylline oracle, this is just as 
much a counterfeit as Aristophanes’ oracles of Bakis or Lucian’s own 
Bakid oracle with which he counters Theagenes’ Sibylline: 

AlAA’ ottotclv Kvvikos 7ToXvu)Wfio£ €$“ <f>Xoya TToXXrjv 
TTJjdrjaT) Oo^rjs vtt epwvi ovfiov opivutts, 
brj TOT€ TOVS aXXoVS KVVaXcOTTCKaS OL Ol €7TOVTCU 
pupeicrdcu yprj irorp^ov airoiyopevoio A vkolo. 

But when the Cynic of many names leaps into a great flame, stirred in 
spirit by the Erinys of glory, then all the dog-foxes who follow him should 
imitate the fate of the departed wolf. 

In five more verses “Bakis” instructs the Achaeans to stone any cowardly 
disciple who refuses to leap into the flame after his master (Peregrinos 
Proteus), so that he may not continue enriching himself at their expense 
(Lucian means Theagenes in particular). This mock Bakid oracle, we 
notice, is a parody of the preceding Sibylline oracle, particularly in the 
first three lines, which have not only the correlatives All 9 hopotan ... de 
tote , but also much of the same vocabulary. 4 It is truly Aristophanic in 
content and tone and has the same purpose as the oracles with which 
Peisthetairos and Trygaios respond to intruding chresmologues: the gods 
ordain punishment for mountebanks. 

In this passage from the Peregrinos no difference can be discerned 
between Bakid and Sibylline oracles in their conventions and formulae. 
The oracle from the Sibylline Books of Rome that reputedly authorized 
the Ludi Saeculares of 17 b.c., Augustus’ famous celebration, begins All 9 
hopotan , which lacks a following kai tote de or equivalent. 5 * * 

Four “Delphic” responses begin with All 9 hotan or variation followed 

3 Peregrinos Proteus, in fact, received a cult after his death in Mysian Parion; there his 
image gave oracles, according to Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. 26. Some of these oracles and 
perhaps some of Peregrinos* own sayings may have entered the late oracle collections, as the 
oracles of Alexander of Abonuteichos also may have done. See Buresch 1880: 80; Nilsson 
1961: 525; E. R. Dodds, Pagan and Christian in an Age of Anxiety (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
196s) 59 - 63 . 

4 Notice Kynikos < Kynikon; es phloga ... pidisii < es phloga pidisas; Hiphaistoio < 
HiphaistSi. 

5 Zosim. 2.6; Phlegon Macr. 4. The Oracula Sibyllina (Kurfess 1951) show approxi¬ 

mately twenty examples of prophecies (or paragraphs) which begin with All* hotan / hopotan ; 

e.g., 1.319* 2*6, 3.97, 5.155, 8.50, 11.47, sometimes followed by di tote, sometimes not. 
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by kai tote de or variation. We have already noticed Q238. Another is 
Q101, in which the formula is admirably suited to the Macduff theme: 
“But when [All’ hotan ] the Medes have a mule as king, then is the time 
[kai tote], Lydian, for you to flee...Q114 belongs to the moral tale of 
Siphnos’ fall: “But when [AH’ hotan] white prytaneia and a white-browed 
agora appear in Siphnos, at that time [tote de] there will be need of an 
intelligent man....” The fourth is the epicene oracle, Q134, spoken to 
the Argives, in which the final four of nine verses are addressed to Miletos; 
and only a common prediction of woe for both cities unites the two parts. 
The first three of the five verses addressed to Argos are: 

-&AA* orav rj d'qXeia tov apocva vucrjaaaa 
i^eXdcrrj Kai kv8os iv Apyelounv apqrcu, 

TToXXas ApyeUov dp,<f>i8pv<f>€ as tot€ drjcrei. 

Here the main clause contains tote alone, but is not introduced by it. The 
more usual kai tote de appears, however, at the beginning of the second 
section, addressed to Miletos: 

Kai tot€ 8rj MlXrjTe kclkcov €Tnp/qyav€. epytov 
ttoXXoIow Sclttvov re Kai ayXaa 8 to pa yevrjari . . . 

It is much as though the events in Argos will be the condition precedent 
to the events forecast for Miletos. In fact, these nine verses never appear 
together as one oracle in any source. Herodotos quotes each part in a 
different chapter; and he alone informs us that they belong together in a 
single response. Pausanias and the Suda show only the first three verses 
quoted above and attach them to the story of Telesilla (p. 71). Since 
Herodotos does not mention Telesilla, his history is probably not their 
source. Tzetzes, citing Herodotos, quotes the Milesian section only. In the 
Anthology the two parts appear as separate oracles. The response as a 
whole is obscure and cannot be easily explained in relation to either 
Argive or Milesian events of the early fifth century. It is furthermore 
unlikely that even in an unauthentic response the Pythia would be repre¬ 
sented as addressing anyone but a consultant. 6 What we appear to have in 
Q134 are two extracts from oracles of Bakis or some other collection. 7 

6 On the difficulties of the epicene oracle see J. Bury, “The Epicene Oracle Concerning 
Argos and Miletus,” Klio 2 (1902) 14-25; J. Wells, “ Some Points as to the Chronology of the 
Reign ofCleomcnes I JHS 25 (1905) 195; How and Wells 1912: 2.70-71, 94-95; Crahay 
1956: 172-179. Bury, How, and PW 84 accept it as genuine. But we must suppose two 
oracles, one spoken to Milesians; and there is no example of a Milesian consultation at 
Delphi, even in the period 494-334 when Didyma was apparently inactive; see Fontenrose 
1933: 21-23. 

7 See p. 173, and also Crahay 1956: 173-174 on the hypothesis that this oracle comes 
from a ritual poem on aetiological legends: Q134, lines 1-5, concerns the Argive Hybristika. 
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Like chresmologic oracles that we have seen, they could be applied after 
the fact to any suitable event; notice Pausanias* interpretation of a Bakid 
verse as a prediction of the fall of Eira. Herodotos* informant or source 
had combined one oracle (lines 1-5) with the second part of another (the 
kai tote de portion, lines 6-9) for a reason that eludes us and attributed the 
whole to the Delphic Oracle. 8 

The AW hotan / hopotan opening introduces conditioned commands 
and conditioned predictions, modes B and F, and occasionally a condi¬ 
tioned prohibition (which occurs so rarely that I have not distinguished 
it as a separate category from Ci and C2). Ordinarily in “Delphic” 
responses the condition is expressed without an introductory adversative 
conjunction in an ordinary vivid-future conditional clause, as Q20, Eute 
tragos pinesi ; Q122, euf an de (in third line) picked up by tenika ; L51, 
entha d * an . 9 

Another frequent opening is Phrazou / Phrazeu / Phrazeo , usually in 
the meaning “Beware,” “Take heed,” but sometimes “Notice.” In 
Herodotos’ first mention of Bakis he quotes a two-verse oracle: 

<Ppd^€o papf$ap 6 <l>a>vos orav tfiyov €is aAa jSaAAfl 
PvfiAivov Evfiolrjs artistiv noAvp^KaSas atyas. 

[8.20.2] 

Take care, when the foreigner casts a paper yoke into the sea, to remove 

bleating goats from Euboea. 

This was interpreted as a warning to the Euboeans; but, says Herodotos, 
they had disregarded it until disaster came upon them, apparently sup¬ 
posing that a paper yoke was absurd (the zygon byblinon means Xerxes* 
papyrus cables used for his bridge over the Hellespont) and casting it into 
the sea equally so. But the Euboeans* disregard probably means that they 
had never heard this oracle at all; it is a post eventum prophecy. 

To Aristophanes’ mock oracle, beginning Phrazeu Erechtheide, the 
Sausage-Seller replies with an oracle of Glanis, “Bakis* elder brother,” 
which begins the same way: Opa^ev 'EpexOelSr] Kvva Kepfiepov av8pa- 
tto 81 ot 7 )v ( Knights 1030): “Beware of the Kerberos dog, the enslaver,” 
mocking Kleon’s oracle of Bakis much as Lucian’s oracle of Bakis mocks 
Theagenes’ Sibylline oracle. Again in the Peace, after Trygaios has 

8 Aristophanes* fictional Delphic oracle, Fi (Vesp. 158-160), expressed indirectly, 
reflects the formula discussed: Philokleon says that the god once told him at Delphi, orav ns 
€K<f>vyrj p y aTToaKArjvau Tore. See also Peisthetairos’ Apolline oracle (Aves 983-988), which 
begins autar epin, a variation of the usual opening formula. 

9 For the correlative prirt /prosthen . . . prirt see Q16, 71; for other means see Q204; Li 1, 
27, 166. 
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responded to Hierokles* Bakid oracle with Homeric verses, Hierokles 
begins anew with 0pa£eo 8rj pr) ttcjs ere (1099; see below, p. 176). 

The oracle on the lame kingship of Sparta, Q163, produced by Dio- 
peithes in support of Leotychidas, begins 0 pa£eo 8 rj ZrrdpTT) (see p. 149). 
Among the Legendary responses Phrazeo introduces three (Ln, 50, 100; 
cf. L69, wher e phrazeu follows a vocative). Again, in Qn phrazou occurs 
as second word in the third line, introducing the positive command after 
a denial. In Q16, a Messenian oracle, the opening statement, “Heaven 
grants you glory in war,” is followed by aAA* arraTaiai / pLij 

UrrdpTrjs 8 oXlos A0^09 ixOpos aveXOrj, where phrazou me begins the 
second verse and follows the second word in the sentence. 10 

Tzetzes quotes the verse, T Q pieXeoi tI KaOrjade ; Xnrwv <f>evy * co^ara 
yairjs , as an oracle of Bakis. It is the first verse of Q146, which the Pythia 
spoke to the Athenians after Xerxes had begun his march upon Hellas, 
according to Herodotos. This opening, 0 meleoi (“O wretches”), is also 
characteristic of Bakid and Sibylline oracles. For example, the oracle of 
the Sibyl who appears upon the scene after Cyrus has put Croesus on the 
funeral pyre in Nicolaus* version of the story (68J) begins, r Q pueXeoi tI 
arirevSed* a prj depus: “O wretches, why are you hurrying [to do] what 
is unlawful?” Here too the exclamation introduces a question, in which 
the meaning of the verb is the counterpart of that in Q146: “Why are 
you hurrying? Stop,” as against “Why are you sitting? Run away.” So 
the mock oracle of Bakis which Hierokles speaks in the Peace (1063-1068) 
begins, “O wretched ((3 meleoi) mortals and foolish” (p. 155), and like 
Nicolaus* Sibylline oracle continues with admonition of the auditors that 
their act is offending the gods. 

The foregoing oracles address wretched and unfortunate auditors. 
Others greet the auditors as happy and fortunate, as already noticed in 
Q180 (p. 150), Eudaimon ptoliethron , which also begins Q68; in both the 
city is Athens. The usual adjective, the first word of the first line, is a 
form of olbios or eudaimon . This is the opening of several Quasi-Historical 

10 Probably forms of phrazesthai employed in other responses are suggested by this 
conventional opening, as in the oracle of Glanis (Aristoph. Eq. 1067).where AiyelSr) <f>paooai 
Kvva\a)7T€Ka differs little from <Ppat,€v ' Epegdeibr) kvv a Kepp€pov(Eq. 1030); and compare 
Q16 for a warning against trickery. In Q31 and Q203 after salutation and restatement of the 
question, the third line begins the message with all' age d2 phrazesth(e). Q60, beginning with 
the favorite eagle-lion metaphor has eu phrazesthe in the third verse, followed by vocative 
Korinthioi “ who dwell around fair Peirene and Corinth of beetling brow,” perhaps in 
allusion to the “land between Corinth and Sikyon.” In Fn phrazesth* 6 Delphoi begins the 
second line. In Livy’s quotation of Q202 in direct Latin prose phrazou is rendered cave: 
Romane aquam Albinam cave lacu contineri, cave in mare manare suo flumine sinas. Cf. 
L77. 
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and Legendary responses, v 0 A/Jio 9 ovtos avrjp 09 ipov Sopov tloKarafi - 
aivei (aiL<f>i 7 ro\€V€i) y are the words with which Apollo greets Kypselos in 
Q61 and Hesiod in L41; and the name begins the second verse of each. 
Homer was greeted more equivocally in one version of L80, v OA/Jte koli 
SvoSaipov. The Megarians who were to found Byzantion were told, 
"OAjSiot o? K€lvt)v ttoXlv avepes oIktjgovglv (Q44). The Sybarites in their 
days of prosperity are suitably addressed: EvSaipajv Ev^aptra iravevS- 
aipcjv (Q122). In two others the initial Eudaimon describes not the hearers 
but third persons, Chariton and Melanippos, plotters against Phalaris(Q85), 
or the Corinthian (Q242). Q258 shows a variation: olbio- replaces eu - as 
prefix to daimon in the compound adjective, which is placed at the end of 
the verse, describing an obscure philosopher, Themistokles: v EoOXos 
avrjp p,aKap€aoi Tenpevos oXfiioSalpLajv . 11 

The “fortunate” opening does not appear in any known Bakid 
oracle nor in any Sibylline oracle outside of the late Judaeo-Christian 
Sibylline collection; but the absence means little in view of the few 
surviving oracles explicitly attributed to Bakis or, in pre-Christian 
centuries, to the Sibyl (about twenty altogether, including oracles from 
the Sibylline Books of Rome). Among the Oracula Sibyllina , however, 
we find *OA/Jwh avQpcjTrcjv Kelvoi Kara yalav eoovrcu (4.24): “Blessed 
will be those men on earth.” These late oracles follow the conventions of 
earlier Sibylline verses: the content may be Jewish or Christian, but the 
diction, mannerisms, and formulae are much the same. 

Another favorite beginning of traditional oracles is Esti or Eisin y 
meaning “There is/are,” Esti often followed by tis. The mock oracle of 
Bakis which Kleon reads to Demos in the Knights begins, 

"Eoti yvvrj T€^€t A eovO* UpaTs iv Adieus 
09 Trepi tov Srjpov 7 toXXols ku)v(J jifn payelrai. 

[1037-1038] 

There is a woman and she will bear a lion in holy Athens, who will fight 

many gnats for the people. 

The effect of Esti in the opening verse is to call attention to a woman 
destined to bear a lion; then follows the relative pronoun hos y referring 
in this oracle to the woman’s child, the lion. In Li66, 

"Eari T19 ev rcpevei, rXavKov yevo 9 dXKtpos avrjp 
09 y vplv TTptoTMJT* avnfioXrjoas, 

11 Responses without these adjectives, but declaring the consultant dear to the gods 
are Q7 (Lykurgos), Q28 (Myskellos). Cf. Q56. For the woeful greeting some lines of Or. 
Sib. begin aiai soi, e.g., 3*303, 3 * 9 , 323. 
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the first verse declares the presence of a Glaukid in the temenos, and the 
relative clause of the second verse tells the Magnesians that he will be the 
first to meet them. If Esti tis calls attention to a city or land, entha (where) 
introduces the defining clause, as in Q90: 

"Eon tis ApKaSlrjs Tty€7) A tv pep ivi \(vp(p 

4v0* avtpioi Trvtlovoi 8vtu KpaTtprjs vi t avayicqs. 

Then relative entha is picked up by demonstrative entha (there) in the fourth 
line. Similar to Q90, and probably affected by it, is Q192, in which 
Mantineans are likewise instructed to bring a hero’s bones, those of 
Arkas, from a place in Arcadia: "Eon Se MaivaXir) Svox^^pos 4 v 0 a tc 
Ktlrai I A pitas, ... In the six verses entha occurs three times, the demon¬ 
strative being repeated. Here de replaces tis ; hence Parke (1956: 198) 
supposes that one or more verses preceded. But if Q192 was taken from an 
oracle book, the de is easily explained. In the Oracula Sibyllina there occurs 
the verse, "Eon 84 tis <f>v\rj fiaoiArjios fjs yevos 4 orai ... (3.288), “And 
there is a royal nation from which will be a progeny ....” This begins a 
new topic, really a new prophecy, but is joined to the preceding verses 
and continues an account of the Hebrew nation. 12 Herein, I believe, lies 
an explanation of some verse oracles which begin with the conjunctions 
alia and de, as though something had gone before. They introduce verses 
taken from an oracle book that was produced by a single poet or compiler, 
who either composed several distinct oracles or arranged and modified 
oracles previously composed, and conceived of the book as one long poem. 
The AW hotan opening in particular suggests a preceding prophecy or 
direction. 

The plural Eisin occurs in Q9, one of the responses supposedly spoken 
to Lykurgos on the Spartan constitution, Eiolv 080I 8vo , “There are two 
roads,” which are then distinguished by he men ... he de, as the roads of 
freedom and slavery. 

None of the Historical verse responses begins with any of these 
opening formulae. Only H66 might be considered an exception. The first 
verse is the statement, “Apollo who dwells at Delphi has said this to the 
Athenians.” The second verse then begins with Estin soi : “You have a 
sanctuary of Demeter Chloie and blessed Koure before the propylaion on 

12 The section on the Hebrews begins Esti polis : “There is an ancient city on earth, 
Ur of the Chaldees, from which (ex his di) is a nation of very righteous men” (Or. Sib. 
3.218-219). Another Esti de occurs in 1.261: “And there is among the Phrygians on the 
black continent a steep high mountain, and its name is Ararat ”; here no entha or relative 
pronoun follows. For future estai (de) or essetai, “there will be,” see Or. Sib. 4.67, 83, 97; 
5130, 344 . 361. 
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the acropolis, where (hou) all the people celebrate Glaukopis Athena, where 
(hou) the ear of holy wheat first grew.’* The pronouncement itself, 
therefore, has the opening with Estin , indicating the existence of a place, 
further defined in the “where” clauses. This oracle was inscribed on 
stone, perhaps in the reign of Hadrian, i.e., it was delivered about a.d. 
125, perhaps later. As we shall see, almost all the surviving Historical 
Delphic oracles in verse date from the second century a.d. and later; 
and it is not surprising that a Delphic response of that period should adopt 
a mannerism of traditional oracles. 

Oracular poets might be expected, like epic poets, to avail themselves 
of formulaic phrases, especially if they were composing verses orally. 
Hence we may see no more in the recurrent opening phrases than a 
convenient employment of hexameter tags. The fact is that these phrases 
are extremely rare in epic, and some do not occur at all. Iliad 2.811 begins 
esti de tis , introducing the hill Batieia. Two speeches in the last book of the 
Odyssey begin with the vocative Olbie (24.36,192, Achilles and Odysseus). 
The adjective olbios begins the verse and sentence on the happy lot of the 
Eleusinian initiate in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (2.480). None of these 
verses is prophetic. In any case, whether these are epic expressions or not, 
they occur with sufficient frequency to be considered conventional 
openings of traditional oracular compositions, both chresmologic and 
“Delphic.” 


The Structure of Traditional Verse Oracles 

What we begin to perceive in our review of characteristic openings 
is a conventional technique of composing oracular poems. The oracular 
poet employed the formulae, devices, and diction of his fellows and 
predecessors, as well as a number of structural patterns, which are fairly 
constant and at the same time flexible. In a short oracle of one to three 
verses the structure is bound to be less complex than in a longer oracle. 
For example the Battos oracle, Q47, is expressed in two verses as Herodotos 
reports it: 


Bcltt 6771 <f>unrrjv JjAOes' aval; 8e ae <Polfios ’AnoAAwv 
is Alfiwqv 776/Z7761 {iT)AoTpo(f>ov oiKLOTrjpa . 

Here we observe a salutation (A) expressed in the single vocative Batt(e ); 
a brief restatement of Battos* question (B) in an allusion to his problem; 
the god's reference to himself as speaker of oracles (C); the message (E), 
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in effect a command, though expressed in statement form. 13 Thus four 
components of an oracular poem are packed into two hexameter verses. 
To these verses (the second being altered after the caesura) seven are 
added in the version that Diodoros quotes: they add a prediction that the 
Libyans will attack Battos and his men (verses 4-5) and a command to 
pray to Zeus, Athena, and Apollo (5-7); then the god repeats his predic¬ 
tion of Battos* kingship in Libya (7-9), an elaboration (F) of his message 
in confirmation of it. The oracle ends with a second reference of the god to 
himself, aye 1 8 e oe <Poif 3 os AnoAXcuv (9). This conclusion repeats the 
third component (C); the prediction and second command are additions 
to the message (E). 

The same components may be clearly seen in L164, the first of four 
verse oracles attached to the foundation legend ofMagnesia-on-Maeander: 

"HAQere Mdyvqres KprjTqs dirovoa^L Tpanev[Te^ 
olcovofi TTTepvyeoot. ow apyewrjaiv ISovres 
[cjy peAavos, koll Oavpa KaTadvrjTolaiv i(f>dvOr) t 
[/c]al Sl^rjade Trdrprjv el Auhov ionv LKeada 1. 

5 aAAa ypeajy yalrjs 077 [o 7r]aTptSos* aAAodi vctaflafr] 

irarpl 8* ip a> Kal ipol [/cat] auyyovw a)8e p\eX\r}oei 
prjTL yepeioripoLp. /?a>A[o]/i. M[a]yvr)Ta 8d(raa6a t 
ydipas fjs IJrjveLos e\ei /ca[t] llrjAiov aforv . 

This response begins with a more elaborate salutation (A): the god ad¬ 
dresses the consultants with the vocative Magnetes , which he modifies 
with participial phrases and introduces with a second-person plural verb 
to express the circumstances of their consultation; the salutation thus 
merges in the second verse with a restatement of the question (B) pre¬ 
ceded by reference to the phenomenon that provoked the question, the 
appearance of a white raven (2-4). Here the poet restates the precise 
question, using almost the formula of Historical sanctions, ei loion estin — 
but, as in the Battos legend and others, the god has other plans; in the 
message (E) he directs the Magnesians elsewhere (5). There follows the 
god’s statement of his mantic authority (C): Apollo, Zeus, and Artemis 
will be concerned for the Magnesians* welfare (6), a concern that Apollo 
expresses in an explication or elaboration of the message (F): the Magne¬ 
sians will acquire lands no worse (meaning better) than those that they 
possessed in Thessaly (6-8). 

The verse form of the Kadmos oracle, Ln, which probably came to 


13 The letters A-F that I employ here refer to the components of oracular poetry 
defined below (see pp. 177-180). 
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our sources from Mnaseas’ collection of Delphic oracles, shows every 
component at least once except a restatement of the question. 14 It is an 
eighteen-verse composition that begins, &pa£,€o 817 /l lol fivdov Ayrjvopos 
€Kyove KaSfie, where the familiar opening expresses the god’s admonition 
to heed his words, one way of expressing his mantic authority (C), also 
alluded to in his reference to Kadmos’ presence in Pytho at the end of 
verse 2. The salutation (A) is made in the first verse and also in the very 
last words, olbie Kadme , a conventional opening phrase employed to 
close the poem. The message (E) is complex and spread through the whole 
composition: the god tells Kadmos to rise early, leave Pytho, and take 
the road through the Phlegyans and Phokis (2-4), until he reaches the herd 
of Pelagon, where he should take a cow that has a white crescent on each 
flank (4-8). This is an expression of a condition precedent (D): when 
Kadmos comes upon such a cow, he must take her as the guide of his 
course. Then the god makes a clarifying statement (F): “And I shall tell 
you a very clear sign and it won’t escape you” (10), to introduce a second 
condition precedent (D, where the cow reclines, 11-12) to the final 
commands: sacrifice the cow to Earth and found a city on the hilltop, 
after killing Ares’ guardian (13-16). The final verses contain an elaborative 
prediction (F) of future fame and immortal marriage (i.e., with Harmonia), 
the result of carrying out the god’s prescriptions. 

Hierokles’ oracle of Bakis in the Peace (1063-1086) has the same 
components as Ln in a different order. The salutation (A) is necessarily 
first, since it is partly a conventional opening, r Q /xc'Acot dvrjrol Kal 
vYjTTioi. The next four lines are a compound-complex relative clause 
dependent on this vocative, which gives the reason (F) for calling the 
listeners wretched and foolish (1064-1065, 1067-1068). Then Hierokles’ 
Bakis states his mantic authority (C): “If the goddess nymphs have not 
deceived Bakis, nor Bakis mortal men, nor the nymphs Bakis himself.. 
(1070-1071). The message follows (E): “It was not the gods’ will to 
free Peace yet” (1073). This is repeated in a ^r-clause, formally a reason 
for the message (F): the gods don’t yet want them to cease war (1075- 
1076)—here Hierokles indicates the condition precedent (D) in a priti- 
clause—“until a wolf weds a sheep.” There follows a repetition of the 
message (1078-1080); finally Hierokles, justifying his oracular message 
to Trygaios, but still speaking in hexameters, pronounces two gnotnai 
(F; see p. 155). 


14 But that appears in Nonnos’ pseudo-direct version; twice {Dion. 4.294-295) the 
god says, /zaorcuci? nva ravpov ... 
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In the 38-line secular oracle of the Sibylline Books (see note 5), 
though probably late, the same components appear in a still different 
order. An oracle which begins AW hopotan must express the condition 
precedent first (D): “But when the longest span of life for men is reached, 
fulfilling a cycle of no years...” (1-2). Then the Roman is told to 
remember the instructions given him (3-4): this is the Sibyl’s assertion of 
mantic authority (C), and it includes the salutation (A), the simple 
vocative Romaic ; the admonition is repeated near the end (36). Then in 
32 lines the message (E) is stated, a series of detailed commands for the 
celebration of the Ludi Saeculares. They are interrupted by a reason (F) for 
sacrificing to Zeus in the daytime and not at night (13-14). The composi¬ 
tion ends in an elaborative prophecy (F) of perpetual sovereignty over 
Italy and Latium. 

The analysis of these five verse-oracles reveals six components of 
oracular poetry. Very few oracles contain all six, and a short oracle may 
have only the message. 

A. Salutation . This may be a simple one-word vocative or a vocative 
modified by adjectives or relative clauses extending sometimes over two 
or three verses. Often the god or seer characterizes the addressee(s) by 
reference to his / their country or city: in Q3 Apollo addresses the 
Peloponnesians, 

T Q yrjs aKpoiToXw TTaoiqs IleXoTTTjiha KXeivqv 
valovre s 7 Tpeapeis re f$pOTU>v ttovtcov Kai apioToi. 

The salutation is not necessarily in the second person. The Olbios / 
Eudaimon openings are often in the third person. In Q61 and L41 the god 
greets Kypselos and Hesiod as each enters the temple with *OAfiios ovtos 
avrjp 09 ktA. Occasionally the person saluted is absent; the Pythia, 
directing the consultants to the site of Byzantion, says, “Happy the men 
who will settle that city of the Thracian coast” (Q44). In oracles repre¬ 
sented as spoken by Apollo at Delphi, Didyma, or another oracular seat, 
the salutation is almost always made to the consultant or to the city that he 
represents; in oracles of Bakis and the Sibyl it is made to the seer’s actual 
or intended audience, or it may be an apostrophe to someone absent. 

B. Restatement of the question . In many verse-responses the god 
restates the question or problem within the first three verses, not as in 
Historical sanctions, where the message merely restates the question in 
approval, but as a preliminary to stating the message. This may be a 
fairly precise repetition of the question with necessary changes of person, 
as in L164, quoted above. Relatively frequent is the formula, “You have 
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come to ask/* as in Q31, rjXder* eprjoropevoi Ooifov Tiva yaiav iKrjarde (cf. 
Q182, 203, 259; L171). Sometimes the restatement is less precise and may 
be just an allusion to the subject of the question, as in Q47, “Battos, you 
have come for [cure of your] voice” (cf. Q88, L80). The question may be 
implied in a statement or direction that is not ostensibly a restatement of 
it, as in Q102 (to Croesus), prj fiovAev ttoAv€vktov irjv avd Scdpar 9 aKoveiv j 
TTaiSds fQeyyopevov, which is the essence of the message (cf. Q51, 188; 
L101). This component is found almost entirely in oracles reputedly 
spoken at oracular seats, since it presupposes a questioner. It does not 
appear in any extant chresmologic oracles, although it is conceivable that 
Bakis or the Sibyl could be supposed to address a questioner. The single 
non-Apolline example that I have encountered occurs in an oracle of 
Alexander of Abonuteichos, who begins, Ai^eai oar is . . . (“You want 
to know who is secretly lying with your wife”) in response to the ques¬ 
tion of a cuckold husband (Lucian Alex. 50; cf. L5, 40, 80, 164; F13). 

C. Assertion of Mantic Authority. The oracle-speaker has several modes 
of asserting his credentials, the authority or sanction with which or under 
which he speaks; and he may employ more than one mode in a single 
pronouncement. For example, Q29 begins, Avtos 001 fpa&i €/c<itt^8oAo9* 
aAAa crvvieiy addressed to Myskellos, founder of Croton: in the first 
clause the Pythia informs him that Apollo himself is speaker of the 
message (cf. Q47 above); in the second she bids him understand or heed it. 
The ipse dixit statement is all that we have of L176, Tavra rot £k TpinoSos 
rod AeXfiKov €<f>pa<j€ <Poi/ 3 os. One of Kleon’s Bakid oracles, like Q29, 
combines ipse dixit with an admonition to heed the oracle: “Observe, 
Athenian, the path of oracles which Apollo has proclaimed from the 
adyton through his esteemed tripods,” followed in the next verse by 
ekeleus(e) (Knights 1015-1016), a further expression of Apolline authority 
(cf. Ln). Sometimes Apollo speaks the admonition in his own person, as 
in Q80, IleiOov epoiai Aoyoioiv' aKpovXafie /ecu' peaov e^eis, a one-verse 
response consisting solely of admonition and message. More indirectly 
the god may say that the matter at issue is his concern, as in Q204. Again, 
as in some Apolline oracles, the god reminds an auditor that he has come 
to the oracular seat, as in Q61 and L41, “Happy is this man who enters 
my house,” and in Q7, “You have come, O Lykurgos, to my rich tem¬ 
ple.” The foregoing oracles invoke Apollo’s authority in one way or 
another; but in Qi 7 the Pythia refers to Zeus’s will: Zevs yap evever 9 ovtqjs 
(cf. L17, 165); and so does the Sibyl when she tells the Delphians, rjAdov 
eyw xprjaovara. Aids voov alyioyoio (Clement Strom. 1.108, 384P): “I 
have come to reveal the will of aegis-bearing Zeus,” which adapts a 
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common form of component B as seen in Q31 and others cited above. Or, 
as in L165, the auditors may be told that Zeus or the gods grant them 
good fortune or success. Occasionally the speaker is content with declaring 
that the message is predestined, as in L166. 

D. Condition Precedent. This component is the determinant of modes 
B and F, since it expresses the sign of fulfillment, the time of action or 
critical event. It is usually expressed in some kind of conditional or condi¬ 
tional-relative clause or in an “until’’-clause, since “X will occur when Y 
happens” (e.g., Q101) may also be expressed as “X will not occur until Y 
happens,” well illustrated in the Birnam Wood prophecy of Macbeth (cf. 
Q16, 204). It may be expressed in a participial phrase or in a statement (cf. 
L165). 

E. Message. This is the core of the oracle: the modes of chapter I are 
functions of the message, and the topics are message contents. It may be 
indicative: a prediction of the future or a statement about past, present, 
or future. Or it may be jussive: a command, recommendation, or pro¬ 
hibition. 

F. Explication. Often the oracle-speaker adds or inserts statements to 
justify or clarify or expand his message, or occasionally some other com¬ 
ponent, e.g., his mode of salutation. This may be a simple reason, intro¬ 
duced wither or epei, as in Q20, axehoQev yap oAeOpos, “When a goat 
[tragos] drinks the water of Neda, I no longer protect Messene; for doom 
is near.” Croesus was told that it would be better for him if his son should 
never be able to talk, avSrjcrei yap ev rjpan npcbrov avoAj8a> (Q102). 
Q92(A), a seven-verse response, is mostly devoted to explication: the god 
bids Glaukos swear a false oath for immediate gain, errel Oavaros ye Kal 
evopKov pcevei avhpa ; then he takes four more verses to expand upon his 
answer, describing the nameless son of Horkos who brings destruction 
upon the perjurer’s whole family. The reason may be added without a 
conjunction: “Do you ask me for Arcadia? It’s a big thing to ask for (B). 
I won’t give it to you (C). There are many acorn-eating men in Arcadia 
to prevent you (F)”; the message (E) follows, what the god will grant 
instead (Q88). 

It may be the purpose of the message that justifies it. Lucian’s oracle 
of Bakis (Peregrinos 30) orders the stoning of any disciple of Peregrinos 
who escapes the fire, “so that he may not, being cold, try to warm him¬ 
self with speech, filling his purse by making many loans in Patrai.” To 
Apollo at Didyma is attributed an oracle on Pan, which concludes with an 
order to worship Artemis “that she may become your helper” (Didyma 
38 ). 
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The reason given Glaukos in Q92(A), “since death awaits an oath¬ 
keeping man too” is gnomic in content. In a number of oracles the 
message is capped with an aphorism. L22 (= Q247), spoken to Theseus 
on statecraft, ends dcr/cos* yap cv oiS/xan TrovToiropevoei. The^r indicates 
that the gnome is given as a reason ; but Q51, in which Battos is told to 
leave Thera and go to the continent (Libya) ends in an aphorism without 
causal conjunction as a moralizing conclusion to the direction given: old 
t avrjp ep^ei, toiov tcAos* avTOV iKavei (cf. Q144). 

Finally, the oracle-speaker may elaborate his message with the inten¬ 
tion of clarifying, defining, or expanding it. Apollo directs the Magnesians 
to the Pamphylian land beyond Mount Mykale in the first four verses of 
L165, and then employs four verses, a full half of the response, for further 
definition of the place and a promise of victory and glory from Zeus if 
they conduct themselves rightly. Such final promises of future victory or 
prosperity—when the question has not been how to obtain it—cannot be 
considered an expression of the message: they are more like expressions 
of purpose, meant to add conviction to the message (cf. Q47, longer form; 
L164, 167). The chresmologue’s oracle of Bakis in the Birds (977-979) and 
the anonymous oracle of Lysistrata (774-776) end with warnings on the 
advantages of obedience and the disadvantages of disobedience. Most of 
the fourteen verses of Q3 are devoted to an explanatory elaboration. 
After salutation (A) of the Peloponnesians (1-2), who have come to ask 
about ending a plague and famine, the god tells them (C) to heed his 
oracle. Then he tells them that Zeus is angry because they have neglected 
the Olympian festival which he ordained; thereupon Apollo sketches the 
history of the festival, mentioning the three founders—Peisos, Pelops, 
Herakles; and returns to Zeus’s wrath (F, 4-13). Finally, only in the last 
verse and the end of the preceding (13-14), Apollo states his message (E), 
advice to allay Zeus’s wrath by renewing the festival. 

Any one of these six components may merge with another. For 
example, an assertion of mantic authority (C) may be stated as a reason 
for or corroboration of the message (F): “for this is Zeus’s will” (Q17). 
The line between the message (E) and elaboration of it, which is one form 
of explication (F), cannot always be drawn easily (cf. Q47, longer form). 
There are sometimes ambiguities of this kind; but almost everything said 
in the verse oracles which survive can be classified under these six com¬ 
ponents—almost nothing can be considered purely expletive, as distinct 
from elaborative or explicative. Of course, an oracle should have a 
message, and some short oracles are confined to that (e.g., Q27, 43, 90). 
The other components are not essential, though each may be expected as a 
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fitting accompaniment to the message. What we must notice is the 
conventional and formulary nature of these components as they are 
expressed in oracles, and of the manner in which they are fitted together 
in the structure of an oracle. It is this structure that distinguishes oracular 
verse from other kinds of poetry; and though a component (especially 
A, D, F) may appear in other genres, it usually has a distinctive appearance 
when used in an oracular poem. 

Few verse oracles contain five or six components. Very many, if not 
most, are constructed of three or four components. This means thirty- 
five possible combinations of three or four components, regardless of the 
order in which they appear, and forty-two possible combinations of 
three to six components. Since with one or two apparent exceptions all 
have a message, there are twenty-six possible combinations with com¬ 
ponent E. In fact, only five appear ten or more times among the tradi¬ 
tional oracles under study (“Delphic,” “Didymaean,” chresmologic): 
ABEF, ACE, ACEF, AEF, DEF. Three others appear from five to seven 
times: ABCEF, ADE, CEF. 

The simple commands, prohibitions, and warnings (modes A and 
C) expressed in verse are likely to preface message and explication with 
salutation and restatement of the question (ABEF) or salutation and 
assertion of mantic authority (ACEF) or salutation with both restatement 
and assertion (ABCEF). In the first of these combinations the salutation 
may be omitted (BEF, not frequent); in the second either the authoritative 
statement or the explication may be omitted (ACE, AEF). Other combina¬ 
tions occur, but are rare, at least among surviving oracular commands. 
A good example of oracular command in verse is Q203, spoken to the 
Achaeans when they laid siege to Aetolian Phanai: 

TV}? IleXoTTos vaerai Kai Ayauhos ol ttotl Flvdoj 
ijXdeTe 7T€vaofievoi c5? /ce irroXiedpov eXrjre, 
aAA’ dye hr) (f>pa^eade Xayos rroaov fjpiap eKaarov 
Xautv TTivovTtov pverai ttoXlv , i) he TreircDKev 
ovtco yap Kev eXoire <Pavav Trvpyrjpea KU)pL7)v. 

The salutation (A) ends in a relative clause which at once becomes some¬ 
thing more than a description of the Achaean consultants: the god lightly 
alludes to his mantic authority (C) by reminding the Achaeans that they 
have come to Pytho for an oracle, and completes the clause with a future 
participle expressing purpose, which introduces a restatement of their 
question (B), “to inquire how you can take the town.” Then Apollo 
speaks his message (E), an obscure command (mode A3: the Achaeans do 
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not understand it at first), introducing it with aAA* dye Srj <f>pd^eade (also 
used in Q31), an epic phrase which recalls the characteristic opening with 
Phrazou de. In the final verse the god states the reason (F) for his command, 
marking it with gar , although it is the tautological kind of reason often 
used: “for that is the way for you to take the city.” Here five components 
(ACBEF) are employed in as many verses. 

But usually in commands and prohibitions (B) or (C) is omitted. 
Q182, a ten-verse response, begins much as Q203 does: 

ApKaSes Agaves ^aAavrj^dyoi 01 &iydAeiav 
vdaaaad * l7T7toAoxovs Ajjovs Kpimrypiov avrpov, 

T]K€T€ nevoopevoi Aipov Avow dAywoevros 
povvoi Sis vopaSes, povvoi 7raAtv aypioSalrai. 

Here too a descriptive clause depends upon the opening vocative phrase 
(A), but without any allusion to Pytho or to the oracle-speaker; it refers, 
as in some other oracles, to the homeland of the consultants and is entirely 
part of the salutation. Moreover this clause does not include the restate¬ 
ment of the question (B); whereas in Q203 the expression “you have come 
to inquire” belongs to the relative clause, in Q182 it is the main verb 
(plus participle) of the first sentence; and it introduces not an indirect 
question but a noun phrase indicating the subject of inquiry. In Q182, 
moreover, the god returns to salutation: the fourth verse, consisting of two 
phrases descriptive of the Arcadian visitors, can be directly attached to the 
first two verses (have 3 and 4 been shifted?). There follows without 
conjunction a statement of the reason for famine (F): Demetcr is angry 
because they have slighted her (5-7). The message (E) concludes the 
response: to avert worse famine the Arcadians must appease the goddess 
with due honors (8-10). The sequence is A/B/AFE. 

Prohibitions usually show the same or similar structures: e.g., Q102: 

AvSe yevos 7 toAAo>v fiaoiAev peya vrjTne Kpoioe 
prj fiovAev 7 toAv€vktov lr)V ava Siopar* atcoveiv 
TTcuSos (j>6eyyopevov. to Se rot 7toAv Acolov ap<f>is 
eppevar avSrjoei yap iv rjpaTi npeorov dyoAjSo*. 

The salutation (A), both honorific and depreciatory, is followed by a 
prohibition (E) in which Croesus is told to give up his desire and which 
thus restates his question (B). There follows a positive statement of the 
prohibitory message (E): “It is better that it be far away from you,” and 
finally the reason (F). The sequence is AE/B/EF. 15 

15 For the common jussive structures see also Q3, 4, 28, 47, 51, 92, 144, 148, 188, 243, 
246; L17,22,29,41,53,55,100,147,164, 167,171; F13; Aristoph. Efl. 1015-1020(“Bakis”); 
Didyma 37. 
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Most simple predictions (mode E) and statements on past or present 
events (mode D) that are composed of three or more components show 
the same five combinations that are most frequent among commands and 
prohibitions. Q61, a three-verse oracle (if complete) is like Q203 in its 
opening, but lacks an explication (and in a spontaneous response there 
can be no restatement of the queston): 

*OAj3io9 ovtos avrjp 09 epov Sopov eoKarafiaivei 
KvifieAos 'HeriSrjs fiaaiAevs kAeltoIo KopLvOov 
avros Kal ircuSes, 7rai8a>v ye pev ovtcen naiSes. 

The whole oracle is a single sentence of third-per$on salutation (A), 
which becomes a reminder of the god’s mantic authority (C) in the relative 
clause and a message in the third verse (E). The clause, “Who enters my 
house,’’ has the same effect as “who have come to Pytho” in Q203: it 
reminds Kypselos that he stands in Apollo’s temple where true oracles are 
spoken. Then autos kai paides , which appears to continue the complimen¬ 
tary statement about Kypselos, joins with the introductory Olbios houtos 
aner to become a prediction of prosperity for Kypselos and his sons, con¬ 
tinued in the final half-line, a noun phrase expressing a third subject 
of the sentence and introducing a negative of the predicate: “yourself 
and your sons [will be prosperous; your] grandsons no longer [will be].” 

Q259, a 23-verse oracle, shows the same components as Q203 and 
also has a similar opening: 

^aQerjs yeyatbres 'Epiydovloio yeveOArjs 
€tAt]t* eAdepevai Kal eprjv epeeivepev 6p(f>rjv 
omTcos Srjwdfj vepiKaXAeos ehpava gtjkov. 
kAvtc Sa<f>mrjpe<f>ea)V poyaruiv airo QeoKeAov op<f>rjV. 


The salutation (A), as in Q182, introduces the statement which reminds 
the consultants that they have come to Apollo’s Oracle; here, however, 
there is no mention of oracular seat or temple: rather the god explicitly 
refers to his mantic power: “You have ventured to come and ask for my 
response”; and the assertion of authority (C) is reinforced in the fourth 
verse with a “straight from the tripod” (ipse dico) statement. In between 
the two parts of component C the god restates the question (B). There¬ 
upon the Athenians are told why Zeus’s lightning struck their temple of 
Apollo, and then are bid endure the Moirai’s designs; the whole message 
(E) fills fifteen verses (5-19). The response concludes with the reason (F), 
stated in two sentences introduced with gar: Zeus allows the Moirai to 
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have their way—wherein a final allusion to the god’s mantic authority is 
perceptible, since Apollo as oracle-speaker knows the will of Zeus and the 
Moirai. The sequence is AC/B/CEF/C. 16 

Combinations of components CEF are somewhat more frequent 
among predictions than among jussive oracles. A good example is Q15, 
spoken to the Spartans in the Messenian-War legend: 

Ov (J€ fia-XlS povov epy* i<f>€iretv ^olfios avtoyev, 

aAA* dirdTj] pev €\€L yalav MeacrrjvlSa Aaos, 

rat? S' avTCLis r£yycu.aiv d\co(J€T(u alairep inrrjp^ev. 

The Pythia first presents herself as speaking for Apollo (C): “It is not 
Phoebus’ will that you wage war by combat alone.” The adversative 
alia introduces a compound men _ de sentence; the merc-clause intro¬ 

duces the reason (F): “the Messenians took their land by deceit”; the 
de-clause states the message (E): “it will be taken by the same arts.” A 
Sibylline oracle (Phlegon Macr. 4), though twenty-two verses long, has 
the same basic structure; it is the Erythraean Sibyl’s prophecy of the 
destiny of her own soul and body after the end of her thousand-year life: 
despite her sorrows in life as Apollo’s seeress, her soul and body will 
become the sources of every kind of divination among men. In the first 
eight lines she dwells upon the mantic inspiration (C) that comes to her 
from Apollo (unhappy though it be): the rest is prophecy of her afterlife 
(E), interrupted by two gar-sentenccs stating the reason (F) why her body 
lies unburied on earth (15-17). This oracle is a poet’s composition, con¬ 
ceived as the Sibyl’s soliloquy and organized according to the conventions 
of oracular poetry. 17 

The condition precedent (D), a necessary constituent of conditioned 
commands (mode B) and conditioned predictions (mode F), rarely 
occurs among oracles expressed in other modes (usually it occurs in mode 
C, otherwise when B or F is a subordinate mode). Most frequent are the 
combinations ADE(F) and (C)DEF (the four-component compositions 
being less frequent); that is, the condition-message complex (DE) is 
accompanied by a salutation or an explication. All other combinations 
with component D are rare. 


16 Several predictions are composed of only salutation and message (AE): Q59* 6°, 
159, 245, 249. For the combinations A(B)EF and ACE(F) see also Q147, 196, 230; L80, 88, 
108; and three Sibylline oracles (Nic. Dam. 68J; Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.108, 384P; Zosim. 
2.1 7 ). 

17 Other examples of CEF predictions are F9 (combined prediction and command) 
and Lucian Alex. 40. For CEF jussive oracles see Q123, Didyma 41. 
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The conditioned command with salutation is well illustrated in Qioi : 


/1AA* orav rjfiiovos fiacnXevs MrjSoiai yemjrai 
/cat tot€ Av8e TroSafipe 7ToXvi/jri<f>i8a irap* *Epp.ov 
<j>evyeip pLTjSe peveiv prj8* alhelodai kclkos etvcu. 

The familiar All’ hotan introduces the condition precedent (D), which 
expresses the Macduff theme; kai tote , marking the conclusion, is imme¬ 
diately followed by the pejorative vocative Lyde podabre (A), introducing 
the god’s command (E), expressed in three infinitives (two with me are 
technically prohibitions, but simply repeat the command in negative 
terms: “run away and don’t stay”). 18 

The oracle of Bakis quoted by Herodotos (8.77) also places the 
condition first with All’ hotan: 


^ AA * otclv Apripuhos xpvoaopov Upop aKTqp 
vrjvoi ye<f>vpu)aujoi Kai elpaXirjp Kvpooovpap 
iXTTiSi /xau'o/xeVr; Xinapas nepcravres AOrjpas, 

81a AIktj (jfteocreL k pare pop Kopov "Yfipios vlov 
5 8eip6p paipcjoPTa, 8ok€vpt* ava Travra mdiodai. 

XClXkos yap ^aA/co) crtyx/xif era* a?/xari 8 * "Aprjs 
7 toptop <f>oip££e t. tot* iXevdepop *EXXa8os rj/xap 
evpvoTra Kpopl8T)s indyei Kai TTOTPia Nltcq. 


[8-77] 

But when they bridge the shore of Artemis Chrysaor and seaside Kynosura, 
with mad hope destroying bright Athens, noble Justice will quench mighty 
Insolence, dread furious child of Transgression, thinking to subdue the 
world. For bronze will mingle with bronze, and Ares will redden the sea. 
Then far-seeing Zeus and Lady Victory will bring on Hellas* day of freedom. 

The condition precedent (D, verses 1-3) is followed immediately by the 
prediction (E) of victory (4-5). Then a formal reason (F) is expressed with 
gar (6-7), hardly more than an elaboration of the prediction. Finally with 
tot(e) the prediction is repeated in different form: Bakis reveals Zeus’s 
design, thus suggesting that he speaks under the god’s authority (C). The 
sequence is DEFE/C. 

Q17, a Messenian oracle, shows a similar structure: 


To IS Tpiiro8aS TT€pi ficDpLOP YfllO/XCLTa Aii TTpCOTOlS 
(jTrjoaoiP 8eKa8ajp apiOpop 8 ls 7reVre 8l8ojgl 
gvp kv8ci TToXepov yaiap MeGor)p£8a 8aip.<av 
Zevs yap epevG* ovtcos . diraTr) 84 ere irpoade tIOtjgip t 

- / »» >o> * n y »>■ / 

5 17 r OTnaco tigis €gt ovo ap ueop egaTraTwrjs . 

* o* ff y f v o» v\\ x *\\ 

epo ottttt) to xptojp' aTTj o aAAoicn Trpo aAA(Jt)P. 


18 For ADE(F) see also Q6, 44, 122, 134, 139, 212; Aristoph. Aves 967-979 (“Bakis”). 
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The condition precedent (D) is expressed in a participial phrase, followed 
by the prediction (E): “Whoever first place a hundred tripods around 
Zeus Ithomatas' altar, to them heaven grants the Messenian land with 
victory/ 1 The hint of divine authority in “heaven grants” is corroborated 
in “for Zeus has so willed” (C/F). Then comes more prediction, followed 
by admonition (4-6). The oracle ends with a gnomic expression (F), 
“some come to ruin before others.” The sequence is DEC/FEF. 19 

Such are the structures of oracular poetry. It has conventions of 
content and conventions of poetic expression, patterns and formulae both 
flexible and fixed. These are due in part to the genre itself, in part to the 
meter employed. Since dactylic hexameter was the epic meter, we may 
expect to find epic echoes in verse oracles. In those quoted or discussed 
above we may observe several compositional formulae of epic origin: 
* 0 XvfX 7 na Swfxar* exovai (Q7), ax^Sodev yap oAeOpos (Q20), ava£ 8 e 
(76 0 ot/?os“ AttoXAojv (Q47), KaT€x ei (frvol^oos ala (Q90), pueya v^me 
Kpolae (Q102), cos* 770T6 Tts* epeei (Q134), (ou yap) dea^arov ean 
(Q188), aAA* aye 8 rj (frpa^eode (Q203). Hcndcss points out many more 
in his Oracula Graeca (1877; see also McLeod 1961). 


The Characteristics of Authentic Verse Responses 

That verse oracles attributed to the Delphic Apollo are composed 
under the same conventions and show the same kinds of structure and 
formulae as the chresmologic and narrative oracles does not in itself 
prove, or even imply, that they are not genuine pronouncements of the 
Pythia. It may be argued that this correspondence is only to be expected, 
since, if the Delphians delivered responses in verse, they would follow the 
conventions of oracular verse, especially in oral and spontaneous verse 
composition. We may even maintain the essential truth of the ancient 
belief that the Pythia or the first Delphic prophet invented hexameter 
verse; that is, that the first verse oracles were genuine pronouncements of 
the Pythia in a form devised by the Delphic priesthood, and that the 
inventors of chresmologic and narrative oracles adopted the Delphic form. 
The problem of authenticity, of course, must be settled on other grounds; 
and all the Quasi-Historical oracles discussed so far in this chapter are 
unauthentic or at best questionable for other reasons than their verse form. 
But if authentic Delphic oracles do not conform or rarely conform closely 

19 For (C)DEF see also Qi6, 20, 33, 34, 238; L51, 166; and three Bakid oracles (Aris- 
toph. Eq. 197-201, Lucian Per. 30; Paus. 9.17.5). 
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to the traditional patterns of oracular verse, then the circumstance that a 
“Delphic” oracle has a traditional verse form may contribute to a judge¬ 
ment against its authenticity. The question of the genuine conventions, 
if any, of Delphic verse must rest upon an examination of the Historical 
and presumably genuine verse responses. 

We have the texts of only seven Historical verse oracles. This number 
excludes the spurious verse forms of H3 and H17, the unauthentic H55, 
and the fragmentary H56. To these seven may be added three Quasi- 
Historical verse responses that appear to be genuine. We must look care¬ 
fully at the texts of these ten responses. 

H28 

Av8u) 'EpexOclSyoiv octoi Ilavhlovos aarv 
val €T€ Kal narploiai vopLois WvvcQ* copras 
pLcpivrjadai BaKyoio Kal €vpv\6povs Kar* ayvias 
lardvai djpalojv Bpopito X^P LV dp.pn.ya ndvras 
Kal Kviadv ficopLoiai Kaprj arc(f>dvois 7ruKdaavras . 

There follow further directions in prose for sacrifices to the gods and for 
other religious acts. The prose sentences may in fact be another response; 
for before the reading of this oracle to document his argument, Demos¬ 
thenes makes a statement that the Athenians worship Dionysos with 
dance and song “not only in accordance with the laws on the Dionysia, 
but also according to the oracles, in all of which you will find directions 
to the city, both from Delphi and from Dodona, to set up choral dances, 
etc. Now take the oracles themselves and read them.” So we cannot be 
sure whether Demosthenes has one or two oracles read, nor are we sure 
that the verses were spoken at Delphi. In any case the content is unexcep¬ 
tionable and appears to be a versification of cult directions that would 
usually be expressed in prose. In the first two words (“I declare to the 
Athenians”) we may see a faint assertion of mantic authority (C). There 
follows a salutation (A) of the kind found in traditional oracles: the god 
refers to the consultants’ city and customs. The last three lines consist of 
the message (E), directions for worship of the same kind as the following 
prose directions. There arc no epic phrases, although the first two verses 
have a vaguely epic cast. 

In summary, H28 may be called a conventional verse response in that 
it is in no way aberrant; yet it is colorless and hardly typical. Furthermore 
its authenticity is questionable; I have classified it as Historical on a 
tentative assumption that Demosthenes was offering a response spoken 
not long before (PW place it in their sixth period, 373-300). He can be 
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understood in that fashion; and it may be that he had the oracle read to his 
auditors because they had not yet heard it. In fact, he says nothing about 
the time of utterance, but speaks only of oracles from Delphi and Dodona, 
probably kept in the state archives. Although commonplace in content 
(cult directions) H28 appears to order the establishment of Dionysos* cult 
in Athens; and it is strange that a fourth-century response instructs the 
Athenians to offer fruits and make sacrifices on altars to Dionysos. H28 
may be the composition that purported to be the divine order directing 
the introduction of Dionysos* cult to Athens (and the first Athenian cult 
of Dionysos was probably too early for a Delphic sanction). So it may have 
lain in the Athenian archives for a long time before 348 b.c. (although it 
was surely not composed before the fifth century). 

H63 

y Anavra rdvayKaZa avyxwpei dtos. 

Plutarch’s Theon says that this was spoken “a short time ago,** which I 
have taken at face value; but such phrases are often used vaguely and 
may cover a good deal of time. Apparently Plutarch himself did not 
witness this consultation. The response is a gnomic utterance (see p. 87 
note 62) in iambic trimeter; and all trimeter responses are suspect. 20 This 
line may have been taken from a tragedy. 

H63 

"AyvaJGTOv jjl epeai yeverjv Kal irarpiSa yaZav 
apppoolov Hcipfjvos. eSos 8* *IdaKTjcnos icrnv, 

T'qXepLayos 8c TraTrjp Kal Nearoper) *EiriKaaTT) 
pLrjTrjp t rj puv ctiktc ppoTtov 7 toXv TTOv(jo(f>ov avSpa. 

A restatement of the question (B) is followed by the answer (E), a two- 
component composition. There are epic resonances, especially in the first 
and fourth verses, as befits a response on Homer. Moreover, it is possible 
that this response was designed to please the consultant, Emperor Hadrian, 
who asked, “Whence was Homer and whose son?” by responding with 
his own intuition—well known, we may suppose, to the Delphians—that 
Homer was an Ithacan, son of Tclemachos and Epikastc. It was obviously 
the final redactor who introduced Hadrian’s consultation and the response 
into the Certatnen , which in its extant form is dated in the Antoninc 
period. The date of the consultation, if Hadrian inquired in person, must 
be 125-130. It is probable that the consultation occurred within the 

20 On the spuriousness of iambic responses see Pomtow 1881; but Parke 1945 believes 
that Delphi sometimes employed iambic verse in prohibitions and denials (e.g. Q112). 
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redactor’s lifetime, and for this reason I have classified H65 as Historical; 
but he may have been born later, and we don’t know exactly when he 
produced his edition of the Certamen : the Antonine period covers fifty- 
five years. Moreover how trustworthy is the Certamen as a source for even 
recent events ? May not the story be a bit of upper-class folklore, an anec¬ 
dote that circulated in learned Antonine coteries ? So again, we cannot be 
sure that we have an authentic Delphic response before us. 

H66 

tyoifios AOrjvaiois AeX(f>ovs vaia)v raSe [cfn’cv] 

"Eotiv (tol 7 rap' aKpcLs 77 -dAccus* Trapa [tov tt poirvXaiov ] 
ov Adds* (JvpLTras KXrji^ei yXavKco [77-18* AOrjvrjv,] 

A'qp.rjrpos XXotrjs Upov Kovp[i)s tc /xa/caipas',] 
ov 7 TpcoTOV crraxus €v£r)[drj J^eicov Upacov] . . . 

These verses were inscribed in Athens. There are nine more lines, but too 
few words are visible on the stone for reconstruction; there is mention of 
aparchai , and the final words are [Attnjoy ecrrat, which indicate a sanction 
(mode A2). We have already noticed the first verse: the sentence of intro¬ 
duction that would ordinarily precede quotation of an oracle has been 
versified as the first line of the response and serves as an assertion of mantic 
authority (C). The verses which follow define (F) the locale of whatever 
rites are prescribed (E) in the last seven lines. There can be no doubt that 
this is a genuine Delphic oracle of the second century a.d., probably from 
Hadrian’s time. The structure CFE is not uncommon, and it contains 
some formulaic expressions: we have noticed Estin soi ; glaukopid * Athene 
might be expected in this response; and Delphous naion looks like a poetic 
tag. The content, however, is unlike that of most traditional oracles: it 
consists of ritual prescriptions put into verse. The verse alone distinguishes 
it from such prose compositions as H29, which begins Zvpi(f)epeL 
Adrjvalois 7 repl tov orjixelov tov ev rw ovpavcu yevopuevov Ovovtcls 
K aXXiepeiv Ail 'YiraTCQ ktA., where we perceive the components BE. 

H67 

"Evda paKpoloi xpovoim aepdopuos eWioev aluiv 
Xovrpoiaiv xpTjo’flcu TCTirj/xeVa aco/Liara yrjpcjs, 
ov x^pov ioraoiv Kovpai OaXapcuv apLvrjTOi 
evpvOpuos Aairoto 7 rpos* €V(f) 0 oyyopL p.eXos rjSv , 
drjXoTTpCTTOVs Oojtos peXaQpois m Hpav TTpooefia^ov. 

These verses appear in an inscription of the late second century a.d. 
found in the old Latmic Gulf region. It may be an inscription of Magnesia- 
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on-Maeander, which sometimes consulted Delphi (see H45), so that a case 
can be made for Delphic provenance of the oracle. But there is no indica¬ 
tion in the context that it is Delphic, and I am inclined to think that it 
is not. The response has a superficial appearance of obscurity owing to 
the periphrastic language in which it is expressed; but its meaning is 
really very clear: it consists only of the message: the consultants should 
worship Hera (probably found a sanctuary) at the eunuch’s house, situated 
by the old men’s baths and the girls’ orchestra. On the whole, it is rather 
unlike the traditional oracles in manner and phrasing. 21 

H68 

XeiXi€T€S prjveipLa Trdrprqs A 10 s i^avaXvaas 
pciAixfy Xeiotydovi eV aAaci ficopov ivelpas 
6v€O t pLTJ 8l€p€VVCD pi <L 770 At?, ElvaAlU) VVV 
iwoplrjv KpovlSrj , (f>oiPfj \€pl Se aprjTrjpos, 

5 7Tvpcov Kal Kapirujv r* iiriSpaypara irdvra' KaXetadw 

aa(f)dA(,os T€p,€Vovxos anoT pottos 17777409 dpyrfS' 

<L8e 770 X 19 8e vfjLV€LT€ SeSpaypevov el<f)L peficoTa 

OV T€ pdOpep KVKV€lOV 0(701 yipas apL<f)l,TT€V€aO€ 

iv yopcp ev alvelv Ueialx^ova Kal Ala MEIAA3. 

This response was inscribed at Tralles around a.d. 250; the caption reads, 
“ Oracle of the Pythian given to Kleitosthenes the priest of Zeus on the 
safety of the city.” It is mostly message (E), a series of commands for 
ritual acts in Poseidon’s worship. 22 In the third verse purj Siepevvw pL(e) 
appears to be an odd way of saying “Don’t question me,” i.e., “Obey 
me,” and so may be taken as a mild assertion of mantic authority (C). 
Then comes a weak salutation in 0 polis , repeated in polis of the seventh 
verse. The ritual commands are expressed in the manner of H28 and H66; 


21 One would like to have the whole inscription. Just before the verses there appear 
the final words of the preceding text “—saying to her, ‘Appease Hera.’ ‘Where [or What] 
[Hera] shall [he/she?] appease V The god replied,. . .** Either there was an earlier oracle or 
this was a bipartite consultation, of which we have no Historical example. The prose frag¬ 
ment looks like narrative conversation. The inscription may have recorded the foundation 
legend of Hera*s cult at Magnesia or elsewhere. 

22 PW 471 read exanelysas , aorist indicative, in the first verse, as in the first publication, 
BCH 5 (1881) 340, which makes no good sense. I accept Ziebarth’s exattalysas, aorist parti¬ 
ciple, expressing an act identical with that expressed in the main verb: the act of sacrifice is 
that which expiates Zeus’s wrath. Whether the stone showed A or E as fifth letter, the 
participle was obviously meant. The verses are badly written, sometimes unintelligible: the 
syntax is poor (notice de after a vocative in verse 7, and otiose de and te in 4, 5, 8); and there 
are lapidary's mistakes, one of which, I believe, is patrfo for patros in verse 1: “expiating 
father Zeus’s thousand-year wrath” seems better than two genitives dependent on minima , 
“Zeus’s wrath against the country.” 
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and the final two verses resemble H67 in their manner of specifying the 
scene of worship: “ At whose altar, all you who have the task of worshipful 
song, praise Poseidon and Zeus in chorus.” There are no oracular formulae 
or epic phrases in this composition. 

These miserable verses are explicitly labeled “Oracle of the Pythian,” 
and, if so, reveal a sad decline in the god’s poetic art, in keeping with the 
general decline of Oracles in the third century. Yet one wonders whether 
this is really a product of the Delphian priesthood. It is quite possible that 
“the Pythian” is merely a way of designating Apollo as supposed speaker. 
In a contemporary poem inscribed at Didyma, the god who spoke oracles 
in the Didymeion, who is celebrated in the poem for renewing the sacred 
spring in a time of need (the Goths’ attack in a.d. 263), is called the 
Pythian. 23 So H68 may be a made-to-order oracle: Kleitosthenes engaged 
a poet to compose the verses, having perhaps first obtained a sanction at 
Didyma or Klaros or some other nearby sanctuary of his proposed foun¬ 
dation or renewal of Poseidon’s cult in Tralles; or perhaps, he got approval 
not only of his project but also of ready-made verses to express the god’s 
intention, much as I suppose Amelios did for H69. 

H69 

Amelios* long-winded hymn to Plotinos, presented as Apollo’s 
oracle (but not clearly the Pythian Apollo’s), need not be quoted in full. 
It begins, 

“ApPpora <f>oppl^€LV avaPdXAopcu vpvov acuSrjs 
dpfi ayavolo <f>lXoio peXiypoTaraicnv v<f>alva>v 
<fxovals €v<f> r qpLov Kiddprjs xpuaecn vtto nXrjKTpw . 

Then Apollo summons the Muses to join him in his song, vpLpu Kal iv 
liecrocucnv iyw &olf}os j 8 a 0 u^acr^s* (10). The first ten verses are taken up 
with this hymnal assertion of man tic authority (C), in which the god 
presents himself as bard rather than prophet. Then Plotinos, the subject of 
inquiry, receives the salutation (A), Salptov avep to napoidev, which 
fills three verses (11-13) and foreshadows the message (E), which reveals 
Plotinos’ divine destiny in thirty-five verses (14-48), all spoken in the 
second person and addressed to Plotinos. This part is broken into a state¬ 
ment on the pure abode to which Plotinos has gone (component E; 
verses 14-18); a passage on his inspired life in the flesh, when he saw the 
beatific vision (F; 19-32); a statement on his present residence in Elysion 

23 Theodor Wicgand, “Achter vorlaufiger Bericht iiber Ausgrabungen in Milet und 
Didyma,” Abh. Akad. Berlin (1924) 22. 
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(E; 33-35); and a description of this paradise in conventional terms (F; 
36-48), which includes another salutation, 6 makar (A; 46). Then the 
hymn concludes, 

arrjCTOjfiev pLoXirriv re \opov t evSlvea kvkXov 
nXtoTLvov Movaai 7roXvyrjde€s, avrap €/xeio 
\pvo€ it] Kiddprj Toaaov <f>pdaev evalwVL 

[ 49 - 51 ] 

a return to the initial assertion of authority (C). The verses contain no 
purely oracular formulae, but are expressed in epic language throughout 
and filled with Homeric echoes, as the first verse and phrases like alV age 
(8), kai tote men (19), nyn d’ hote de (33), attest. It is a very atypical response. 

Q12 

El K€V €7TLKTrjTOV polpTJS X d^O? A7ToXXaJVL 
rjpuov SdaacjvraL, 770 At) Xojlov cctctctcu avrois. 

This is unexceptionable in form and content, merely the versification 
of a sanction: the Spartans asked whether they should divide certain 
acquired land with Apollo and received an affirmative reply. Our only 
source, however, is Oinomaos* essay against Oracles; he objects that Apollo 
refers to himself in the third person, and he asks, “What other Apollo do 
you mean?’* Furthermore, according to Oinomaos, the consultants were 
the Spartan kings Charilaos and Archelaos, who reigned between 775 and 
750, which is very early for a genuine Delphic oracle; but it may have 
been received at a later time and credited in Spartan or literary tradition 
to an earlier time. 24 If it was spoken in the eighth century, it may be the 
earliest genuine verse oracle (and perhaps the earliest genuine oracle, but 
Q8 could be earlier) that we have. If authentic, it indicates an early 
Delphic practice of expressing sanctions and simple commands in two or 
three verses which merely put the typical prose formula, as expressed in 
H2, 38, 45, as nearly as possible into hexameters. It is perhaps the kind of 
response that lies behind the tradition that verse oracles were spoken at 
Delphi and other oracular seats. Only the simple message is economically 
conveyed; there are no other components nor any formula other than a 
verse rendition, poly loion essetai , of the ordinary sanction formula. 


24 Sec Parke 1956: 93, PW 539. Parke is very dubious about the authenticity of Q12, 
and PW relegate it to “Oracles of Quite Uncertain Date,” in the subsection on “religious 
cults,” among legendary and doubtful responses. Yet it is more likely to be genuine than 
most Q responses that Parke accepts without question. 
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Q6 9 

Apxqy°\)s Ovalais rjpcDas ivottcovs 

iXaao tovs koXttois AocoTnas ap.<f>iKaXv 7 TT€i , 
ol <f)dlfjL€VOi SepKovrcu is rjiXiov Svvovra. 

My tentative conclusion with respect to Q12 tends to be supported by 
Q69, reputedly spoken to Solon. It is somewhat more poetic in diction, 
but contains the simple direction to propitiate the heroes buried on 
Salamis. Plutarch connects it with the story of Solon's acquisition of 
Salamis: how Solon went by night to the island, then in Megarian hands, 
and made sacrifice to the heroes Periphemos and Kychreus, thus assuring 
success in his purpose of taking Salamis. The verses themselves suggest no 
such story: they are a simple direction to worship heroes. 2S It appears that 
a genuine Delphic verse-oracle, which may really be later than Solon's 
time, was fitted to a pseudo-historical narrative of the winning of Salamis 
for Athens. 

Q148 

AeX<f>ol XlaaeaG* avifiovs kclI Acoioy carat. 

This verse is quoted by Clement of Alexandria. Herodotos reports the 
response indirectly: Kaio<f> t ixp^aOrj avepLOiai evxecrdcu- pueyaAovs yap 
tovtovs eaeadac rfj 'EXiAaSt oupupLaxovs: “and they were told to pray 
to the Winds; for they would be great allies for Hellas." From this 
Parke and Wormell (PW 96) construct a second verse: 'EAAaSi yap 
p,€yaAoi 7tot6 crvpLpiaxoi ovtoi ecrovrai. In any case, salutation, message, 
and explication (AEF) are visible in this short response. 26 Clement’s verse 
may well be authentic; it is no more than the versification of an ordinary 
command or sanction to pray to specified deities, to which a reason was 
added, probably versified too (cf. H7, 27). 

It is surprising that of seven Historical verse oracles, six are very late, 
spoken between about a.d. 100 and 300, if the indications of date are 
accepted at face value. Only H28 is early, supposedly spoken in the 

25 The third verse is nothing more than a definition of heroes; but the storytellers 
made it into a support of the Athenian claim, saying that the Megarians buried their dead 
facing east. Hereas of Megara, however, said that the Megarian dead faced west too; and in 
fact this was the universal Greek custom; see Plut. Solon 9. Parke (1956: no) rejects this 
oracle, apparently because of the story attached to it, and places it among “Fictitious Oracles 
of the Sixth Period” 373-300 (PW 326). 

26 How and Wells (1912: 2.209) point out an hexameter line in Herodotos'narrative 
(i^ayyeiXavres.. . Karidevro) just after his notice of Q148. If the phenomenon is not 
accidental, it may mean that Herodotos’ source was either a narrative poem or a commemora¬ 
tive inscription in verse; either probably quoted the response. 
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fourth century b.c. It is also noteworthy that some question can be 
raised about the authenticity or the Delphic provenance of all except H 66. 
Four are not certainly Delphic (H28, 67, 68, 69). Four are not certainly 
contemporary with the extant record or its author, and so may not be 
properly classed as Historical responses in the sense defined (H28, 63, 
65, 67), and in truth may be traditional narrative oracles, never spoken 
anywhere. H65 is recorded in a questionable source. Yet, as far as content 
goes, all seven may be accepted as authentic responses, spoken either at 
Delphi or another established Oracle. 

The evidence, then, points to few responses in verse before the 
second century a.d., and to a considerable increase in authentic verse 
oracles thereafter. The evidence from Didyma confirms this impression; 
of eight verse oracles, all recorded in inscriptions, six belong to the second 
and third centuries a.d. (Didyma 27-32); the other two are 14, 15, in¬ 
scribed in 228/7. From Klaros all the genuine oracles that survive are late 
and mostly in verse. This frequency of late verse oracles might be inter¬ 
preted as a return to the practice of responding in verse, if it could be 
proved that many verse oracles were spoken at Delphi or Didyma in 
earlier times. Rather the authentic records show prose statements, usually 
stereotyped, and very few verse responses at any time before a.d. ioo. The 
reason for the increase was likely to be the influence of Plutarch’s essay 
“On the Pythia’s Not Speaking Verse Oracles at the Present Time.” 
Plutarch and his contemporaries accepted the literary and folk tradition 
about Delphi, supposing that the practice of speaking verse oracles had 
lapsed. Probably the Delphic authorities read his treatise and were aroused 
by it to attempt more verse oracles: more attractive responses, they 
believed, would help enhance and renew the Oracle’s prestige. 

Whatever the intentions of their authors, these late verse-oracles, 
whether spoken at Delphi or elsewhere, are uniformly bad. The poets 
obviously wanted to produce verses like those of the oracles which they 
read in literature or received from tradition, and to do so on short notice. 
Having models before them they were aware, if vaguely, of the conven¬ 
tions, structures, formulae, and diction of oracular verse. But they lacked 
competence and skill. They barely succeed in versifying the message, and 
add little if anything to it. H66, the most competently composed in what 
we can see of it, has a simple CFE structure; H68 barely manages to show 
an ACE structure in which the salutation and an admonition to heed the 
god’s words are almost casually inserted. Only the long H69 shows a 
complex structure, which can be outlined as OA^/F/E/FA^ 2 (ring 
composition); but it is really a hymn posing as an oracle. 
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In contrast to the late Historical compositions the three Quasi- 
Historical verse responses are early productions; the latest is dated 480 B.c. 
They are also different in character, simple responses expressed in compe¬ 
tent verses; they express sanction or command in economical phrases of 
poetic diction; and they have their own sanction formula, observable in 
Q12 and Q148, loion estaifessetai . The poets apparently made no attempt 
to imitate the oracles of popular tradition and chresmologues’ collections. 
They confined themselves to the simple message, as in prose oracles; a 
vocative may be added, as in Q148, to fill out a verse. Hardly different is 
H28, the only surviving Historical verse response of pre-imperial date. 
Besides an elaborate two-verse salutation of conventional character it is 
confined to simple cult directions. Of the late Historical verse-oracles H66, 
which alone is a certainly authentic pronouncement of Delphi, has this 
simple character (though it is long), and it ends with loion estai. The late 
verse oracles from Didyma (27-32) seem to continue the ancient practice 
of putting simple messages into verse, although the. poets sometimes 
attempt elegant expression. From Klaros, however, after a.d. ioo come 
long pretentious oracles, similar to the late Sibylline compositions. 

Alexander of Abonuteichos, establishing a new Oracle after Plutarch’s 
time, spoke responses in verse, apparently attempting to adhere to the 
literary and popular tradition of what verse-oracles should be. His com-^ 
positions are mediocre at best and not much like the authentic verse 
responses of earlier times; his prouncements are nearer to the traditional 
oracles in diction and content, although he seldom attempted a complex 
structure. 27 

Authentic verse oracles, therefore, differ in style and content from the 
traditional oracles of folk narrative, poetry, chresmologues’ compositions, 
and oracle collections. They are simple in structure, short, mainly confined 
to the message, not much embellished with formulae—the main formulaic 
expression being derived from prose responses—and not strongly epic in 
diction or manner. But traditional oracles are a genre of poetry. The 
original compositions of this kind purported to be the pronouncements of 
seers, who were also poets; in time such compositions were attached to 
Apollo at Delphi or Didyma or some other sanctuary. That is why the 
composer of a traditional oracle did not usually imitate genuine Delphic 
verse oracles. 

27 Lucian Alex, gives us almost all the information that we have about Alexander and 
his Oracle at Abonuteichos in Paphlagonia. 




CHAPTER 


The Mantic Session 


What happened at Delphi in an oracular session, when a consultant 
asked a question and received a response? Writers on Greek religion and 
civilization still tell their readers essentially what Farnell told his in 1907: 

. .. the Pythoness ascended into the tripod, and, filled with the divine 
afflatus which at least the later ages believed to ascend in vapour from a 
fissure in the ground, burst forth into wild utterance, which was probably 
some kind of articulate speech, and which the [Hosioi], the “holy ones,” 
who with the prophet sat around the tripod, knew well how to inter¬ 
pret. . . . What was essential to Delphic divination, then, was the frenzy 
of the Pythoness and the sounds which she uttered in this state which were 
interpreted by the [ Hosioi ] and the “prophet” according to some conven¬ 
tional code of their own. 1 

The Pythia mounted the tripod, priests and Hosioi attended her—other¬ 
wise this account is wholly fanciful. There was no vapor and no chasm: 


1 Famell 1907: 189. See Bouche-Leclercq 1880: 3.96-97; Dempsey 1918: 54-55; 
Poulsen 1920: 23-24; Flacelidre 1938: 104-105, 1965: 50-52; Parke 1956: 33, 1967b: 82-84. 
Famell still used the term “Pythoness” for the Pythia, as had been customary down to the 
end of the nineteenth century. No ancient writer refers to the Delphic priestess as Pythoness; 
in fact, the only occurrence of the word pythonissa that I can find is in the Vulgate at Chron. 
10.13 to designate the sorceress whom Saul consulted (where the Hebrew has simply the 
masculine *6bh). The term pythSti was applied in late antiquity to an etigastrimythos like 
Eurykles (Plut. Mor. 414c). No pythons of this kind are ever connected with Delphi. 
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the Pythia experienced no frenzy that caused her to shout wild and unin¬ 
telligible words; she spoke quite clearly and directly to the consultant 
without need of the prophet’s mediation. 2 We know almost nothing 
about what happened in the consultation of the Oracle; but such evidence 
as we have destroys the conventional modern picture of the Pythia’s 
activity as Farnell expresses it. Greek and Latin authors tell us little or 
nothing about the mantic process at Delphi; one or two who describe a 
seance are wholly untrustworthy. In fact very few authors whose works 
have come down to us ever consulted the Delphic Oracle or witnessed a 
consultation; many of them never visited Delphi. And Plutarch, who as 
priest of the Delphic Apollo did witness consultations and hear responses 
spoken, tells us very little about the procedures of the Delphic Oracle. 3 
He says nothing about vapors, toxic or other, nothing about a frenzy or 
trance of the Pythia, nothing about wild or incoherent speech from the 
Pythia’s mouth, except in one passage—a report of an exceptional con¬ 
sultation (H72) that vitiates rather than confirms the modern rationalistic 
description as expressed by Farnell. 

Chasm and Vapors 

Plutarch mentions pneumata , dynameis , anathymiaseis , and atmoi which 
affect the Pythia, inducing the enthousiasmos under which she speaks 
Apollo’s oracles. These currents and exhalations arc obviously not vapors; 
they are nothing visible nor otherwise perceptible to the senses, but 
entirely theoretical: Plutarch’s Lamprias thus explains the mantic inspira¬ 
tion of the god’s ministrants at oracular temples, relying upon Aristotelian 
and Stoic theories about the powers of earth. 4 These emanations from 
earth are physical causes of the same breed as the influences of stars and 
planets that astrologers postulate. This is clear from the argument in De 
defectu oraculorum (Mor. 432c-438d) in which the speakers do not agree 
on the causes of the Pythia’s inspiration, and in which the earth-exhalation 
theory is opposed to the demonic (although Lamprias tries to reconcile 
them). Plainly Ammonios and other participants are unaware of any 

2 On Delphic mantic procedures and the Pythia’s activity see Bouch^-Leclercq 1880: 
3.84-102; Oppe 1904; Flacelifcre 1938, 1965: 39-54; Latte 1940; Parke 1939: 18-38, 1940a, 
1956: 17-41, 1967b: 72-88; Will 1942; Amandry 1950; Delcourt 1955: 44-108; Fauth 
1963: 523-539; Whittaker 1965: 21-28; Nilsson 1967: 170-174. 

3 For Plutarch’s priesthood and other offices at Delphi sec SIG 829A, 843; Plut. Mor. 
792f, 70oe. 

4 See Will 1942; Amandry 1950: 216-225; cf. Flacelidre 1947: 20-21, 38-87. The Stoic 
nature of Lamprias’ arguments (though it has Aristotelian sources) is evident from its agree¬ 
ment with Quintus Cicero’s argument in Cic. Div. 1.19.38, 1.36.79, 1.50.115. 
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perceptible exhalations, not to mention vapors. Furthermore Lamprias 
cannot say how the mantic current flows from earth, whether through air 
by itself or mingled with water (i.e., rising in springs and presumably 
present in the water that the Pythia drank, Mor . 432d); nor can he say 
how it affects the human soul (432^4333). Lamprias conjectures that 
earth’s exhalations can change place, lose force, or disappear altogether; 
like some modern scholars he resorts to earthquakes, excessive rains, and 
landslides for an explanation of their waning or disappearance (434bc). 
These conjectures were not verifiable by observation on the spot; if there 
had been visible vapors their presence or absence would have been noticed 
at once and could not be a subject of debate. 

As Ammonios points out (435a-d), if exhalations produced the 
Pythia’s inspiration, why then did the Delphian priests pour cold water 
over the sacrificial goat to learn from the victim’s shuddering or failure 
to shudder whether oracles would be spoken that day ? For the exhalations, 
if present, would produce the mantic enthusiasm whether the victim 
shuddered or not. Furthermore the exhalations would affect anyone that 
breathed them, and not only the Pythia—exactly as in the old foundation 
myth that Diodoros tells (16.26.2-4) and to which Ammonios alludes: the 
herdsman who first came upon the site received mantic inspiration, and 
his goats were inspired to gambol and to utter strange bleats; and likewise 
everyone who came to the spot thereafter received the inspiration, until 
the Delphians devised the office of Pythia. Diodoros, we should notice, 
says nothing about pneumata or exhalations of any kind, although his 
story obviously assumes some power inherent in the place; and Ammonios 
uses only the term dynamis in reference to the myth. 

Plutarch’s Lamprias argues that the exhalations are sometimes strong, 
sometimes weak, indicating again that one could not really feel them. Or 
rather usually could not: for in support of his argument he points to a 
phenomenon that the god’s ministers and many visitors had witnessed— 
as they had informed him; he does not seem to have experienced it 
himself (and this may mean that Plutarch had not): “Not often nor 
regularly, but occasionally and fortuitously, the room in which they seat 
the god’s consultants is filled with a fragrance and breeze [ pneumatos \, as 
if the adyton were sending forth the essences of the sweetest and most 
expensive perfumes from a spring’’ (Mor. 437c). Obviously this fragrant 
breeze had nothing to do with the Pythia’s activity; i.e., her mounting 
the tripod did not depend on its presence. It did not occur often or regu¬ 
larly; when it came, it did so unexpectedly. Above all, it had no toxic 
effect—else the consultants would be affected—and was the opposite of 
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“mephitic.” Will (1942: 175) and Amandry (1950* 222) look upon the 
reported fragrance as a purely subjective phenomenon: a sweet smell is 
associated with divinity. It may be that occasionally drafts within the 
temple carried the fragrance of incense or of flowers to the consultants’ 
room (see Euripides Ion 89-90), where ordinarily one would perceive no 
such scent. 

Much later, in his dialogue on the Pythia’s oracles, Plutarch barely 
mentions pneumata , and then only to dismiss the possibility that their 
disappearance caused the failure of the Pythia’s poetic powers [Mor. 402b). 
He says nothing anywhere about toxic or “mephitic” properties in the 
conjecture, pneumata. In fact, “mephitic gas” as a Delphic phenomenon 
appears to be entirely a modern fantasy. Strabo mentions only a pneuma 
enthousiastikon that causes the Pythia to speak oracles when she sits on the 
tripod; Pseudo-Longinus refers to an atmos entheos that affects her; 
according to Iamblichos it is a fiery pneuma that arises from earth to 
envelop the Pythia in radiance. In the Pseudo-Aristotelian De mundo the 
pneumata which arise from outlets at Delphi and Lebadeia make their 
recipients enthusiastic; and probably the Pseudo-Aristotle’s source of 
information was also the elder Pliny’s, who refers to an intoxicating 
exhalation ( exhalatione temulenti) which issues from the earth at certain 
sites, of which Delphi is an example, and causes oracle-speaking. Contrary 
to Iamblichos’ fiery pneuma it is in Pompeius Trogus’ account of the 
Delphic Oracle a cold blast that produces madness ( vecordia) in the minds of 
the seers. A current of that sort, like Pliny’s, might well be called toxic; 
and Valerius Maximus speaks of divini spiritus haustus pestifer that comes 
over the Pythia when she descends deep within the oracular cave. 5 Only 
in Valerius’ pestifer do we have an adjective that might be translated 
“mephitic”; but he uses it in reference to the story of Appius Claudius’ 
consultation at Delphi in 48 b.c. (Q249) that Lucan so graphically de¬ 
scribes (BC 5.123-224), when, as the story goes, the Pythia, forced to 
receive Apollo’s inspiration at an unpropitious time, died soon afterwards. 
Valerius, or rather the source common to his narrative and Lucan’s, wants 
to account for the Pythia’s misfortune on this occasion: Appius forced 
her to descend into the inmost part of the cave, where she would receive 
sure oracles; but the malignancy of the spiritus increases with the depth 
of the cave and the truth of the oracles received there. 


5 Strabo 9.3.5, p. 419; Ps.-Long. 13.2; Ps.-Aristotle Mund. 395b; Iambi. Myst. 3.11; 
Pompeius Trogus/Justin 24.6.9; Pliny NH 2.95.208 ; Val. Max. 1.8.10. See also Dion Cass. 
<3.14.2; Cic. locc. cit. (note 4) and 2.57.117; John Chrys. Ep. I ad Cor. Horn. 29.1, p. 242 
Migne; Origen Cels. 3.25, 7.3; Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Plut. 39. 
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No writer mentioned, except Plutarch, appears to have had first¬ 
hand knowledge of Delphi; Strabo introduces his remarks on Delphi 
with “they say” (phasi ). No source mentions anything like a gas or 
visible vapor issuing from the earth; what Pliny and Valerius Maximus 
mention are exhalations or air currents with perceptible effects. And 
almost none mentions a chasm or fissure in the earth, the indispensable 
source of the “mephitic vapor” in modern accounts of the Delphic 
Oracle. Several authors—but none earlier than Lykophron—speak of a 
cave ( antron , spelaion , specus , caverna , etc.). Strabo refers to anonymous 
informants (phasi) who told him that the manteion was a hollow deep 
cave with a narrow mouth, whence arose a pneuma enthousiastikon ; he may 
mean a perpendicular shaft or a cave sloping gradually downward. For 
Lucan and Valerius Maximus the cave seems to slope downwards below 
or behind the temple's adyton; the Pythia descends into it and roams 
about it. 6 In fact, this cave is the adyton in Lucan's conception of Apollo’s 
temple. 7 No gases or vapors issue from it; the spiritus which Lucan twice 
mentions (BC 5.132, 165) is that numen with which Delphi's rock is 
instinct. Moreover when Phemonoe, the Pythia, finally enters the cave 
and utters a response, Apollo has taken possession of her person. For 
Pliny the inebriating exhalations issue from oracular caves (fatidici specus) 
at Delphi and elsewhere. Several authors who mention a cave at Delphi 
without reference to exhalations of any kind appear to mean no more 
than the adyton. 8 

The first mention of a chasm appears in Diodoros' version of the 
aforementioned myth, in which a herdsman, whom Plutarch calls 
Koretas, and his goats happened upon a chasm and at once began to 
behave strangely. Diodoros calls it chasma ; saying that it brought inantic 
enthusiasm to anyone who approached it and looked into it. A Scholiast 
calls it chaos , telling essentially the same story and not mentioning any 
exhalations (see note 25). Plutarch and Pausanias refer to the story without 
mention of a chasm, although Plutarch may imply it in his use of the 
verb empiptein twice in the aorist participle (empesontos, empesonta ): either 

6 See Lucan BC 5.169-170: bacchatur demens aliena per antrum/ colla ferens. Ob¬ 
viously Lucan has no clear plan of adyton and cave in mind. Aside from 169 Lucan refers to 
antra or cauernae. In two verses he uses hiatus , once singular (131), once plural (82), obviously 
not meaning a cleft or fissure but the cave or its entrance; in 131 hiatus ( muto Parnasos hiatu) 
has fauces as synonym in 133 ( seu spiritus illas / destituit fauces). 

7 See BC 5.84-85: sacris se condidit antris/ incubuitque adyto . . .; 146: ilia pavens 
adyti penetrale remoti. . .; 169-171: bacchatur . . . per antrum / . . . per inania tcmpli. . . 

8 Lyk. 207-208; Ovid Met. 3.14 (cf. 15.634-636); Sen. H. Oet. 1475; Stat. Theb. 
1.492, 3.474, 3.611-613, 8.175-176; Sil. It. 12.321-323, 337; Claudian 2.14, 28.29-34; Nonn. 
Dion. 4.289, 9.270-274; Serv. Aen. 3.92; Oros. Hist. 6.15.11; Prud. Apoth. 438. 
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Koretas fell in or he merely chanced upon the spot where the man tic 
force could affect him. The latter interpretation is more probable; for 
not only does Plutarch’s Lamprias mention nothing that the herdsman 
fell into, but in the first instance he follows the participle ( empesontes) 
with kata tychen: “happening on [the dynamis ] by chance” rather than 
“falling into it by chance” ( Mor . 433c); and in the second his participle 
governs the genitive of dynamis: “first happening on the dynatnis of the 
place” rather than “first falling into [it]” (Mor. 433d). The second 
interpretation is supported by Pausanias’ notice of the story: rjKovaa 8 e 
Kal a>9 avSpes TroifialvovTts hTiTvxoiev to) fxavrelcp Kal €v0€ol t€ 
iy€V€TO V7TO TOV CLTfJLOV Kal €fXaVT€VaaVTO A7 t6W(A)VOS ( 10 . 5 . 7 ): “I 

have heard that shepherds happened on the Oracle and became inspired 
from the exhalation and spoke oracles from Apollo.” Here an atmos is 
mentioned, but no chasm. 9 Themistios briefly alludes to the shepherd on 
Parnassos who was seized by the mantic pneuma from Castalia (Or. 4, 
p. 53a). It is probable that Pausanias and Themistios, or their sources, 
have converted the dynamis of the myth into an air current or exhalation; 
and it is also probable that the chasm was absent from one version of 
the myth, which may have been the Delphic version, since Plutarch’s 
Lamprias, who mentions no chasm (although he was then sitting only 
about ninety meters up slope from the temple adyton), names the most 
learned Delphians as his informants about the Koretas story (Mor. 433cd, 
435 d). 

Outside of the myth we hardly ever hear about a chasm. The Pseudo- 
Longinus mentions a fissure under the Delphian tripod whence comes an 
atmos entheos like emanations that issue from sacred stomia (13.2). Pom- 
peius Trogus says essentially the same thing (24.6.9): from a deep foramen 
rises a cold blast. Others mention a chasm without mention of exha¬ 
lations: Apollodoros says that Python tried to keep Apollo from ap¬ 
proaching the chasm (1.4.1). According to a Scholiast (on Lyk. 1419), 
there is a great chaos at the tripod, whence arise oracles from Hades; and 
Palaiphatos (50) puts the tripod over the chasm. The hiatus terrae at which 
Lactantius Placidus places the scene of Delphic oracle-speaking (in Cirrha 
...hiatus terrae est ubi responsa Delphica dabantur, Theb. 8.331: “in 
Kirra ... there is an aperture of earth where Delphic responses are given ”) 
may indicate a cave, as in Lucan’s account, rather than a chasm or fissure. 
Likewise those who mention a stomion as the source of mantic pneumata 

9 Paus. 10.5.12 says that the early bronze temple fell into a chasm and was melted in 
fire. This is a purely mythical event, and the chasm meant could be the Pleistos gorge. 
Notice that Pausanias* verb for “fall in” here is espiptein. 
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r Hdphi may mean a cave or simply a vent; the word can hardly mean a 
■: hcXi n or cleft. 10 

There is no consistency among those sources that refer to caves or 
chasms and to exhalations and air currents at Delphi. The exhalations 
were theoretical constructions, and so was the cave or chasm whence they 
arose; for once physical currents are conceived, the next step is to assume 
an underground chamber for them to arise from. The same phenomena 
were alleged for other Oracles which we know very well did not have 
them. The author of De mundo alleges stomia and pneumata for both Delphi 
and Lebadeia; but Pausanias* eyewitness account of oracular consultation 
at Lebadeia does not confirm him: there was an underground chamber 
(called chasma , but artificially constructed) at Lebadeia, but no natural 
cave or fissure, and no exhalation (9.394-13). Prudentius, rejoicing in the 
cessation of Oracles, mentions first the lapse of Delphi and the Sibylline 
Books and then Dodona: perdidit insanos mendax Dodona vapores 
( Apoth . 441), “lying Dodona has lost its mad vapors;” but he is simply 
transferring the false Delphic tradition to Dodona. 

Not only is the late evidence inconsistent; but it also offers no good 
evidence for the presence at Delphi of a chasm or cave from which toxic 
gases, or any kind of gases or vapors, arose to envelop the Pythia, seated 
on a tripod over the aperture, and to induce in her a mantic frenzy or 
trance. No writer earlier than the third century b.c. who has much to 
say about Delphi—Aeschylus, Euripides, Pindar, Herodotos, all of whom 
were well acquainted with Delphi—makes any mention of chasm or gases 
or even pneumata. Pausanias, who visited Delphi in the Antonine period and 
studied its topography, has nothing to say about such phenomena (aside 
from his allusion to the atmos in the Koretas myth). In fact Pausanias 
attributes the Pythia*s inspiration to the waters of the spring Kassotis, 
which, he says, go underground after leaving the fountain house and rise 
again in the adyton (10.24.7). As is well known, the geological and 
archaeological exploration of the temple site carried on by the French 
School of Athens since 1892 has revealed no chasm, cave, or exhalations of 


10 Ps.-Aristotle Mund. 395b; Dion Cass. 62.14.2; Iambi. Myst. 3.11; Lucian Nero 10; 
Origen Cels. 3.25, 7.3, who speaks of stomion of Castalia. A stomion is properly a mouth, a 
small opening; for Ps.-Aristotle and Iamblichos it may mean the vent whence underground 
pneumata escape. Surely Aeschylus does not mean either oracular cave or chasm at Ch. 
807-808, to 8 e kclXcos Krifievov <L p.eya vaiujv / aropuov, meaning Apollo. His stomion is a 
synonym of mychos , as is evident some lines later (953-954): rarrep 6 Ao£ia$ 6 Tlapvaaias / 
fieyav eycov p.vyov ydovos .... i.e., it means the adyton, exactly as some writers use antron , 
etc. (see note 8); and they probably did not mean that the adyton was constructed as an 
artificial cave. See also Eum. 39, 180, for mychos used of the Delphic adyton. 
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any kind. 11 Nor is it likely that there could be such phenomena at Delphi. 
The rock there is limestone and schist, as in most of Greece; it is not 
volcanic country, in which fumes and vapors, toxic and non-toxic, might 
be found rising from the ground. And would not such fumes kill or at least 
harm the Pythia ? Do any volcanic gases have merely an inebriating effect ? 
Caves and sinkholes are frequent in limestone country, but nothing of the 
sort is found beneath or near Apollo’s temple at Delphi, nor anywhere 
within a mile of it. 12 

There is no reality whatever behind the vapors and chasm. The 
oracular-cave tradition is probably derived from the myth of Apollo’s 
combat with the serpent Python, who lived in a cave. That was originally 
the Corycian Cave, several miles above Delphi, near Lykoreia, where the 
Delphoi lived before moving down the mountain to Pytho (Fontenrose 
1959: 409-419). There are no caves at Pytho, nothing nearer than Sybaris, 
a perpendicular limestone sink, far down Papadhia Creek, near its junc¬ 
tion with the Pleistos; the Castalian gorge is the only feature at Pytho 
that is at all suitable for Python’s lair. 

Since we have no real evidence for chasm and exhalations, and none 
at all for gases and vapors, we have no need to suppose that the Delphians 
produced these phenomena artificially. Thus we can dismiss all theories 
such as Holland’s about smoke rising through a vent in the adyton floor 
from a fire lighted in a basement room (the cave). 13 These are efforts to 
explain phenomena that exist in modem fancy rather than in ancient 
reality. Certainly no ancient writer mentions anything like smoke, and 
the elusive and fitful fragrance which is mentioned could hardly have 
come from burning laurel leaves and barley meal. 

11 See Oppe 1904; Bourguet 1914: 249, 1925: 22; Courby 1915: 66; Poulsen 1920: 
24; Will 1942; Amandry 1950: 219-220; Roux 1976: 110-117, 154-157. But Flaceli&re 
(1938: 105-106, 1965: 48) still holds to a chasm and vapors, having recourse to earthquakes 
and slides to explain its disappearance—impossible, however; for so large a chasm, a source 
of vapors or fumes or air currents, could not be obliterate J without a trace. 

12 From my first visits to Delphi in 1935-36 I have heard that vapors were sometimes 
seen coming from clefts in rocks on the west side of the modem village around the site of 
the modem tourist hotel, probably half a mile west of Apollo’s temple. These rocks were 
removed for the making of a new road some years ago. The rocks had a few small cracks in 
them; the vapors, if genuine, had no special property and were probably produced by 
temperature changes. See report of Sp. Marinatos’ talk, Hestia (January 23, 1959). In any 
case that is not where the ancient Delphians built their temple of Apollo; nor do the pheno¬ 
mena suit the ancient fancies of chasm and currents nor the modem fancies of mephitic 
fumes. 

13 See Holland 1933; his reconstruction of Delphic procedure is further vitiated by the 
role which he has the omphalos play in it; for his omphalos is that proskynitarion cupola 
which the French excavators mistook for the true omphalos until Bousquet (1951) dis¬ 
covered the truth. See Fontenrose 1959: 375 note 13, 377 note 17. 
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The Pythia’s Ecstasy 

Even more firmly established than the chasm and vapors in the 
modern stereotype of a mantic session at Delphi is the Pythia’s frenzy or 
trance: those who are willing to give up the gases cling to the frenzy. Yet, 
as Amandry (1950: 41-56) has shown, there is no reliable evidence in 
ancient literature or art for a frenzied and raving Pythia: the conception 
of the Pythia’s madness, found in a few late writers, has its origin in 
Plato’s conception of prophetic mania (Phaedrus 244a-245C, 265ab), based 
on the word play mantike/manike and parallel to telestic, poetic, and 
amorous mania. And mania means transport, rapture, inspiration, ecstasy, 
not insanity, frenzy, delirium, hysteria: the Pythia no more takes leave 
of her senses or enters into violent emotional outbursts than, as a rule, do 
poets or lovers in the inspiration and emotion which they experience. The 
Greek word mania was translated into Latin as insania or vecordia in 
Plato’s meaning as in others, so that Lucan and other poets described a 
mad and raving Pythia. 

The Homeric epics and Hesiod do not mention the Pythia at all in 
their rare allusions to Delphi, nor do the Homeric Hymns, including the 
Hymn to Apollo, which contains the earliest version that we have of 
Apollo’s foundation of the Delphic Oracle. The Pythia is first mentioned 
by Theognis (807-808, who alludes to her as hiereia at Pytho); and she 
next appears in the Eumenides of Aeschylus, in which she speaks the 
prologue. There she prays to Delphic deities before entering the temple to 
give responses to consultants. In these lines she speaks calmly, though she 
is about to begin her mantic duties. After entering the adyton she imme¬ 
diately returns in great fright, because she has found the adyton filled with 
Erinyes surrounding the suppliant Orestes (L8)—a sight such as she had 
never seen before at Delphi. Her emotional excitement is extraordinary 
and has nothing to do with mantic inspiration. 

Herodotos, telling of many men’s visits to Delphi, both historical and 
unhistorical, always represents the Pythia as speaking directly to the 
consultant, sanely and articulately, if often ambiguously, without any 
indication of unusual excitement. He would certainly grant that she 
spoke under Apollo’s inspiration; but so far as his narrative goes, nobody 
would ever suspect that the Pythia was frenzied or hysterical. The 
Codrus-painter, who shows Aigeus before the Pythia (L4), confirms the 
impression that we get from Herodotos. The Pythia, called Themis, 
sits calmly on the tripod and speaks to Aigeus (fig. 2). 

Euripides’ Ion gives us more information about a Delphic consultation 
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Figure 2. Aigeus before the Pythia called Themis (L4). Codrus Painter, Vulci Cup, 
Berlin Mus. 2538, reproduced from Eduard Gerhard, Auserlesene griechischen Vasenhilder , 
vol. 4, no. 328; Berlin, 1858. 
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than any other source before Plutarch’s Delphic dialogues. All that we 
learn about the Pythia’s behavior is contained in verses 91-93: 

Baaaei yvvr) rpLiroha £a deov 

AeX<f>ls aeiSova* v EXXrjaL fioas 

as av AnoXXcjv KeXaS'qarj. 

Here scholars have seen evidence of the Pythia’s frenzy, in which she 
utters “wild cries” (A. S. Way) or “frenzied utterances” (M. A. Bayfield). 
But all that Ion says is, “And the Delphian woman is seated on the holy 
tripod, singing to Hellenes cries (boat) that Apollo sounds.” Poetically 
hoe may mean loud speech or song. 14 And Ion says only that the Pythia 
“sings”; the “cries” are Apollo’s that she alone hears. In any case we may 
expect the Pythia to raise her voice under inspiration, perhaps loud 
enough for Ion to hear her from the temple steps—although he really 
does not say that he hears her: he simply knows what she is doing at the 
moment. Ion rejoices in the dawn and the beginning of daily religious 
activity: “The rising sun’s rays are striking Parnassos’ peaks; the smoke of 
myrrh rises to Phoebus’ roof; and the Pythia is sitting on her tripod, 
speaking Apollo’s oracles to Hellenes”: he means no more than that. 
Though the Pythia herself appears as a character in the play, nothing is 
said any where about mantic frenzy or wild, unintelligible cries; when she 
appears at 1320, she has just left her tripod seat, but shows no signs of 
frenzy; she speaks rationally and normally, perhaps with some excitement, 
but that is caused by the events on stage. 

Strabo, so often cited for the chasm and exhalations (9.3.5, p. 419), 
says only that the Pythia, sitting on the tripod over the chasm, receives 
the pneuma etithousiastikon and speaks oracles in verse and prose. If 
Plutarch, who must have attended many oracular sessions at Delphi, 
plainly said that the Pythia went into a frenzy and raved, we would have 
to accept his report as fact. But he says no such thing; in fact, he says just 
the opposite. He attributes the Pythia’s inspiration to the god’s impulse: 
Apollo moves her to speak, but she speaks with her own voice, and each 
Pythia according to her native endowments. The god does not speak with 
the Pythia’s vocal chords and lips: Apollo puts the visions in her mind and 
a light in her soul that causes her to see the future; and she reveals the 
visions in her own words. As the sun makes use of the moon in reflecting 
light, so Apollo makes use of the Pythia in speaking oracles. Plutarch’s 
Lamprias expressly rejects the notion that the god possesses the body of the 

14 See 11 . 18.495, Pind. Ol. 3.8, Pyth. 10.39, for the boi of flutes and lyres. See Eur. 
El. 879, IT 1386. 
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Pythia as a python (divining spirit) takes possession of a prophet’s body. 15 

Thus does Plutarch destroy the whole theory of mediumship and 
possession, though some modern scholars still advance it. Rohde, Dodds, 
and others have believed that the Dionysiac cult, which had an important 
place in Delphic worship, affected Apollo’s cult and Oracle, so that the 
Pythia became possessed of the god in the manner of a maenad (that is, 
the maenad considered her frenzy the god’s possession of her, and so did 
the Pythia). As Dodds expresses it: “.. . the god entered into [the Pythia] 
and used her vocal organs as if they were his own, exactly as the so-called 
‘control’ does in modern spirit-mediumship; that is why Apollo’s 
Delphic utterances arc always couched in the first person, never in the 
third.” 16 On the contrary, we have seen that several Delphic oracles, 
whether genuine or not, arc expressed in the third person (see H29, 63, 
66; Q12, 15, 16, 28-31, 47, 51, 76, 103, 119, 263; and many responses 
make no allusion to Apollo in cither person). And as Latte shows very 
clearly, Dionysiac ecstasy had nothing to do with prophecy; that is 
Plato’s telestic mania. The Pythia’s inspiration is not Dionysiac, but 
thoroughly Apollinc in nature, i.e., mantic. 17 

Parke supposes some Dionysiac influence on Delphic procedure, but 
does not emphasize it. He appears to accept the mediumship theory in a 
modified way, explaining the alleged frenzy as “a self-induced hypnosis. 
Her conscious ego became submerged, and a dissociated personality 
spoke in answer to enquiries. Later she would recover normal conscious¬ 
ness in a somewhat exhausted condition_” (1956: 39). In this state, of 

course, she gave utterance to “the confused and disjointed remarks of a 
hypnotized woman,” upon which the prophets exercised their imagina¬ 
tions “to reduce them to the form of a response.” Hypnosis docs not 
usually produce confused and disjointed speech; in any case nothing in any 
reliable source supports this hypnotic interpretation. 18 

15 Plut. Mor. 397bc, 404, 414c. 

16 Dodds 1951: 70. See Dodds 70-74; Rohde 1925: 287-291. Much earlier Bouchd- 
Leclercq suggested Dionysiac influence on Apollo’s cult (1880: 3.88-89). See also Parke 
1956: 12-13. 

17 Latte 1940; see Amandry 1950: 42, 196-200. On telestic mania see Linforth 1946. 

18 Parke 1956: 36-40, 1967b: 79-80, 84. He says that “the Pythia was often known to 
succumb to the toil,” but what evidence is there besides the unusual circumstances of H72 
and Lucan’s fictitious account of Q249 ? For the hypnotic trance Parke can only adduce the 
proverb’^v oA fiw evvacrw, “ I shall make my bed on a holmos .” Zen. 3.63 cites the superstition 
that those who sleep on a holmos (a round flat stone or mortar) become mantikoi, but he docs 
not mention Delphi. He does not say “the holmos it is a general superstitious belief that 
any holmos has that property. In any case this is not evidence of an hypnotic state in anyone; 
the Pythia did not sleep on the holmos ; and the hypnotic trance is something quite different 
from frenzy or madness. 
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The one record that we have of an hysterical and incoherent Pythia, 
though often cited, far from confirming these widely held assumptions of 
the Pythia’s delirious and irrational state, directly contradicts them. 
Plutarch’s Lamprias tells his company about foreign envoys who had 
come some time before to consult the Pythia. When the priests poured 
cold water on the goat victim to find out whether the day was propitious 
for speaking oracles, the animal remained unmoved. His shuddering was 
the sign needed, and the priests in their zeal to please the visitors kept 
drenching the goat until he was forced to shudder. As a result the Pythia 
was reluctant to perform her office: 

KCLT€p7) p,€V €1$ TO fJLCLVT€lOV U)S <f>CLOlV OKOVOO Kol 0.7TpoOvpLOS, €V0VS Se 
7 T€pl TOS TTpOJTOS 07TOKpl(J€(.S 7 KOTO<f>OVT}S T7j TpO\VT7]Tl TT]S <f>OJV7]S 

ovk ava<f>€povaa St ktjv yew? iirciyopevrjs aXaXov koI kokov nyevparos 
ovoa TrXrjprjs- reXos Sc TravTOTraaiv eKTapaydeloa koI pera Kpavyfjs 
aorjpov koI <f>op€pa$ <f>epop€VTj TTpos ttjv c^oSov eppiipev iavrrjy . . . 

[Mor. 438b = H72] 

She entered the manteion unwillingly. At her very first remarks it became 
evident from the roughness of her voice that she was not in control of 
herself, but like a foundering ship, filled with an inarticulate and evil spirit. 
Finally, becoming totally hysterical, she raised an unintelligible and fearful 
shout and rushed for the door . . . 

She then fell unconscious and died a few days later. We notice here the 
Pythia’s rough voice, incoherent speech, loud shout, and paroxysm. The 
description much resembles the modern stereotype of a normal Delphic 
consultation. But it is obvious that matters went very wrong that day. It 
was a unique and unprecedented occurrence: that is Lamprias’ point 
(Parke grants that the occasion was exceptional). But if the priests were 
used to interpreting the Pythia’s wild and incoherent utterances, why did 
they not do so on this occasion ? 

Lamprias* argument is that the omen of the shuddering goat was 
improperly produced; the failure to shudder at first indicated an improper 
day for oracle-speaking so that the Pythia was affected. This is very likely 
a true story in its essentials, and we may suppose that the Pythia’s alarm 
affected her. It is also not improbable that the Pythia was suffering at the 
time from some mental or nervous illness and that the event hastened her 
death; we know nothing about her. 

Only Lucan presents a Pythia who behaves like the unfortunate 
woman of H72. He calls her Phemonoe, traditionally the name of the 
first Pythia. 19 As Lucan tells the story, Appius Claudius in 48 b.c., 

19 Strabo 9.3.5, p. 419; Paus. 10.5.7, 6.7; Eus. Chron. 2, p. 38 Schoene; Porph. ap. 
Stob. Flor. 26.21. 
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wanting to know the outcome of the civil war that had just begun, went 
to Delphi, where the Oracle had not been in operation for several years. 
Still, the priests and Pythia were on hand, and the priests forced the 
reluctant Phemonoe to enter the adyton and speak a response to Appius. 
At first she feigned inspiration and pretended to respond; but she betrayed 
herself by her unfrenzied demeanor and calm, articulate speech. Appius 
then threatened her with punishment, and so she submitted finally to the 
god: 

. . . tandemque potitus 

pcctorc Cirrhaco non umquam plenior artus 
Phoebados inrupit Paean mentemque priorem 
expulit atquc homincm toto sibi ccdere jussit 
pectore. bacchatur demens aliena per antrum 
170 colla ferens, vittasque dei Phoebeaque serta 

crcctis discussa comis per inania templi 
ancipiti cervice rotat spargitque vaganti 
obstantis tripodas magnoque exaestuat igne 
iratum te Phoebe ferens. 

[BC 5.165-174] 

Finally possessing the Delphian breast Apollo never more abundantly 
invaded his priestess’s body. He expelled her former mind and bade her 
human nature yield her breast wholly to him. She rages madly about the 
cave, her neck no longer her own; and Phoebus’ bands and garlands loose 
in her bristling hair, her head shaking, she circles about the temple’s empty 
spaces and scatters the tripods in her way; she seethes with great fury, 
bearing you, Phoebus, in her rage. 

This is a picture of possession, and the Pythia is merely the god’s medium: 
Phemonoe now has Apollo’s knowledge of all times and events. She 
finally finds Appius’ fate “lurking among so many great men’s fates”; 
and then, 

spumea turn primum rabies vaesana per ora 
effluit et gemitus et anhelo clara meatu 
murmura, turn maestus vastis ululatus in antris 
extremaeque sonant domita jam virgine voces. 

[BC 5.190-193] 

Then mad frenzy flows through her foaming lips, groans and loud panting 
cries; and then when the maiden was at last subdued a dismal wail and 
finally words sounded in the vast caves. 

Her response to Appius (Q249) is clear and coherent enough, although 
ambiguous in meaning: Appius will have no part in the war, but will 
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have peace alone in a valley of Euboea. Appius heard her words clearly 
and understood them in their literal sense, not realizing that they pre¬ 
dicted his imminent death. Phemonoe did not recover easily from her 
possession: her features were flushed or deathly pale; she sighed and 
moaned. Finally the god left her and she fell to the ground; and we gather 
that she died then or soon after. 

Here is the reluctant Pythia forced to perform her office, wild cries, 
erratic behavior, flight from the adyton, fainting, and death, just as in 
Plutarch’s story. 20 What is different, besides her articulate response, is that 
Lucan attributes her behavior to Apollo’s possession of her, whereas 
Plutarch attributes the Pythia’s pathological behavior to a bad pneuma 
and denies anything but divine inspiration on normal occasions. It is, in 
truth, mainly this passage of Lucan that has produced the usual modern 
notion of the Pythia’s activity. Lucan is not only describing an unhistorical 
consultation, but he also had no knowledge of Delphi; he simply knew 
something of the poetic and legendary tradition. It is Aeneas’ visit to the 
Sibyl of Cumae in Aeneid 6 that lies behind Lucan’s account of Appius’ 
visit to Delphi, as Amandry and others have pointed out. 21 The Sibyl 
receives the god within her; her color, features, and voice change; she 
heaves and pants, tosses wildly about: At Phoebi nondum patiens im- 
manis in antro / bacchatur vates (Aen. 6.77-78), “Not yet enduring 
Phoebus the prophetess rages wildly in the cave’’ (cf. BC 5.169-170: 
bacchatur demens aliena per antrum / colla ferens...); the god’s posses¬ 
sion of her is an exhausting and horrendous experience. So through 
Lucan the Pythia of the modern stereotype is really a Sibyl, whose normal 
behavior under inspiration (in legend at any rate) is much like that of a 
Pythia who was not behaving normally. 

What support remains for a violent frenzy or delirium of the Pythia ? 
The statements of Christian fathers such as John Chrysostom (see note 5) 
about the Pythia’s madness caused by an evil pneuma rising from beneath 
her and entering her genitals as she straddles the tripod are worthless as 
evidence. The sole support left for the Pythia’s frenzy is the cult myth 
that Diodoros tells and others refer to (see note 25). In that it was a 

20 Bayet 1946 believes that Lucan had heard about the event which Plutarch describes, 
and that he adapted it to Appius’ consultation. Lamprias says that it happened recently and 
mentions the prophet Nikandros, whom Plutarch knew. The De defectu may have been 
written about 90 or even earlier. If the event occurred around 60 it would be recent enough. 
But it seems unlikely that Lucan had that event in mind; and it is enough, I believe, to see 
Virgil’s Sibyl-Aeneas scene as his source. 

21 See Amandry 1950: 21, 237-238. Aeneas and Sibyl: Virgil Aen. 6.9-158; cp. BC 
5.166-181, 190-193, 211-218, with Aen. 6.46-51, 77-82, 98-102. 
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herdsman who was first affected by the chasm or the very earth at the site; 
then everyone who came there was affected—How were they affected? 
They foretold the future and felt an enthusiasm strong enough to cause 
them to leap into the chasm (in Diodoros' version). It was to prevent this 
danger that the Delphians appointed a young woman to be Pythia; she 
mounted a tripod placed over the chasm, on which she could be safely 
enthusiastic and speak responses. The main effect of the enthusiasm that 
the herdsman and others felt on the spot was the ability to foresee future 
events; the feature of overenthusiastic persons who leaped into the chasm 
is meant only as an aition of the institution of the Pythia, and, in Diodoros’ 
version at least, cannot be separated from the non-existent chasm. 

Of course, the Pythia represented the god Apollo, and she went 
through a process of receiving his inspiration. She would show herself 
inspired, enthusiastic; her emotion would affect her utterance, just as an 
actress in the role of Medea or Clytemnestra or Lady Macbeth does not 
speak in her normal voice, but suits her utterance to the role she plays. 
After all, she was a Delphian woman chosen from all others to speak for 
Apollo; she felt the meaning and sanctity of her office. She would cer¬ 
tainly make the consultation a dramatic occasion; for the speaking of 
oracles was above all a dramatic ritual. After a session on the tripod, 
according to Plutarch ( Mor . 759b), the Pythia feels calm and peaceful. 22 
It is the same kind of feeling, he says, that a warrior feels after battle or 
that a bacchant or corybant feels after the dance; it is a return to normal 
calm after excitement, not a return to sanity after madness or frenzy or 
delirium. The Pythia experienced enthusiasm, but not an uncontrolled 
and irrational frenzy. Confusion arises from translating mania as “mad¬ 
ness” or “insanity,” since these words immediately connote a pathological 


22 Flaceliire 1950: 308 cites Mor. 759ab and 763a against Amandry’s view of the 
Pythia's ecstasy, which I accept essentially. Neither passage implies a delirious state of the 
Pythia when on the tripod. What Plutarch (if he is the author of the Amatorius) is presenting 
here explicitly is the doctrine of Phaedr. 244a-245c, 265ab: there is an unhealthy mania 
produced from the body, and a healthy mania , the enthousiastikon pathos, which is a participa¬ 
tion in divine power. This can have violent manifestations, but it means every sort of 
excitement, rapture, inspiration—poetic, telestic, mantic, and amatory. After quotation of 
Sappho’s famous ode (31 Voigt) Plutarch asks whether those physical and emotional effects 
of love passion are not plainly theolfysia , and continues, ri togovtov rj IJvdla ndnovdev 
aupafiew) tov rpiTrohos(Mor. 763 a). This implies that the Pythia does not manifest so much 
emotional excitement as the lover. Plutarch then asks whether the flute and tympanon and 
the music of the Mother’s rites have aroused the devotee so much (as amatory passion has 
the lover). Presumably the orgia carried devotees to much more violent transports than the 
more subdued inspiration that I suppose for the Pythia; but notice that in Plutarch's passage 
we simply have the sequence of amatory, mantic, and telestic mania. Each is a different kind. 
All are beneficent: e.g., telestic mania is a remedy for unhealthy mania. 
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condition—derangement, raving, erratic behavior—usually the word 
calls up the symptoms of manic-depressive insanity. There has been talk 
of the Pythia’s hypnotic trance (see note 18); but in the prevailing con¬ 
ception of her frenzy she is manic in the psychotic sense of the word. 
Yet mania , especially as Plato and Plutarch use the word, means a high 
state of emotion and comprehends all kinds of transport, enthusiasm, and 
inspiration. 


The Speaking of Responses 

If we dispose of the Pythia’s frenzy, we dispose also of her incoherent 
babbling. Farnell grants “some kind of articulate speech,” though it is 
“wild utterance.” Dempsey and others (see note i) speak of her incoherent 
cries. In this view the attendant priests or prophets had to make an 
intelligible answer out of her babblings, and they had a code for doing so. 
But there is very little evidence for this view. All records of responses that 
mention the Pythia represent her speaking directly and clearly to the 
inquirer, as Amandry has emphasized (1950: 120-121). Notice Q7, as 
Herodotos tells the story (1.65.2): as soon as Lykurgos entered the 
megaron the Pythia addressed him in hexameter verse: “You have come, 

Lykurgos, to my rich temple,_” (cf. Herodotos 5.92^2). When 

Croesus’ envoys entered the megaron to ask the question that would put the 
Pythian Apollo to the test, the Pythia answered them directly in five lines 
of verse (Herodotos 1.47.2 = Q99). When, after the Pythia’s response, a 
consultant asks another question or makes a statement about it, the Pythia 
immediately makes an intelligent reply, as in Q92, when Glaukos, 
reminded of the perjurer’s harsh fate, asked forgiveness, and the Pythia 
replied that to tempt the god was equivalent to the deed (Herodotos 
6.86C.2). These are probably unauthentic oracles; but all testimony is the 
same: the Pythia herself always replies in articulate speech, verse or prose. 
Some authors of our sources, notably Plutarch and probably Herodotos, 
knew Delphic procedures; and the manner in which they present the 
conduct of a consultation must be reliable. 

The records of Historical responses tell us very little, but nothing 
different. For seven (H3, 7, 9, 15, 20, 22, 41) we are told that the Pythia 
spoke the response. Many do not indicate a speaker, and most that do so 
say that Apollo or “the god” spoke. The formula in inscriptions seems to 
be always o Oeds (or ArroXXcov) izxprjat (H2, 19, 23, and seventeen others); 
only the inscription of H41 mentions the Pythia in the formula /card ra? 
liavreias rfjs IlvOLas . Since the actual speaker was a human being, the 
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formula “the god spoke” would fit either the Pythia or a male prophet as 
speaker. But nowhere in any kind of record is it ever said that the prophet 
or priest spoke the response or delivered it to the consultant. 

The principal support of the conventional view is Strabo’s statement: 

00.(71 . . . V 7 T€pK€lcr 6 ai 8 i TOV CTTO/ZIOU Tplno 8 a Vl/jTjXoV i<f> OV TTJV TlvOlaV 
avafiaivovoav , 8 €\opi\rqv to nvevpa an 06 ecrn i£eiv eppeTpa re Kai 
ap.€Tpa m ivTtlveiv 8 c Kal ravra et? perpov noirjrds nvas vnovpyovvras 

TO) Upa). 

[9.3.5, P- 419] 

They say that over the opening is set a high tripod on which the Pythia 
mounts, receives the pneurna , and speaks oracles in both verse and prose; 
and these too arc put into verse by certain poets who work for the sanc¬ 
tuary. 

Strabo says plainly that the Pythia herself speaks all responses, whether in 
verse or prose; and that poets who serve the cult put the prose responses 
into verse—this seems to mean all the prose pronouncements, but can be 
taken to mean some of them. Strabo does not say that these poets were 
the priests. But if he wanted to inform the reader that the priests or Hosioi 
put the prose oracles into verse, would he say it in this way? Would he 
not say explicitly that the priests and cult attendants put the prose utter¬ 
ances into verse ? And it is the prose oracles only that the poets versify; 
and they do not do so because the Pythia’s utterances are incoherent and 
unintelligible. 

Strabo is making the same reference as Plutarch, when his Theon 
accounts for the change (which he assumes to have taken place) from 
verse to prose expression at Delphi: 

noXXdjv 8' fjv aKov€iv oti nonjnKol nves av8p€S €K8exdp€Voi ras <f>iovas 
Kal vnoXapfidvovTts iniKad^vrai ntpl to xp 7 ] crT VP lov > ^ 7n ? K0LL P-* T p a Kai 
pvOpovs olov dyyeZa tols xpr)op.ols €K tov npoaTv\ovTOs nepinXeicovres . 
'OvopaKpiroi 8* €K€ivoi Kal Hp68iKOL Kal KivaiQojves oarjv alriav 
rjveyKavTo to)v xprjapwv <Ls Tpay<p8iav avTols Kal oyKov ov8kv 8eopevois 
npoaOevTes id) Xiyeiv . . . 

[Mor. 407b] 

Wc used to hear many men say that certain versifiers would sit around the 
Oracle, listening to and taking in the words, weaving hexameters and 
metres and rhythms extemporaneously as vessels for the oracles. How 
much responsibility those men, Onomakritoi and Prodikoi and Kinai- 
thoncs, bore for the oracles, for having added tragic expression and pom¬ 
posity to statements that didn't need them, I leave unsaid . . . 
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Theon is not speaking of a contemporary practice, but of what has been 
said to be a former practice: many men used to say so (does the past tense 
mean that nobody says so any more?). The “poetic men” were not 
priests or temple attendants of any kind: they were men engaged in 
versifying oracles of their own volition, men like Onomakritos, Prodikos, 
and Kinaithon. Onomakritos, we have seen, wrote oracles of Musaios; the 
other two are early epic poets, authors of the Mitiyas (Prodikos) and of 
five Cyclic epics, the Little Iliad among them (Kinaithon). 23 It is not clear 
where they sat: chresterion may mean the whole sanctuary or just the 
adyton of the temple—probably the latter, since they listened for the 
Pythia’s words. Did they sit in the adyton or outside the door in the cella ? 
In any case they were not the priests and Hosioi who attended the Pythia; 
and the words suggest that they overheard the Pythia’s speech. 

At any rate, it is these men whom some persons held responsible for 
the obscurities and ambiguities of verse oracles. Theon argues that the 
Pythia now speaks clearly in prose because that is what contemporary 
men want; they look with suspicion on metaphors and riddles and 
ambiguities and therefore find fault with high-flown poetic language. In 
earlier times, he says, men revered the unfamiliar; they liked indirection, 
circumlocution, grandiloquent expression, and they wanted oracles 
expressed in such language. Later they began to find fault with the 
obscurities of poetic expression and demanded plain, clear, unadorned 
speech in oracles; and some blamed the aforesaid “poetic men” for the 
obscure and periphrastic expression of responses ( Mor . 4o6f-407c). 
Theon’s argument thus runs directly counter to the accepted notion of 
attendants* versifying the Pythia’s incoherencies. It is poetic expression, 
says Theon, that transformed the Pythia’s clear responses into unclear and 
unintelligible forms. 

Immediately after the quoted passage Theon says, “Most disrepute 
has come upon the poetic art from the vulgar wandering soothsayers who 
beg around the shrines of the Mother and Sarapis, who compose oracles 
of their own or take them by lot from collections [grammateia] for slaves 
and women, who are chiefly attracted by the verses and the poetic lan¬ 
guage” (407c). These are contemporary chresmologucs, simply a meaner 

23 The second and third poets’ names are uncertain: the manuscripts of Pyth. or. show 
prodotai and kinesSties , i.e., “betrayers” and “meddlers” or “alterers” (“who are going to 
alter,” if this is a corruption of kittisotilcs). These terms would have some point in Plutarch’s 
argument: the poetasters misrepresent the oracles that they versify. The appropriateness of 
Prodikos and Kinaithon is not clear: it may be that they composed oracles for their epics. 
See Mor. 407c. See also McLeod 1961, who believes that oral bards practised at Delphi; he 
accepts dubious responses as authentic. 
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variety of men like Onomakritos, to whom the alleged versifiers of 
Delphi are assimilated. These poets (if real and not purely hypothetical) 
were much more like chresmologues than consecrated attendants of the 
Pythia. Were there really men at Delphi who earned their livelihood by 
putting the Pythia’s prose responses into verse ? Or does Theon’s versifier 
tradition dimly reflect the activities and practices of chresmologues who 
gathered collections of verse oracles and called them Delphic (p. 159) ? 

Only Strabo and Plutarch mention these Delphic poets. And neither’s 
remarks can be taken as good evidence of their actual presence at Delphi 
in former times. They were perhaps solely hypothetical, serving the same 
purpose as the modern theory of the prophet-Pythia relationship: they 
were meant to account for the verse form of oracles, a problem to some 
ancients as to modern scholars. The ancients, of course, accepted all the 
traditional oracles of legend and poetry as authentic. If these traditional 
oracles, or most of them, were never spoken by the Pythia in any sense, 
the proportions of the problem are greatly reduced. 

The cult myths hardly support the view that prophets really com¬ 
posed the responses. In the Homeric Hymn to Apollo the god brings 
Cretans to Pytho and installs them as his priests: 

Kprjres < 177-6 Kvcoaov Mivojiov , 01 pci r * avaKTi 
Upa re proven Kai ayycXXovcn Oepuoras 
&o£fiov AttoXXojvos xpvoaopov, ottc k€v eUry 
Xpelojv €K 8 a<f>vrjs yvaXojv vno Ilapvrjaolo . 

[393-396] 

Cretans from Minoan Knossos, who make sacrifices to the Lord and 
report themistes of Phoebus Apollo Chrysaor, whatever he says when he 
speaks from the bay tree under Parnassos’ dells. 

Since the Hymn does not mention the Pythia, it may reflect an early 
period when male prophets received Apollo’s inspiration. But the poet 
may be speaking generally and imprecisely, meaning simply that the 
priests have something to do with the delivery of responses. At any rate 
these verses offer feeble support to the conventional view and cannot be 
pressed very hard in its service. 

The poetess Boio, contrary to the Hymn, told how Hyperboreans 
came to Delphi and founded the Oracle; and among their leaders were 
Pagasos, Aguieus, and the poet Olen, who became Apollo’s first speaker of 
oracles and inventor of hexameter verse. But, says Pausanias, who cites 
Boio, this is the only indication of a male speaker: in all other traditions 
only women speak the oracles. Here again the evidence, such as it is, 
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shows only an original male prophet succeeded by the Pythia and not a 
Pythia who speaks on a tripod and a prophet who announces the message 
orally or in writing to the enquirer. Furthermore Olen is really a Delian 
figure: he came to Delos from Lykia and first sang hexameters there. 
Boio’s story has a Delian myth transferred to Delphi . 24 

In the myth of the mantic chasm the herdsman Koretas spoke oracles 
when inspired on the oracular site; then other men were mantically 
affected in the same place. After a time the office of Pythia was instituted, 
and she alone thereafter received the inspiration . 25 This, as has been 
observed, is obviously an aition of the Pythia institution, and the myth 
expressly excludes any male oracle-speakers after the first Pythia was 
installed. It offers no support whatever to the theory of prophet as framer 
of the oracle and the person who spoke it or gave it to the consultant. 
Rather it tells us plainly that the person who received the earth’s mantic 
dynamis was the oracle-speaker: men who happened upon the site received 
the inspiration at first and spoke oracles which their hearers understood 
at once; then the Pythia replaced them as inspiration-receiver and oracle- 
speaker. 

Euripides’ Ion may be understood to indicate a male oracle-speaker 
when he tells Kreusa that she cannot expect to receive the oracle she wants: 

Ovk eariv oans aoi irpoffrqrevaei raSe. 
ev to is yap avrov Swpaaiv kokos <f>avels 
<Polpos SiKalws tov depuarevovrd aoi 
Space Lev av n 7 rrjpa. 

[Ion 369-372] 

These words must be understood in their context. Earlier (333-335) Ion 
offers Kreusa his help in her desire to have a response from Apollo: he 
will be her proxenos . Later Xuthos appears on the scene and asks, ris 
rrpo^reiei deov (413), “Who speaks for the god?” Ion replies, “I do 
outside, but inside others have the duty, noble Delphians.” In a broad 
sense of the term the humblest servant of Apollo is his prophetes. In 369- 
372, after Ion has learned what Kreusa wants to ask (about the god’s 
child, born of an illicit love), he says, “There is nobody who will help you 
to such a response as this. For if Apollo should look bad in his own houses, 
he would justly do some harm to the person who performs the mantic 


24B0K) ap. Paus. 10.5.7-8. Olen on Delos: Herod. 4.35.3; Call. Hymn 4.304-305; 
Paus. 1.18.5, 5.7.8, 8.21.3, 9*27.2; Laidlaw 1933: 12. 

25 Diod. 16.26.1-4; Plut. Mor. 433cd, 435d; Paus. 10.5.7; Schol. vet. on Eur. Or. 165; 
Themist. Or. 4, p. 53a. 
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office for you.” Here themisteuonta repeats the meaning of propheteusei: the 
verbs are synonyms in this meaning as in others. The genders are mascu¬ 
line: Ion refers to all who preside over and assist in the mantic rites of a 
consultation; and he means not only Delphi but all Oracles of Apollo. In 
this interpretation of the lines I have assumed that Kreusa would ask the 
question herself, needing only a Delphic sponsor, who would be Ion. It 
is also possible that Kreusa as a woman cannot ask the question herself, 
but must do so through a Delphian proxenos , a priest or other servant of 
the temple, who would refuse to put her question to the god (this some¬ 
what changes the meaning of propheteusei ). 26 Either interpretation raises 
an interesting observation. Ion appears to say that Apollo would speak the 
truth if the question should be put, even though the response would be 
discreditable to himself, and would then punish his agent for forcing him 
to reveal the truth. 

In every account of a consultation we are told that the enquirer spoke 
directly to the Pythia (or to the god) and that then the Pythia (or the god) 
responded directly to him. Nowhere are we told that the priest-prophet 
informed the enquirer of the god’s response, except when the actual 
enquirer was not himself present but had sent one or more envoys. Then 
the priest copied the response and sealed the copy within an envelope, 
which he delivered to the envoys. In some instances the absent enquirer 
did not want the envoys to know the oral response by putting the question 
themselves and hearing the answer. Then he or they (if a city government) 
submitted a written question. This is the meaning of the late and scanty 
evidence about written questions and sealed replies. 27 It has nothing 


26 Plut. Mor. 385c cites a Delphic law that no woman may approach the chrSstirion. 

This would seem to be confirmed by Ion 222, when in responding to the Athenian maid¬ 
servants’ question whether it is themis for them to enter the temple (? gyala) Ion says, Ou 
themis. But after their question about the omphalos, he tells them how it is lawful for them 
to enter the adyton: “If you have offered a cake before the temple, wanting to ask Phoebus 
a question, go to the altar; and don’t go into the interior ( mychon) without sacrificing sheep ”; 
i.e., you must sacrifice sheep at the altar before entering the temple. See Legrand 1901: 
47-48. Kreusa tells Ion that she has come to consult the Oracle: “[I have come] wanting to 
learn a secret oracle from Phoebus,” and Ion says, Aeyois av raXXa Trpo^evrjaopiev 

(335)» i.e., Ion will act as her proxenos, which may mean that she would need some Delphian 
minister to ask the question for her. But all consultants seem to have needed a Delphian 
proxenos , though only as a sponsor, not to ask the questions and receive the answers for them. 
It may be that Ion means only that he will help her get a secret response. See Legrand 1901; 
Amandry 1950: hi note 4. A fifth-century vase-painting may show a woman consultant; 
Amandry 66, pi. 1.3 = CVA , France 12, Louvre 8, 37.4-6. 

27 According to Zen. 6.11, citing Aristeides (see also Suda 7*154; Apost. 16.20), the 
consultant received the response under seal and was warned that if he broke the seal before 
the appointed day he would be subject to one of three penalties. This, if valid, can only be 
true of emissaries. Schol. vet. on Aristoph. PI. 39 is the only evidence for written questions; 
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to do with the normal consultation when the enquirer appeared in 
person. 28 

It is clear that priests and Hosioi attended the Pythia when she sat 
upon the tripod. There were two priests (hiereis), at least after 200 b.c., 
appointed for life. 29 The title prophetes never appears in Delphic inscrip¬ 
tions, although Herodotos, Plutarch, and Aelian refer to one or more 
prophets at Delphi. 30 It is probable that hiereus and prophetes are two titles 
for the same office, the former being the official designation in the admin¬ 
istration of the Delphic sanctuary. The title prophetes , then, is either an 
unofficial title that non-Delphians used after the analogy of usage at other 
oracular shrines, such as Didyma, or, more probably, was the designation 
of the hiereus who presided at an oracular session—it may be that the two 
priests took turns in attendance (see Halliday 1928: 60) or that if both 
attended, the senior in length of service presided. Plutarch refers to his 
contemporary Nikandros once as hiereus (Mor . 386b) and again as pro¬ 
phetes (438b), precisely with reference to his attendance at a consultation 
(H?2) - 

The prophetes is the man who speaks for the god. The title may be 
applied to the mantis himself, as the Pythia calls Apollo prophetes of father 
Zeus in Aeschylus* Eumenides (19). Pindar speaks of Teiresias as prophetes 
(Netn. 1.60). The Pythia is often called prophetis (e.g., Euripides Ion 42, 
321). The priest of Apollo at Didyma had the title prophetes (Fontenrose 
3:933: 94-112), but it is uncertain whether this annual magistrate was 
himself receiver of divine inspiration or not, since there is some evidence, 
though dubious, of a woman (gyne chresmodos, Iamblichos Myst. 3.11) who 
actually spoke Apollo’s will (Fontenrose 1933: 121-125). In most instances 
a prophetes is not himself a mantis; he is the god’s representative, a man who 
oversees and administers an oracular session. The priest-prophet who 
attended the Pythia presided over the mantic session at Delphi, answering 

the inquirers wrote their questions on tablets and then held them out to the Pythia, who made 
an appropriate answer to each (this, by the way, would surely mean that the enquirers 
could see the Pythia). This is certainly not Delphic procedure; the Scholiast’s source may 
have Dodona or another place in mind. If this had been the practice at Delphi, one would 
expect that excavators would have found such tablets as at Dodona; but as yet none has 
turned up. See Amandry 1959: 149. In H21 Athens submitted written questions in two 
scaled urns, and the Pythia was asked only to indicate the urn which held the god’s response. 
This is a very special case. 

28 For the conventional view of the prophet as reporter of the oracle see Parke 1940a; 
Whittaker 1965: 26, 31. 

29 The two priests are named in numerous Delphic inscriptions of manumissions: 
SGD 1 1684-2342; see Daux 1936a: 187-209, 1943: 49-95. On the Delphic priesthood see 
Parke 1940a. 

30 Herod. 8.36.2-37.1; Plut. Mor. 292d, 438b; Ael. NA 10.26; cf. Eur. Ion 369, 413. 
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all questions except the question put to the Pythia as the god’s mouth¬ 
piece. He probably put the Pythia’s response in writing and delivered a 
copy to the messengers of absent enquirers; he reported the response to 
anyone who had a right to know it; sometimes, perhaps, he announced it 
publicly when there was no need to keep it secret. 31 

The Delphon aristes (noble Delphians) who attended the Pythia, 
according to Ion, were the priests and Hosioi. There were five Hosioi , 
appointed for life, according to Plutarch ( Mor . 292d): they assisted the 
priest-prophets in the performance of the rites and in all religious duties, 
e.g., in the sprinkling of the victim with cold water to find out whether 
the god was propitious for speaking oracles that day (Mor. 437a). It 
appears that not all five were present at every consultation: at the abortive 
session of H72, when the Pythia suffered some kind of seizure, the 
prophet Nikandros and those of the Hosioi who were present, says Plu¬ 
tarch (Mor. 438b), fled from the room. Out of two priests and five Hosioi 
perhaps four attended the Pythia at each session, one priest designated 
prophet for the occasion and three Hosioi. But probably the whole 
college could be present if all seven members wished to be. 32 

Clearly it was the Pythia who spoke the oracles in Apollo’s name; the 
priests and Hosioi performed all other duties. But did the Pythia confine 
herself to speech ? Did she practice any sort of divinatory rite, such as the 
drawing of lots ? There has been much speculation about a lot Oracle at 
Delphi, since some late authorities tell about lots or pebbles that were kept 
in a bowl on the tripod and which leaped when a consultant asked his 
question; others mention an ancient lot Oracle on Parnassos. 33 Much has 


31 Thus we may interpret Schol. A on II. 16.235: 7 rpo^rjTag yap Xeyovcn tovs 7 repl 
tcl yprjorripLa ao\oXovp.€vovg Kal ra? /xa^reia? ra? yivop.ev a? vtto tcjv lepeojv 
€K<f>€povras - Here the prophets appear to be distinguished from the priests. And is it that 
they report the oracles in subordination to the priests or the oracles spoken by the priests 
(or under the priests’ supervision) ? In any case the statement is general, meant to ex¬ 
plicate the poet’s hypopMtai, a designation of the Selloi of Dodona. 

32 The Hosioi were apparently chosen from certain reputable Delphian families, since 
they were said to be descendants of Deukalion; see Plut. Mor. 292d and the Delphon aristis of 
Eur. Ion 416. They made a secret sacrifice to Dionysos in Apollo’s temple on the occasion 
of the Thuiades’ awakening of Dionysos Liknites; Plut. Mor. 365a. They were, however, 
primarily ministers of Apollo, as Plutarch makes clear (Mor. 2926, 437a, 438b) and several 
Delphic inscriptions which name Hosioi: e.g., FD 3.2.118; 3.3.297, 300, 302; BCH 20 
(1896) 719; 49(1925) 83. 86. 

33 Mantic pstyhoi: Nonn. Abb. Narr. 2.20, p. 1045 Migne 36; Kosmas Carm. Greg. 
pp. 610-611 Migne 38; Suda 773 137. Lot Oracle: Philochoros 328.195J ap. Zen. 5.75; Call. 
Hymn 2.45 and Schol.; Hesych. @743; Steph. Byz. 317-318 Mein.; see Fontenrose 1959: 
427-431. On bones of Dionysos or Python in the tripod basin see Call. frag. 643 Pf.; Hyg. 
Fab. 140.5; Clem. Alex. Protr. 2.18, 15P; Serv. auct. Aen. 3.360; EM 255. See Fontenrose 
374-376; Holland 1933: 201-207. Figure 2 shows the Pythia holding a bowl; and Apollo or 
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been made of the verb anairein (take up), used from Herodotos' time on, 
as a verb of oracular speech at Delphi. 34 This verb seems suitable for Q96 
(Herod. 1.13), in which Apollo confirms Gyges as king of Lydia: this 
could be a yes-or-no proposition, and so could H3, as Plato's Socrates 
reports it in the Apology (21a): aveiXev ovv rj IJvOla firjSeva ao(f>a)T€pov 
etvaL, the question being, “Is anyone wiser than Socrates?” In Hn, 
Xenophon uses aneilen twice ( Anab . 3.1.6,8) to say that Apollo told him to 
which gods he should offer sacrifice; and a lot could have been drawn to 
select the divine name or names. But Herodotos also uses this verb for 
Apollo's pronouncements of Q109, 144, 160, the content of which could 
not have been easily produced by lot drawing. Q144 is a three-verse 
response introduced by anelein , advising Argos not to enter the war 
against the Persians (Herodotos 7.148.3); lots could decide the question 
whether or not to enter, but could not produce the verses or their content. 
In Q160 the Pythia told ( aneile , Herodotos 9.33.2) Teisamenos, inquiring 
on another matter, that he would win the five greatest contests. Q109 
(Herodotos 6.34.2) contains mode B in its first-met form. 

Yet the verb anairein may have acquired the broader meaning of 
“speak oracularly” from a former practice of divination by lot, or from 
some continued use of lots in the mantic rites at Delphi; if so, it acquires 
the meaning “proclaim” or “ordain” for introducing oral responses from 
its primary meaning of “take up” (a lot). The verb anairein introduces 
eight Historical responses: H3, 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 21 (Androtion), 27, two of 
which have the loion kai ameinon formula in response to a question framed 
in the same words; three others indicate approval of proposed policies or 
plans (H4, 5, 12); and the remaining two (H3, 10) are responses that a 
drawing of lots could have produced. 

The evidence for a lot Oracle at Delphi has so impressed Amandry 
that he infers two kinds of oracles delivered at Delphi. 35 There was the 
divinatory rite, in which the Pythia drew lots, and the prophetic rite, a 
grander operation, in which the Pythia spoke in verse or prose—but in 
this rite too she may have made some show of drawing a lot from the 
bowl. Prophetic sessions were held only on the official consultation days, 
perhaps the seventh of the month; but the divinatory rite was accessible 

a woman holds a bowl on vase-paintings and other art works described by Amandry 1950: 
67-77, pis I-VI. 

34 Notice the use of kliroun for Apollo’s oracular speech at Eur. Ion 907-910: oor* 
o(jL(f>av kAtjpois. 

35 Amandry 1950: 29-36, 84-85, 232-233; see Parke 1956: 18-19; Whittaker 1965: 
27-28. Earlier Robbins 1916 had emphasized the lot Oracle at Delphi and posited two kinds 
of oracles delivered there. See Fontenrose 1952. 
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on any day that \/as. apophras (when the temple was closed to all 
oracular business), d that the preliminary rites, such as the sprin¬ 
kling of the victim favorable. Thus Amandry’s suggestion of two 

oracular rites also prov jdes an answer to the thorny question of the 
frequency of consist tation days. y 

Amandry’s so Is ingenious and at first sight looks plausible. 
It suits very well to 1 * yf of question and answer that occurs among the 
Historical oracles,/^ $/cvlly those recorded in inscriptions, wherein the 
question “Is it ; I/we do X?” demands the answer Yes or No 

and is answered in instance in the same terms, “It is better—” 

But if Amandr) we should expect some negative replies. We 

have few survi\£.^ n cords of this question and answer; but in every 
instance the repl^ 1 a question is affirmative. Only four show the 

question loion kcti esti or equivalent with affirmative answer, 

usually expressed words of the question: H5, 25, 54, 61. But in 

seven others an a f-firwritfc response expressed in the “It is better that/to” 
formula or equivxunf implies the question, “Is it better that/to?”: H2, 
19, 27, 45, 47, 6< >r H33 we have the question, “Is it better that” 

without the ansvt r wfu'ch. is lost; but the question, “Is it better that we 
make larger and jresses for Artemis, Demeter, and Kore?” must 

have received an native reply. In H36 the reply “It is better to” is 
made to the que<?/vj;,; What is better [loion kai ameinon] for me and my 
sons to do?” Tl ^ ...q not be a Delphic response; and the use of the 
formula in a q wstio’fl of this kind is unprecedented among responses 
attributed to Delph i the sanction formula of the answer is positively 
expressed. Perhaps one may point to H21 as an example of a negative 
reply to the formulate question. If we had only the testimony of Philo- 
choros and Androuon, as quoted by Didymos, “It is better not to work 
the sacred land,” we would have to grant a negative answer in this instance 
to the formulaic question. But wev have the inscription of the Athenian 
decision to submit the question to the Delphic Oracle, in which the method 
of making the inquiry is prescribed. Two questions were inscribed on tin 
plates and sealed in vases, and the Pythia would be asked to indicate 
which vase contained the words according to which the Athenians 
should act. Both vases contain a question phrased, “Is it better and more 

good [i.e., loion kai ameinon esti ] for the demos of the Athenians_?”; 

one continues with “ that the basileus let for rent lands of the sacred orgas 
[to get income] for the building of a portico and repair of the goddesses’ 
sanctuary?”, the other with “to leave unworked the lands now unculti¬ 
vated within the sacred orgasV' The latter is the message contained in the 
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vase that the Pythia indicated. She could have drawn lots to choose; but 
her answer is an affirmative reply to the question contained in the vase 
indicated. That there are fourteen affirmative replies to this formulaic 
question, and no negative replies, among extant records leads to the 
conclusion that it was used for requesting a sanction, and that the sanction 
was always granted. 

Amandry points to Q125, in which the Pythia chose ten tribal 
eponyms from a hundred names of traditional heroes (< archegetai ) that 
Kleisthenes submitted to her. Aristotle uses the verb aneilen\ but, as we 
have seen, this often means merely the speaking of an oracle. Neither 
Aristotle nor any other source tells us that Kleisthenes submitted a hun¬ 
dred names on lots; he may have presented a list of written names; it is 
also possible that he submitted a hundred names orally. Yet even if 
Kleisthenes presented the Pythia with an urn containing a hundred disks or 
slips inscribed with names, asking her to draw ten, no general practice is 
indicated: this was a special device on a single occasion. The only parallel 
is the legendary L162: the Thessalians sent lots to Delphi inscribed with 
names of men nominated for the kingship, and Aleuas* uncle secretly 
inserted the name of his nephew. The Pythia picked Aleuas* lot; but his 
father objected that Aleuas’ name had not been entered and made a 
second inquiry; the Pythia replied in a verse, “I mean the redhead whom 
Archedike bore,” i.e., Aleuas. Obviously the submission of names on lots 
was a device occasionally employed for consulting the Delphic Oracle; 
and H21 is evidence for the presenting of choices to the Pythia. However, 
this evidence does not suit Amandry’s hypothesis of the divinatory rite; 
for H21, L162, and Q125 (if it involves lots at all) show lots brought to 
Delphi by the inquirers, whereas the evidence for a lot Oracle indicates the 
use of pebbles ( psephoi ) in the tripod basin. 

Finally, Amandry lays much emphasis upon a phrase in an inscribed 
treaty between Delphi and Skiathos about 350-340, which defines amounts 
in staters and obols that citizens of Skiathos will be charged at Delphi in 
the performance of their religious obligations. After clauses which pre¬ 
scribe charges for pelanos (the cake-offering required as a preliminary to 
consultation) and victim’s hide—really fees paid in lieu of the offerings— 
the next provision reads ai k * iirl <f>pvKrd) 7 rapliqi, to puevSapiocriov crr[a]- 

rrj[p]a al[yivalov, to 8e iSiov ]; then after a break of one line, rat 0ecu 

[t XPV^IP ?] lov * 7T * 1 [ T ° Li; rpar^t^av alya K[aXXi]ar€vovra Ka[l r]dAAa 
Upa Karra [7r]arpta. None of this is very clear, not to mention the in¬ 
completeness of the text. Amandry sees in phrykto the two beans or lots 
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used in the divinatory rite—for phryktos is the word used in L162 for the 
Thessalian lots presented to the Pythia—and interprets as follows: “If 
[a citizen of Skiathos] appears for the consultation by two beans, the 
charge will be one Aeginetan stater for a public matter, [a smaller amount] 
for a private matter. [If he wants to consult the oracle, he will consecrate ?] 
to the god [as a preliminary sacrifice] on the table a choice goat and the 
other sacred oifer^gs according to custom.” 36 Sokolowski, however, 
takes phrykto 5 icrificial cakes like the eilytai offered to Trophonios at 
Lebadeia. H suggests that the word is dative singular with iota 

omitted, so inatt be clause would mean, “If he comes forward (to consult 
the Oracle) ^ving made a preliminary sacrifice of a phryktos .” We 
should noticY ihed everything else in the surviving portion of the treaty 
concerns chlrc^e sacrificial cakes and victims. If we interpret phrykto as 
accusative * wt may translate, “If he comes for the sacrifice of two 
cakes,” re^ ' ,^ ( -fch at the rest of the sentence is lost and that the meaning of 
this clause main obscure; for we know almost nothing about the 

details of« rship at Delphi. The text of the following clause is very 

incomplete ae reading chresterion is at best uncertain; if correct, it 

ought to : meaning which it has at Ion 419, “victim,” specifically 

the goat wf)idh offered as a sacrifice preliminary to consulting the oracle. 
Hence th offers weak support for the hypothesis of a special 

divinatory nit 

As factual evidence shows, there was only one kind of mantic rite 
and session at Delphi. The Pythia gave her answer directly and orally to 
the consi/£feftt without any intermediaries or interpreters, unless she was 
called up aw a lot or point to an urn, when she probably accom¬ 

panied her Cicf with speech. She would certainly have had no difficulty in 
speaking : the Historical responses: all that she had to do was to 

repeat t hi wQr(h$ of the question when sanctioning a proposal, and to 
name tbn Qocl hat the consultant should worship if he asked what he 
should do J C r success in his undertaking. 

Then remains only the problem of verse oracles; for the Pythia did 
speak in verse sometimes, probably oftener in the later period than earlier 
(pp. 186-195). Did she spontaneously compose hexameters herself? It may 
be that some Pythias who had skill at manipulating verse formulae would 
often do so; and that less confident Pythias confined themselves to prose. 

36 Inscription, BCH 63 (1939) 184 = Amandry 1950: 245, no. XVI. See Amandry 
1939. 1950: 32-33, 107-110: Sokolowski 1949. 
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Or did the priest-prophet or some Hosioi , having knowledge of the 
question beforehand, frame verses for her reply ? There is not the slightest 
evidence of this; we know from all testimony that the consultant put his 
question directly to the Pythia and received his answer at once. But 
an enquirer might let a Delphian know his question before submitting it 
to the Pythia. For example, King Kleomenes of Sparta induced Kobon, 
an influential Delphian, to persuade the Pythia to give a response denying 
Demaratos’ legitimacy to the Spartans (Q137). If Kleisthenes and Pleisto- 
anax suborned the Pythia (Q124, H7), they or their Delphian friends were 
obviously able to speak with her before the consultations. In the instances 
of bribery the Pythia was instructed what to reply; but probably none of 
these responses was put into verse (H7 may have been). 

The Pythia may sometimes have had previous knowledge of the 
question and have had time to prepare verses in reply; or a priest or other 
person may have had time to prepare them for her or to assist her in 
composing them. But we really have little right to offer such a conjec¬ 
ture as even possibly true. We know almost nothing about the matter— 
little more than that the Pythia heard the question and made a response. 


The Mantic Ritual 

The argument of the foregoing pages almost completely invalidates 
Farnell’s picture of the Pythia at work (p. 196). The Pythia was not seized 
with a frenzy; she spoke coherently, and it was she, not the prophets, who 
gave the response in final form to the enquirer. We know little about the 
mantic rite itself. All that we know with some certainty is that the Pythia 
prepared herself by bathing in the waters of the Castalian spring; and 
she probably drank water from this spring too. 37 She burned bay leaves 
and barley meal on an altar before mounting the tripod (Plutarch Mor . 
397a). When she was seated upon the tripod, she wore a bay-leaf crown 
and apparently held a bay sprig in her hand, shaking it on occasion. 38 
Probably on first taking her seat she drank water from the spring Kassotis, 
which rose on the slope above the temple (see Pouilloux and Roux 1963: 
79-101); for this water had a place in the mantic rite, being piped or 
carried into the adyton; and from it the Pythia was believed to draw her 

37 Bathing: Schol. vet. on Eur. Phoett. 224; cf. Ps.-Kallisthenes 36 Raabe; Iambi. Myst. 
3.11. Drinking: Lucian Bis acc. 1; Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.28, p. 224a; Greg. Naz. Or. 
39 5 , P- 340 Migne. 

38 Call. Iambi 4.26-27; Lucan BC 5.142-144; Nonn. Dion. 9.270-274; Schol. vet. on 
Aristoph. Plut. 39. For shaking bay see Aristoph. Plut. 213 and Schol. vet.; Aristonoos’ 
hymn, FD 3.2.191.9-10; Lucan BC 5.154-155. 
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inspiration (Pausanias 10.24.7). It is much more doubtful that she chewed 
bay leaves—although this is an article of Delphic belief that some scholars 
firmly hold. This belief is based almost entirely on Lucian’s Bis accusatus 
(1), though he does not definitely connect the practice of bay-leaf chewing 
with Delphi. Lucian humorously describes Apollo’s frantic rush from one 
Oracle to another to answer enquirers who demand his responses: he 
hurries from Delphi to Kolophon to Xanthos to Klaros (which is the 
same as Kolophon) to Delos (where there was no Oracle) to Branchidai 
(Didyma), “in short wherever the promantis, having drunk the holy 
water, chewed the bay, and shaken the tripod, bids him be present.” This 
can hanrJJy be taken seriously, and it is obvious that these three acts were 
not performed at all the shrines mentioned. The only other possible 
evid<?^ £omes from Oinomaos, who, addressing the Delphic Apollo, 
taunts h 1 »7. for telling consultants in a response what human beings had 
ofter) f earned from sages who had not chewed the bay or drunk the water 
of Sjpri ^ . This too is a generalizing statement, and the participles used 
are of masculine gender. Oinomaos and Lucian were contemporaries, 
boi cs of a sort, who perhaps drew upon a common source, a Cynic 

o )n that disparaged oracle-speakers in general, imputing to them 

n 1 practices as pretended means of inducing inspiration. 39 

most certain statement about Delphic procedure is that the Pythia 
s; . tripod when under the god’s inspiration she spoke his oracles. 

T he ii >n which she sat was called holmos , defined as a round stone or a 
b >ed object; i.e., it was a hollow seat (fig. 2). 40 It occupied the 

ti :k, which would ordinarily hold a cauldron or kettle. But we 

h bowl (phiale) on or by the tripod in connection with the lots: 

if % 1 n^ormation is reliable, we cannot know just where it was placed in 
rekxHcn to the holmos. The tripod was perhaps three to four feet high, to 
ji tu vase-paintings (and the sources speak of it as a high seat); at 

an^ cede -the Pythia had to mount it. 

v/here the tripod stood in the adyton; where the inquirers sat in 
rtffciiftv fo the Pythia and the priests; whether there was an underground 
cho.mberto which the Pythia descended (and which may be the reality 
b e antron that some writers mention), or whether she sat on the 

other ancient statement on bay’s mantic properties makes reference to Delphi: 
Lvff. r ' sandra) and Schol. vet.; Tib. 2.5.63-64 (Sibyl); Juvenal 7.19 (the poet). It was 
ar 2 rridf ancient folklore that seers and poets received inspiration from chewing bay 
leri >: 

40 See Eur. Ion 91-92, 1320-1323; Xen. Apol. 12; Diod. 16.26.5; Lucr. 1.739; Strabo 
9-3-5* P- 419; Poll. Onom. 10.81; Iambi. Myst. 3.11; Suda IJ3137; Schol. vet. on Eur. Or. 
165; Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Eq. 1016 and Plut. 9, 39. 
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same level as the consultants, and if so, whether they could see her or not— 
all these questions have been much debated, but we have no need to go 
into them deeply since they hardly affect the issues raised in this book. 41 
There is nothing in the evidence to show conclusively that the Pythia was 
separated from enquirers so that they could not see her during the session. 
In all records of consultations the consultant not only speaks directly to 
the Pythia, but appears to look at her too; at least it is never said that he 
could not see her, and the reader is likely to suppose that he could. As 
soon as Lykurgos (Q7) and Eetion (Q59) entered the megaton the Pythia 
addressed them, as Herodotos tells the stories; and most likely if the 
Pythia could see them as they entered, they could see her (these are not 
genuine responses, but Herodotos and his informants knew how con¬ 
sultations were conducted). Furthermore in Q125, which is genuine, the 
Pythia perhaps had to draw names from a vase or other vessel presented 
to her; and in the legend of L162 she definitely drew a name from the 
phryktoi presented to her. How could this be managed if the consultants 
could not confront her with the lot container or list of names? 42 

The principal evidence invoked for a separation of the Pythia from 
the consultants is Plutarch’s account of H72 ( Mot . 438b), the unfortunate 
session in which the Pythia was overcome with some emotional sickness. 
When she began to speak, says Plutarch, it was evident from the rough¬ 
ness of her voice that something was wrong with her. Does this justify us 
in supposing that the consultants and attendants could not see her as well 
as hear her ? Plutarch is remarking only upon the extraordinary quality of 
her voice. Then with a shriek she rushed from the tripod and flung herself 
at the door, so frightening the prophet, Hosioi , and the foreign emissaries 
present that they fled from the room. They returned immediately and 
picked her up (she had fallen before reaching the door). If she was in a 
separate room or a closed-off compartment, and if the door was between 
her position and the consultants’ room, how could the prophet and 
others present see her running toward the door (if this was simply an 
open passage, then they could see the Pythia sitting on the tripod, and the 
supposed division of the adyton into two rooms would have no point) ? 
It looks as if they became frightened both from hearing and seeing her; 
when she ran toward the door, they rushed out ahead of her; that is, they 
had been sitting between the Pythia and the door. They left the room 

41 See Courby 1915: 59-69; Flaceli£re 1938: 80-105; Roux 1976: 101-110. 

42 Again in H21 the reader gets the impression that the Pythia will look at the two vases 
presented to her by the Athenians, although it is true that she could answer the question, 
which vase contained the proper course for the Athenians to take, without looking at the 
vases. 
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(= adyton) and the Pythia did not, and it was to this room that they 
returned and found her on the floor. 43 

Courby and Holland supposed that the Pythia descended to a base¬ 
ment room (the antron) ; Flaceli&re wants a lower level, and the same level, 
for both Pythia and consultants. 44 They rely on the verbs katabainein , 
katienai , katerchesthai , and others meaning “go down,” which Plutarch 
uses of both the Pythia and consultants on their entering the temple or 
adyton for an oracular session. 45 This is not very cogent evidence, since 
verbs of motion compounded with kata may mean “return,” “come 
to land,” “enter a contest,” or simply “come to,” “reach.” Therefore 
Plutarch may mean simply that the Pythia and consultants enter upon 
the scene of operations, the mantic arena, the object of her office and their 
visit. Or these words may mean “go down” to the temple from the town, 
much of which was situated higher up the slope. For when Alexander 
came to Delphi for an oracle (Q216) on a non-oracular day (< apophras ), and 
the Pythia refused to appear at his summons, he went up (anabas, Alex . 
14.4), says Plutarch, and dragged her to the temple. 46 Plutarch's use of 
“go up” and “go down” in reference to the Pythia may reveal his 
intimate acquaintance with Delphi as resident and priest. Most writers 
on consultations use verbs that mean just “enter” and “leave” (eisbainein, 
eisienai , eiserchesthai) —for example, Herodotos of Lykurgos, Croesus* 
envoys, and the Athenian envoys who received Q146 and Q147, and 
Euripides of the Pythia and Xuthos. 47 

It makes little difference to our central problem—what sort of 


43 It is just before this passage that Plutarch mentions the fragrance which sometimes 
pervades the room ( oikos ) in which the consultants sat. In the usual interpretation the pneuma 
carries the fragrance “from the adyton as source” (i.e., a source in the adyton); we can also 
interpret Plutarch’s words as “filled with a fragrance and pneuma , as if the adyton were 
sending forth essences of the fmest perfumes from a spring.” Neither interpretation demands 
that we separate the oikos from the adyton whence the fragrance rises. Or if we do so take it, 
nothing prevents our interpreting the oikos as a waiting room in the cella, just outside the 
adyton door (understanding adyton as the whole rear room behind the west wall of the 
cella—if there was such a wall), where consultants awaited their turns to enter the adyton 
and speak to the Pythia. On the oikos see Courby 1915: 63-64; Roux 1976: 132-136, 
148-149. 

44 Courby 1915: 64-66; Holland 1933 ; Flaceli£re 1938: 95-100. We have to keep in 
mind too that Plutarch knew the fourth-century temple, which may have had a different 
plan from the sixth-century temple, which Herodotos knew, and from the seventh-century 
temple. 

45 Pythia: Plut. Mor. 397a, 408c, 438b; Val. Max. 1.8.10; Oros. Hist. 6.15.11, where 
the verb descendere probably indicates belief in an oracular cave. Consultants: Plut. Mor. 
407d, Timol. 8.2. Cf. Horn. Hymn 3.443 concerning Apollo’s entering the adyton. 

46 Inscriptions mention the Pythia’s house: FD 3.5.50, III 2 (— SIG 251); SIG 823A. 

47 Herod. 1.47.2, 65.2; 7.140.1, 141.1; Eur. Ion 42, 69-70, 418. 
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responses were actually spoken at Delphi—-just where the Pythia sat, and 
whether or not the consultants could see her; but the conclusion to which 
I incline and with which the evidence is in accord—that the consultants 
could see the Pythia—supports other conclusions to which we have come: 
the Pythia spoke directly and coherently to the consultants with a simple, 
clear response, generally in prose. 

Other questions about the mantic rite are peripheral: the prepara¬ 
tions of the Pythia, priests and consultants; preliminary sacrifices; fees 
and other charges; frequency of consultation days—these matters may be 
left to a study of Apollo’s Delphic cult as a chapter in a book on the cults 
of Delphi. 


Addendum 

Procedures of Other Oracles 

Other Apolline Oracles appear to have been similar to Delphi in methods 
and operations. It is uncertain whether a man or woman spoke for Apollo at 
Didyma. Presumably this person received the god’s message as at Delphi—but 
in truth we know nothing of mantic operations at Didyma. Patara and Argos 
had prophetesses; at Klaros and Ptoon a man spoke the god’s words. We know 
little about the Apolline Oracles at Abai, Tegyra, the Theban Ismenion, and 
elsewhere; but there is no evidence that they differed in this respect. At an 
Oracle of Apollo the seer received inspiration. We hear occasionally of lots, 
as at Delphi, or of incubation. 48 But men generally believed that Apollo in some 
manner informed his agent directly. 

Fifty responses attributed to Didyma are preserved (see Catalogue of 
Responses of Didyma, pp. 417-429), not counting a few fragments. Twenty- 
eight of these are Historical and show the same characteristics as the Historical 
responses of Delphi. Only among the remainder do we find extraordinary 
responses. There are few extant responses attributed to the other Apolline 
Oracles; and among them too the Historical responses show no extraordinary 
character (on responses of Klaros see p. 237). So the evidence for all Apolline 
Oracles has essentially the same character: all ambiguous responses and spectac¬ 
ular predictions are at best questionable, and the well-attested responses are 
commonplace. 

Aside from the Apolline Oracles it is difficult to find an established and 
permanent inspiration Oracle anywhere at any time, past or present; exceptions 
are very dubious. In the ancient Aegean world we find only the Thracian Oracle 
of Dionysos among the Satric Bessoi, where, according to Herodotos 
(7.111.2), a woman promantis spoke oracles in the manner of the Pythia at 


48 See Herod. 1.182.2; Latte 1939: 840, 1940: 13-15; Amandry 1950: 36 note 1. 
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Delphi. He adds “and nothing more intricate [poikiloteron]” apparently meaning 
no more complex than the Pythia’s methods and responses. It seems that 
Herodotos is dismissing what he considered to be false notions current among 
Greeks about the Bessoi’s Oracle of Dionysos; but it is uncertain whether he 
himself had firsthand knowledge of it. This was probably a healing Oracle like 
the sanctuary of Dionysos at Amphikleia in Phokis, where a male promantis 
served the god. There, says Pausanias (10.33.11), Dionysos healed the towns¬ 
people and their neighbors through dreams; the priest as promantis spoke 
oracles under the god’s influence. It was an incubation Oracle like those of 
Asklepios and Amphiaraos. 

All non-Apolline Oracles in Hellas made use of divinatory devices or of 
incubation. At Zeus’s Oracle of Dodona the priestess drew lots and perhaps 
interpreted signs; at Olympia the Iamids inspected the entrails and hides of 
victims sacrificed on Zeus’s great altar. At the oasis of Siwa in the Sahara the 
priests of Ammon, identified with Zeus, interpreted the movements of the 
god’s image carried in procession. These various devices yielded Yes/No 
answers or made choices. 49 

If we look elsewhere in the ancient world we find no example of an estab¬ 
lished inspiration Oracle like the Delphic and other Apolline establishments. 
In Egypt, Italy, and elsewhere we find only sign Oracles, lot Oracles, and occa¬ 
sionally dream Oracles or psychomanteia. The so-called Oracle of Ishtar at 
Arbcla near Nineveh did not resemble Delphi: there was no single prophetess 
who spoke; the recorded pronouncements are addresses to kings, conventional 
eulogies and hymns; and the same kinds of pronouncements were spoken in the 
name of Asshur and other deities. 50 

Nothing much like the Delphic Oracle appears in any contemporary 
society, nor in fact anywhere since ancient times. Divinatory devices are wide¬ 
spread; for example, the Ifa divination of the Yoruba in Nigeria, a manipulation 
of palm nuts or a divining chain for the selection of a previously composed 
oracular text; or the poison Oracle of the Azande of the Nile-Congo divide, in 
which the death or survival of poisoned chickens provides Yes/No answers. 51 
Yoruba diviners practise Ifa divination at the house of Ifa in every village. 
Diviners do not operate the poison Oracle: anyone may do so except the 
person who wants information from it; and the site of operations is a clearing in 
the bush. 

Inspired seers are common enough, but they are more like the chresmo- 
logues, independent operators unattached to a single site or establishment. Diffi¬ 
cult to find is a single person, like the Pythia, in a permanent office receiving 

49 See Parke 1967a; Bouche-Leclercq 1880: 2.277-360; Amandry 1950: 176-179. 

50 Guillaume 1938: 42-47; Stephen Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar ( Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1914) 124-147; Morris Jastrow, The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (Boston 1898) 
341 - 349 - 

51 See Bascom 1969; Evans-Pritchard 1937. The Yoruba divining methods may also 
be used to produce Yes/No answers. 
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inspiration at a fixed site, like Delphi. C. R. Whittaker (1965) believes that 
something like the Delphic Oracle is perceptible in the Oraclc(s) of Mwari in 
the Matopo Hills of Mashonaland in southern Rhodesia. He depends on others* 
reports; even so, his account shows little resemblance between Mwari*s Oracle 
and Delphi. More recently M. L. Daneel has not only visited shrines of Mwari 
but has also consulted the Oracle at Mt SaShe and heard the Voice of Mwari. 52 
There are in fact several Oracles of Mwari, high god of the Shona, who speaks 
from caves. At least three caves in the mountains around the village of Wirirani 
at Matonjeni serve as oracular shrines (Daneel 1970: 41); each is kept by differ¬ 
ent servants of the god. 

Led by the high priest, Daneel went to the cave of Mt SaShe in January 
1967 with the Gutu messenger, who wanted to consult Mwari on the Gutu 
chieftainship succession and report the response to his people at Gutu. The 
consultation took place at night. Fifty yards from the cave they took off their 
shoes, approached the seated high priestess and her attendant, and sat down 
beside them with their backs to the cave. They then greeted Mwari by clapping 
their hands and loudly calling him by his praise names. The Gutu messenger 
then presented himelf in a speech of thirteen sentences, in which he barely 
alluded to the business on which he had come. In this speech he mentioned 
Daneefs gifts to the god, which were then passed to the mouth of the cave. 
There followed a conversation between the Voice and the Gutu messenger, 
then another between the Voice and Daneel. 

In theory it is Mwari himself who speaks from within the cave. In reality 
it is a member of the priestly family, at Daneefs visit a woman, who slipped 
into the cave unseen before the consultants arrived and then returned to the 
village a half hour after the others (Daneel 1970: 42, 80). She acted much as 
any Shona spirit-medium; only her spirit was Mwari, and no one could watch 
her undergo possession or see her as she spoke; whereas villagers gather about a 
spirit-medium in his possessed state and can see his face as they address him. 53 

In the whole conversation with the Gutu messenger and Daneel the Voice 
made no predictions and said nothing ambiguously. In fact, everything said 
was very clear, and also commonplace. The Voice principally complained of the 
young Shona who adopt European ways and of the quarreling at Gutu, and was 
otherwise rather discursive; but finally answered the messenger’s question, 
saying that an elder should become chief at Gutu (Gutu did not heed this and 
elected a younger man). Other pronouncements of the Voice that Daneel 
reports secondhand do not differ essentially from this; he reports no predictions 


52 Daneel 1970: see especially 76-81. Michael Gelfand has visited the cave at Dula 
rock, but did not hear the Voice; see An African s Religion: The Spirit of Nyajena (Cape 
Town, Wynberg, Johannesburg: Juta, 1966) 33-42. 

53 See M. Gelfand, Shona Religion (Cape Town, Wynberg, Johannesburg: Juta, 1962) 
31-32, 46-50. According to Daneel 1970: 77 the Voice of Mwari as spoken by the medium 
was “high pitched as if in a trance." 
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or ambiguous speeches. Most consultations amount to petitions for rain; but 
the Voice may be presented with tribal problems such as succession to chieftain¬ 
ships (Daneel 1970: 26, 34). The attendant priests may interpret Mwari’s words 
to the questioner, but that is only because of difference in dialects used: the 
priest puts Mwari’s words into the questioner’s dialect and also interprets the 
questioner’s words for Mwari. Mwari’s words are clear in his language. 

The consultation of Shona spirit-mediums goes much the same way, except 
that one can see the medium. The medium becomes possessed at night. The 
would-be consulters waiting outside then enter his hut and clap hands as they 
sit down. The medium is attended by an acolyte. The visitors ask questions on 
personal and tribal matters. In a seance that Michael Gelfand attended, the spirit, 
like Mwari, complained about Europeans and contemporary conditions, and 
made commonplace and discursive answers to questions. 54 There were no 
predictions, no ambiguities. 

The Oracle of Mwari, therefore, has very little resemblance to the Delphic 
Oracle in its procedures. The content of responses may be similar in that they 
contain religious and political directions; but Mwari is mostly concerned with 
answering requests for rain. The manner of response, however, is very different; 
whereas the historical Pythia seldom replied in more than one sentence, and to 
the point, Mwari’s Voice is discursive and inclined to conversation. 

This survey of oracular establishments, ancient and modern, reveals that 
inspiration Oracles of the Apolline kind have been and are rare. The Pythia 
institution at Delphi (and its equivalent at other Apolline Oracles) appears to be 
unique. The pronouncements of other Oracles tend to confirm our conclusion 
about genuine Delphic responses, that they were generally commonplace state¬ 
ments or commands. Nowhere do we find extraordinary predictions, nowhere 
ambiguous statements or commands. Likewise we find no analogy for a fren¬ 
zied Pythia that babbled incoherent words interpreted by priests. 

The Shona mediums undergo possession and enter into a kind of trance, 
although their behavior is not frenzied and their utterances are clear and coher¬ 
ent. Possession and trance are shamanistic phenomena. Shamans may enter into 
a kind of frenzy, but as a rule they do not speak incoherently or unclearly. And 
they are more concerned with magic and healing than with prophecy. 55 
Moreover the shaman is an independent operator, not the holder of a permanent 
mantic office at an oracular establishment. The only possible exception is the 
shamanlike priest of the state Oracle of Nechung Gompa monastery near 
Drepung in Tibet. Like other Tibetan oracle-priests he becomes possessed and 


54 Gelfand, Shona Religion 48-50. 

55 On shamanism see Henry N. Michael, editor, Studies in Siberian Shamanism (Arctic 
Institute of North America, Univ. of Toronto Press, 1963); M. A. Czaplicka, Aboriginal 
Siberia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1914) 166-255; Mircea Eliade, Shamanism (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1964); Jane Belo, Trance in Bali (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, i960); 
Ren6 Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons of Tibet (The Hague: Mouton, 1956). 
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enters into a frenzy. But his utterances are clear and not spectacular: he generally 
gives advice on governmental problems. 56 

In any case the Pythia was not a shaman; so much is clear from the evidence 
that we have and especially from Plutarch’s testimony. There were shamans in 
Hellas in the archaic period, the iatromanteis (physician-seers), men like Abaris, 
Aristeas, and Hermotimos (Dodds 1951: 140-146). It may be that their practices 
had some influence on the operations of Bakides and Sibyls. We have already 
seen that Lucan cast the Pythia in a Sibylline role and that he is largely respon¬ 
sible for the conventional view of the Pythia as frenzied and possessed. But the 
Delphic Oracle was definitely not a shamanistic institution. 

56 On Tibetan oracle-priests and Nechung Gompa see Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles 
and Demons of Tibet 409-466, 544-552. 



Conclusion 


The results of this study demand a rejection as non-genuine of almost 
all responses said to have been spoken in the first three centuries of the 
Delphic Oracle, roughly 750-450. Many readers will object to such 
wholesale dismissal. Although they must grant that the evidence after 
450—when the Historical responses (those attested in contemporary 
records) were spoken—shows that the Pythia generally spoke simple 
commands and sanctions on religious matters, still, they will ask, might not 
the Pythia have spoken a different kind of response in the earlier centuries, 
ambiguous and predictive verse oracles such as those that appear in the 
pages of Herodotos ? They will point to the lack of contemporary records 
for the earlier period in contrast to the later, so that, they will say, we 
cannot know that a Pythia of earlier times delivered the same kind of 
responses as a later Pythia. Their question may be given a multiform 
answer. 

1. The argument comes to this: we should believe that remarkable 
responses were spoken in the period for which we have no contemporary 
evidence, but were not spoken in the period for which we have such 
evidence. That is, stories can be believed about ill-documented ages that 
are not credible if told about well-documented ages. 

2. We have contemporary records in two Milesian inscriptions of 
sixth-century Apolline responses spoken at Didyma. One is probably 
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earlier than 550; and Rehm was surely correct in believing that it records 
an oracular response. It is a fragmentary inscription, from which we 
learn that the god has decreed or approved a law whose content is lost; 
if one obeys, A coov Kal afieivov ecrrcu (“it will be better and more good,” 
the exact Delphic formula of sanctions), and if one does not, the contrary 
(Didyma 4). It was probably a cult law, but we cannot be sure. The other 
inscription, which Rehm dates late in the century, records a response 
which contains laws for a cult of Herakles (Didyma 7). The first part 
bans women from the sanctuary: then follow regulations on sacrifices. 
Thus contemporary evidence of early Apolline oracles, though scanty, 
does not support the objectors* argument. 

3. The extraordinary Quasi-Historical responses allegedly spoken in 
the early period have exactly the same character as those allegedly spoken 
after 450, when we have contemporary records. The oracles concerned 
with Croesus, Tegea, the Kypselids, Cyrene, have the same features as 
those supposedly spoken to Philip, Alexander, Pyrros, Appius Claudius, 
and Julian. 1 Moreover they are very like Legendary responses. 

4. To accept the early Quasi-Historical oracles as authentic means 
that we must suppose present at Delphi before 450 a kind of mantic 
talent and sagacity that cannot be paralleled in any other time or country, 
nor in Greece itself, except that other Apolline Oracles were credited 
with the same faculties. 

5. The authority for most early Quasi-Historical responses is untrust¬ 
worthy. With few exceptions those first attested after the fifth century 
are questionable on several grounds. 

The issue in effect reduces itself to the trustworthiness of the Delphic 
oracles that Herodotos reports; readers want to believe his stories of 
remarkable oracles. Crahay (1956) has carefully studied all the oracles that 
Herodotos quotes or reports and has come to the conclusion that most are 
not authentic, at least in the form in which Herodotos reports them. If 
anyone objects (see Nilsson 1958: 247) that the form of an unauthentic 
response must be like that of genuine oracles (since it would be modeled 
on them), I can only reply that this was definitely not the case in ancient 
Greece. Narrative oracles take the forms established in narrative and 
chresmologic tradition, not the form of demonstrably genuine responses. 
It was on this tradition that Herodotos and his sources drew. 

The question will certainly be asked (I have already encountered it), 

1 Perhaps some scholars still accept these as genuine, but they have to grant that con¬ 
temporary records for the later centuries do not show these kinds of responses. 
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“Why were the Greeks so content with the responses that they received 
from Delphi when tradition led them to expect more extraordinary 
responses ?” In the first place we do not know that they were content; 
we simply encounter no objections to authentic oracles in extant litera¬ 
ture: we find only Oinomaos’ objections, mainly to the oracles of tradi¬ 
tion. In the second place we have the hard fact of the Historical responses: 
these are what clients actually received. Apparently a consultant simply 
accepted the reply given as that which Apollo wanted to give him. It 
was, moreover, often the reply that he expected, as when Xenophon 
asked to what god to make sacrifice in order to fare well on his journey 
into Asia and received the reply “to Zeus the King” (Hu). And in the 
third place is it not true everywhere that the oracles and prophecies of 
story are more marvelous than those actually spoken, whether by indi¬ 
vidual seers and fortune-tellers or at oracular establishments? This is 
evident among the Shona, to whom the Voice of Mwari speaks such 
oracles as we noticed at the end of chapter 7. But in the Shona myths 
and legends we find more spectacular oracles. In the legend of the spirit 
Chaminuka the spirit voice forecast that the Matabele would overcome 
and subject the Varozvi (which naturally came to pass). In another legend 
the spirit Vanyagwau predicted that his medium and her husband would 
become rich; and they unexpectedly became rich soon afterward. 2 Why 
are the Shona content with what the Voice and the spirit-mediums tell 
them when they have more spectacular oracles in their tradition ? 

To our knowledge no one before Plutarch seems to have noticed any 
discrepancy between report and actuality with respect to Delphic re¬ 
sponses. And Plutarch thought that the difference between prosaic con¬ 
temporary responses and the extraordinary responses of tradition was due 
to a decline of the Delphic and other Oracles. Like everyone else he 
supposed that the oracles of tradition had really been spoken from the 
tripod; he believed that all the oracles reported by Herodotos, Ephoros, 
Timaios, Theopompos, Atthidographers, and others were genuine. But 
in the words of the Irish bull, the Delphic Oracle not only wasn’t what it 
used to be: what was more, it never was. The Pythia had never spoken 
any other kind of response than what she was speaking in Plutarch’s time. 

Responses in verse were always rare. Plutarch’s Theon points out 
that numerous prose oracles were spoken in past centuries ( Mor . 403). 
Significant is his reference to Theopompos’ rebuke (307 GH) of certain 

2 Michael Gelfand, Shona Ritual (Cape Town, Wynberg, Johannesburg: Juta, 1959) 
13-14, 30-32, 46-47. Extraordinary oracles are reported for Dodona, but could not have 
been spoken there; see Paus. 7.25.1, 10.12.10; Strabo 6.1.5, p. 256. 
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men who maintained that the Pythia did not speak in verse; but when 
Theopompos tried to refute them he could find very few contemporary 
verse oracles. From this we perceive that in the fourth century b.c. a 
learned man like Theopompos supposed that the contemporary Pythia 
was speaking in verse when she seldom or never did so, and that there were 
some men at the time who observed that she did not. It must be the same 
for the ambiguities and marvelous predictions as for the verse: most men 
thought that the contemporary Pythia was speaking the kind of oracles 
transmitted in the narrative and chresmologic traditions. 

Ambiguity is an article of Delphic belief. So another question is sure 
to be asked: How did the Delphic Oracle acquire its reputation for 
ambiguity if no ambiguous responses were ever spoken there ? The truth 
is that this reputation is wholly modern: Delphi had no such reputation in 
antiquity. Herodotos quotes ambiguous and obscure oracles, but never 
says that ambiguity was a Delphic characteristic. Euripides’ Ion makes no 
reference to ambiguities. 3 Plutarch tells us that the Pythia speaks clearly; 
his Theon (Mor. 4oybc) holds attendant poets responsible for the obscuri¬ 
ties of past responses, i.e., the traditional oracles that he thought genuine; 
and in them it is not so much ambiguity that he is talking about as the use 
of periphrases and kennings, the conventional expressions of poetry. 
Only occasionally, he says (Mor. 407 c-e), the earlier Oracle employed 
ambiguity deliberately, and then only to conceal the message from 
others than the recipient (though in many stories it is the recipient who 
did not understand the message). 

Only very late do we find any reference to customary Delphic 
ambiguity: there is little besides two passages of Lucian. In Zeus Tragodos 
(28) Momos tells Apollo that he does not speak clear oracles, but is 
usually indirect (loxos), enigmatic, and imprecise. 4 In Dialogues of the 

3 In Aesch. Ag. 1254-1255, when Kassandra tells the Chorus that she has been speaking 
Greek, they reply, Kal yap ra irvOoKpavra' SvopLadij S’ o/ao» 9, generally taken as “ So do 
the Pythian oracles; yet they are hard to understand.” But this does not take account of gar, 
always “for.” Literally Kassandra says, ‘‘And yet I understand Greek well”; the Chorus 
reply, ‘‘(Yes,) for (you understand) the Pythian [i.e., Apollo’s] statements; but they are 
nevertheless hard to understand.”}. S. Blackie translates, “Thou speakest Apollo’s words: 
true, but obscure.” The Chorus mean not Delphic oracles but Kassandra’s prophecies; 
“Pythian” is simply “ Apolline” by metonymy. Notice that L7 and L8, the Delphic oracles 
of the Oresteia , are very clear in meaning. 

4 Perhaps the defenders of Delphic ambiguity will point to Apollo’s name Loxias , 
relying upon the derivation of it from loxos —“oblique,” “indirect.” It is especially used for 
the Delphic god in poetry. It is not, however, a common name for him, and the etymology 
is probably false. It is a Stoic etymology, found in Cornutus 32. Plutarch (Mor. 511b) accepts 
it; but the point he makes is that the Pythian Apollo is concise and brief in speech and is 
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Gods (16.1) Hera says that Apollo deceives his clients with indirect (loxa) 
and equivocal answers at Delphi, Klaros, and Didyma. 5 Obviously 
Lucian has in mind the famous oracles of literature and tradition. Almost 
the only Historical response to which late authors refer is H3 on Socrates* 
wisdom (which is not ambiguous); they commonly quote or cite the 
Oedipus and Croesus oracles and others of the same kind as typical 
pronouncements of the Delphic Apollo. 

For example, Oinomaos in his attack on the oracular Apollo cites 
Legendary and dubious Quasi-Historical responses almost exclusively, 
most of them well known from Herodotos, other historians, and poets. 
He points to particular ambiguities and obscurities in these oracles, but 
never says that the Delphic Apollo has a reputation for ambiguity or is 
commonly ambiguous. He censures Apollo’s Oracles, especially Delphi, 
for deceit, poor advice, nonsensical statements, utter worthlessness, 
qualities which he found in all the god’s responses, clear or obscure. 
Someone, however, may point to the oracles that Oinomaos himself 
received from Klaros as examples of unclear responses that are certainly 
genuine. Those arc three verse responses in trochaic trimeters ( ap . Eus. 
PE 5.22-23, pp. 2i4a-2i5b). The first (beginning with Estin) informed 
Oinomaos that “There is in the land of Trachis a garden of Herakles, 
full blooming, well watered, where fruit is gathered every day without 
diminishing.” Oinomaos does not tell us what his question was; but he 
interpreted the response as foretelling a prosperous reward for his labors. 
Then—and this is significant—he learned that the same response had been 
given to Kallistratos, a Pontic merchant. Later when Oinomaos asked 
for a teacher of wisdom he received a meaningless two-verse response; 
and a third oracle was equally worthless for his purpose. It is not ambi¬ 
guity that Oinomaos censures in these three oracles: each could be clear 
enough in a context, though expressed in poetic language; it is irrelevance 
and worthlessness. It looks as though these oracles were selected by lot or 
drawn from a stock of prepared written texts and delivered in that form. 
The consultant then had to figure out the application of the verses to his 
problem as in Ifa divination. This supposition suits the procedure that 
Tacitus describes (Annals 2.54): the prophet at Klaros entered a specus after 
hearing only the number and names of the consultants, and then delivered 

called Loxias because he shuns garrulity rather than obscurity. This derivation has no 
more value than another Stoic interpretation: Apollo, identified with Helios, is called 
Loxias because of his course on the ecliptic; Kleanthes, frag. 542 von Amim ap. Macr. Sat. 
1.17.31 (who also cites Oinopides). More likely Loxias is related to legeiti or to Sanskrit 
laksh-\ see RE 13.1533. 

5 See also Dion Chrys. 10.23; Ps.-Liban. Decl. 51.18. 
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verse responses to questions that had been silently asked. 6 The little 
evidence otherwise available about Klaros does not indicate an aleatory 
method, but is not inconsistent with it. There are only two other Clarian 
oracles extant that are certainly genuine, both in iambic or trochaic verse 
and fairly contemporary with Oinomaos’ oracles; they could be texts 
selected by chance, but it is possible that varied methods were employed 
at Klaros or that changes of procedure occurred. 7 

It was not a reputation for ambiguity that Delphic Apollo had, but 
for truth-telling. Quintus Cicero, as speaker in Marcus Cicero’s dialogue 
on divination, lauds Delphi’s record for truth over centuries, and says 
nothing about ambiguities. 8 

The famous dictum of Herakleitos —*0 avat; ov to ^lavretov ian 
to ev ^JeA<£ots‘ ovt€ Aeyei ovt€ KpvnT€L aAAa crrjfiaivei: “The lord to 
whom the Oracle at Delphi belongs neither tells nor conceals but indi¬ 
cates” (frag. 93DK ap. Plut. Mor. 404d)—has strangely been taken to refer 
to the Delphic god’s ambiguities, without regard to the context in which 
Plutarch quotes Herakleitos. 9 His Theon is making the point that the 
Pythia reflects Apollo’s voice as the moon reflects sunlight. It is her voice 
that consultants hear; the god does not speak to them, but makes his 
thoughts and intentions known through the Pythia’s body and soul: that 
is, through her he indicates his meaning. The verb semainein well suits the 
directions and sanctions that the Pythia usually spoke. 

Tradition helped build the Delphic Oracle’s prestige. Yet the tradition 
had to arise from the reality of the Delphic Oracle and its actual responses. 
Men went there from the Oracle’s foundation to receive advice and 
sanctions, believing in the sanctity of the place and in Apollo’s special 
authority when he spoke there through the Pythia. The site itself inspired 
the belief; the tradition and Delphic propaganda promoted it. 


6 There are, however, grave difficulties about Tacitus’ passage on Germanicus’ con¬ 
sultation. He concludes: et ferebatur Germanico per ambages, ut mos oraculis, maturum 
exitum cecinisse. Notice ferebatur ; moreover ambages may mean just such an irrelevant 
response as Oinomaos received, which could with effort be interpreted to foretell an early 
death; and perhaps the interpretation was made after Germanicus’ death. Notice Tacitus’ 
words: [sacerdos] edit responsa . . .; he does not say that he spoke them. The account of this 
consultation probably reached Tacitus in distorted form. On procedures of Klaros see also 
Iambi. Myst. 3.11. 

7 See Buresch 1889: 10-n, 47 (II = Aristeides Or. 25.312). 

8 Cic. Div. 1.19.37-38; see also Liban. Decl. 41.20. 

9 See Parke 1956: 40 with note 100; Delcourt 1955: 103; Ainandry 1950: 178 note 3, 
suggests a reference to a Delphic lot Oracle, since simaitiei is the verb used to introduce 
oracles of Dodona. 
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What effect or influence did Delphi have upon the Greek states? If 
we look through genuine responses we must say that it had no direct 
and active influence upon them; it took no initiatives in Greek affairs: 
Delphi did not send Sparta to war against Athens—Sparta was already 
determined to make war and sought Delphic confirmation (H5). When 
the Pythia told all Spartan clients to free Athens (Q124) she was telling 
them what the Athenian Kleisthenes had paid her to tell them. Even in the 
narrative tradition the Delphic Apollo makes little attempt to affect the 
policies of cities; he simply speaks the truth when asked for it. The Greek 
states valued Delphic sanctions for their enterprises and laws, and above 
all for their cult laws and institutions. Remember that the Platonic 
Socrates would leave the regulation of religious institutions in the ideal 
republic to Apollo at Delphi. 


Addendum 

Pp. 233-234. An early sixth-century b.c. inscription (DI 11), very 
fragmentary, found at Didyma in the nineteenth century, but now lost, 
apparently recorded a response. The word leistoi is visible, taken as 
“pirates’* (who arc assumed to be the consultants); but that should be 
leistai. There follows, “And the god said, ‘It is right to do as (your) 
fathers.* ’’ This may be the whole response (Mode Di, Topic 3j). If this is 
a response of Apollo Didymeus, it further confirms the commonplace 
character of archaic responses for which we have contemporary evidence: 
it is no more extraordinary than Didyma 4 and 7. 
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The Catalogue is divided into four parts: I, Historical Responses; II, 
Quasi-Historical Responses; III, Legendary Responses; IV, Fictional Responses. 
These terms are defined in the Introduction, pp. 7-9. The responses are 
numbered separately in each category; and each number is preceded by H, Q, 
L, F, according to the classification (as they are cited in the text and notes): 
Hi-75, Qi-268, Li-176, Fi-16. 

Each entry is headed by its letter-number symbol, which is followed by 
the PW number in parentheses. Then for H and Q responses the date or approxi¬ 
mate date of utterance is given. If the response is judged unauthentic the date is 
enclosed in brackets and followed by the phrase “Not genuine.” A few Q 
responses are designated “Doubtful,” “Possibly genuine,” “Probably genuine,” 
or otherwise qualified. All L and F responses are understood to be not genuine. 

After the heading (first line) the Consultant (C) is indicated, then the 
Occasion (Ore.), the Question (Q), and the Response (R). The response is 
expressed in English paraphrase or summary, from which unessential details 
and phrases are omitted. The PW corpus has the original texts of all but fif¬ 
teen: H30, 32, 44, 49, 51, 72, 74; Q24, 79, 120, 268; L36; Fio, 15, 16. 

The letters (A), (B), in parentheses indicate the parts of a double response, in 
which there was a second question and answer. The only tripartite response 
recorded is Q268, where (C) indicates the third part. Numerals in parentheses— 
(1), (2), (3)—indicate differing versions of a response. 

The response is followed by an indication of mode and topic (for explana¬ 
tion see chapter 1, pp. 13-20, 24-26). Symbols of subordinate modes and 
topics are placed in parentheses. 
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Below the response the source or sources are cited; it is my hope that all 
ancient and medieval notices are included, no matter how insignificant. The 
citations follow headings which indicate whether or not the source explicitly 
attributes the response to Delphi. The heading Delphi introduces citations of 
sources that make this attribution. The heading NP (No Place) introduces 
citations of sources that name no oracular centre. Under NP the subheading 
4 ‘Apollo** indicates sources that name Apollo as the speaker without specifying 
the Delphic Apollo. “The god** indicates sources in which only “the god** is 
designated as speaker without specifying the deity. “Oracle** indicates sources 
which inform the reader only that an oracle was spoken. OP (Other Place or 
Person) indicates non-Delphic ascriptions; and the alleged Oracle or seer 
(Dodona, Bakis, etc.) follows as a subheading. I assume that a Scholiast or 
commentator makes the same attribution as the writer on whose work he is 
commenting; for example, a Scholiast may say only that “the god** spoke, or 
merely that an oracle was spoken, when the writer has specified Delphi or 
Apollo. Likewise if a later writer indicates an earlier as his source, I assume that 
he makes the same attribution as the earlier writer. But in some instances the 
Scholiast or later writer may be more specific than his authority. 

Under the heading Delphi and under each subdivision of NP and OP the 
citations are classified according to whether they represent direct or indirect 
quotation of the response or merely inform us that it was spoken. “Direct,** 
followed by “Verse** or “Prose,** introduces citations of direct quotation. 
“Verse** alone means dactylic hexameter; other kinds of verse are specified. 
“Pseudo-Direct,** followed by “Verse** or “Prose,** introduces citations of 
direct quotation which do not purport to be the god*s actual words, but which are 
a literary rendering of them. These include (1) the directly quoted responses of 
drama and other poetry which are obviously the poet’s composition, framed to 
fit his metre (see e.g., L8, 17); and (2) direct quotations in Latin, translations of 
the original utterances. All direct quotations of F responses are classed as “Di¬ 
rect** ; from the fictional point of view these were the god’s words. “Indirect” 
introduces citations of sources that quote the response indirectly. “Testimony” 
introduces citations of sources that refer to the response without quoting it; 
knowledge of the response’s content must be inferred from the context, which 
in some instances is not informative. A citation is sometimes followed by a 
citation or citations in parentheses, less precise references to the response in the 
work cited. Following citation of direct quotation a parenthetic citation indi¬ 
cates indirect quotation or testimony; following citation of indirect quotation it 
indicates testimony. 

If the first citation, when more than one is listed, does not indicate the 
earliest source, then the earliest source is marked by an asterisk. A heading 
Comment follows the citations of most responses, including references 
indexing relevant pages of the text, and for some, explanatory remarks and 
discussion that are more conveniently placed there than in the text or notes. 
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The H and Q responses are arranged only in rough chronological order: 
the first are the earliest, and each period follows in sequence. When I have come 
upon a previously overlooked response I have added it at the end of the group. 
For nothing would have been gained by renumbering many responses, which 
would have entailed extensive text revision and risk of error. The Legendary 
responses are very roughly arranged according to their appearance in ancient 
literature; but there are many exceptions: in particular, responses pertaining to 
the same legend are likely to be juxtaposed. 

The Catalogue lists 535 responses. Most of these are responses that at least 
one source has explicitly attributed to the Delphic Oracle. But included are a 
number for which such attribution is lacking. Since they arc usually assumed to 
be Delphic and with a few exceptions appear in the PW corpus, I have been 
willing to include them in the Catalogue. The PW corpus contains 615 entries. 
Fifteen of my 535 do not appear in it, so that 95 PW entries are not included in 
the Catalogue. PW often give a later version of a response its own number; 
e.g., PW142, 374, 481, 501, are all versions of Ln, the oracle spoken to Kadmos. 
Or PW sometimes take the two parts of a double response as two responses; 
e.g., PW 4-5 = Q58. This reduction accounts in part for the different totals. 
The remainder, over one-half, of the excluded PW entries are responses that 
for various reasons I have rejected from the Catalogue. 

PW130 and 475 I consider to be oracles of Didyma (though not genuine). 
PW400 and 522, spoken to Milesians, could be Didymaean too; they are 
surely not meant to be Delphic. PW263 is expressly assigned to Dodona by 
Demosthenes 19.297; and the Delphic Apollo is too uncertainly one of “all the 
gods” who agree with Zeus and Dione. 

PW135 expresses, I believe, not the specific words of an oracle, but a 
phrase from several oracles. PW151 is merely Oedipus* reference to oracles 
which Ismene reported to him in his exile: there is no content indicated, no 
ascription to Delphi, and no indication that the Oedipus legend contained 
other oracles than L17-21, or that Ismene’s act is anything other than Sophocles* 
invention. PW213 says no more than that Helen’s parents awaited a Delphic 
oracle—i.e., intended to consult Delphi at the proper time in the future—and 
no fulfillment is mentioned: the only response which Tyndareos received 
concerning Helen is L126 (= PW530). PW320, 393-395, 398, 407, 413, 558, 
571, 577, are either pseudepigrapha or too uncertainly Delphic. PW196 is 
Ino’s false response: the story is that Ino bribed the envoy to bring back a false 
response, the content of which she gave him, and to say that he had received it 
at Delphi (or some unnamed shrine); there is nothing in any source to indicate 
that the words were spoken by a suborned Pythia. PW184-186 are not re¬ 
sponses: Ncoptolcmos-Pyrros went to Delphi to demand satisfaction from 
Apollo for killing Achilles or to atone for his misconduct on his earlier visit; 
that is, he did not go there to consult the Oracle, and no response was given 
him. Or he went with the intention of consulting about Hermione’s barren- 
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ness, but never asked his question: in all versions of the story he was murdered 
at Delphi by cither Orestes or the priest Machaireus (see Fontenrose 1960a: 
212-213). PW478 should not be considered a Delphic oracle simply on the 
ground that Ovid in poetic language says that Atlas learned his destiny from 
Themis Pamasia (Met. 4. 643); divine beings like Atlas do not consult the 
Delphic Oracle, if one excepts Aphrodite and the Muses in F5 (= PW500), 
which is purely Thcmistios’ fiction. PW 167 is not a reference to an actual or 
supposed oracle, but only to a hypothetical question and response. 

I omit PW582-590, which are single-word fragments of responses, and 
also PW257 and 528 as fragments. I also omit all the dubia et pseudepigrapha in 
PW’s Appendix, 591-615, with the exceptions of 600-602. 



I. Historical Responses 


Hi (PW123). c. 440-430. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. The persons specified shall receive public maintenance in the prytaneion. 

Mode A2, Topic 2b 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Athens, IG i 2 . 77 = Oliver 1950: 13, lines 7-11. 

Comment: The text is mutilated and the exact sense unclear. On the inscription see 
Oliver 1950: 139-141; Wesley E. Thompson, “The Prytaneion Decree,” AJPh 92 (1971) 
226-237. There can be little doubt that the inscription means the Delphic Apollo, who, 
if not definitely mentioned in a missing part of the inscription, is surely meant in lines 
9-10 as the interpreter of nomima for Athens. The reference seems to be to an oracle that 
approved public maintenance for certain categories of persons, and I have therefore 
classified the mode as A2; if not that, it was a simple command (Ai). We cannot be sure 
that this was a recent response. 

H2 (PW124). 430-420. 

C. Athens. 

Occ. Apparently a wish to honor the deities mentioned. 

Q. Probably whether it is better to perform the sacred acts indicated in R. 

R. It is better to put on the goddess’s peplos and to sacrifice and make first offerings to the 
Moirai, Zeus Moiragetes, Ge . . . [the inscription breaks off here]. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Athens, IG i 2 . 80.10-12. 

Comment: See pp. 192, 212, 221. 
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The text of the response is incomplete. A sanction beginning iSion kai ameinon 
almost certainly is spoken in answer to a question phrased in the same formula. 


H3 (PW134, 420). Before 430 b.c. ? 

C. Chaircphon, Athenian. 

Occ. Desire for divine assurance of Socrates* great wisdom. 

Q. Is anyone wiser than Socrates ? 

R. (1) No one is wiser (Plato). (2) No man is freer or juster or more sensible than Socrates 
(Xenophon). 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Indirect—(1) Plato Apol. 2ia-c (23a, 28e-29a, 30a). Ath. 5.218e. (2) Xen. 
Apol. 14; Ath. 5.218cf. 

Testimony—Plut. Mot. iu6cf. Aristcides 13.189-190, 46.211. Paus. 1.22.8. Jul. Or. 
2.79a, 7-238d. Olymp. on Plato Gorg. 26.18. Ps.-Socr. Epist. 15.1. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Cic. Acad. 1.4.16; Sett. 21.78. 

Testimony—Apollo: Cic. Am. 2.7, 10; 4.13. Ovid Tr. 5.12.15. Max. Tyr. 3.3, 13.9, 
39 5 . 

R. (3) (Spurious form). Sophocles is wise, Euripides wiser, but of all men Socrates is 
wisest. 

Mode Di, (Topic 3g) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter)—Apollon. Molon ap. Schol. vet. in Aristoph. 
Nub. 144. Schol. Arethas on Plato Apol. 21a. Incomplete—Lucian Am. 48. Diog. 
Laert. 2.5.37. Origen Cels. 7.6, pp. 697-698. Liban. Decl. 2.27 (1.99-101, 178). Schol. 
on Aristeides 13.189, p. 326 Dind., 46.211, p. 643 Dind. Schol. on Lucian Herm. 15. 
Indirect—Galen Protr. 9.22. Vitr. Arch. 3, praef. 1. Tert. Apol. 46.5. 

Testimony—Pliny NH 7.31.118, 7.34.120, 34.12.26. Lucian Herm. 15; Rhet. pr. 13. 
Tert. An. 1. Liban. Epist. 1488.3. Schol. on Lucian Am. 23. 

NP. Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter), Incomplete—Apollo: Porph. Plot. 22. Theosophia t 
Chresmoi ton Hell, theon 62. Oracle: Justin Martyr Coh. ad Gr. 36, p. 32S. 

Indirect—Apollo: Val. Max. 3.4 ext. 1. Dion Chrys. 55.8. The god: Chor. Gaz. 
32 * 135 . 

Testimony—Apollo: Dion Chrys. 13.30. 

Comment: See pp. 8, 17, 26, 32, 34, 36-37, 187, 212, 220, 237. 

There can be no doubt that all the writers under NP knew that this response was 
Delphic, but they do not explicity refer it to Delphi. 

Although Cicero's indirect form is “ Socrates is wisest of all men,** he is no doubt 
not referring to the spurious verses but to Plato*s Apology , where Socrates himself at 
first took the Pythia to mean that he was wisest of men. The verses express the common 
misunderstanding. 

It is often difficult to tell whether a Testimony refers to version (1) or to (3). If the 
superlative is used and the date is a.d. I am inclined to refer the notice to (3). 

In the first chapter I express my misgivings about the genuineness of this response. 
A number of scholars have questioned it. K. Joel sees a pious fiction of the Socratic school 
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modeled on the legend of the Seven Wise Men: Der echte und der Xenophontische Sokrates 
II (Berlin 1901) 772-775. For an opposing view see Legrand 1903. 

H4 (PW136). 433 B.c. 

C. Epidamnians. 

Occ. Korkyra’s refusal to help them against the attacks of the exiled aristocrats and their 
foreign allies. 

Q. Should they hand the city over to the Corinthians, its founders, and try to get help 
from them ? 

R. They should hand it over and make the Corinthians their leaders. 

Mode A2, Topic 2d 

Delphi. Indirect—Thuc. 1.25.1. 

Comment: See pp. 14, 38, 220. 

Since the response appears to repeat the words of the question, I have classified the 

mode as A2, a sanction. The question was probably put in the “Isit better for us to_?** 

formula. 

H5 (PW137). 43 i B.c. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Athenian breach of truce. 

Q. Is it better for them to make war on Athens ? 

R. If they fight with all their strength, victory will be theirs; and Apollo himself will 
assist them, invited or uninvited. 

Mode Ai (Ei), Topic 2e 

Delphi. Indirect—Thuc. 1.118.3,123.1; 2.54.4. Plut .Mor. 403b. Philostr. Vit.Soph.i.s. 575 . 
NP. Direct, Prose—The god: Suda ^899. 

Testimony—The god: Jul. Or. 8.250c. 

Comment: See pp. 33, 37, 43, 220, 221, 239. 

The form of the question suggests that the Pythia actually spoke a sanction, which 
Thucydides has expressed in mode Ai; the message is essentially a command, “Fight 
with all your strength in order to have victory.** But whether sanction or command, the 
Pythia added the promise of Apollo’s help, expressing the Delphians* partisanship for the 
Spartans. 

H6 (PW159). 426 b.c. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Decision to found a colony in Trachinia. 

Q. Should they found the colony ? 

R. They should do so. 

Mode A2, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Testimony—Thuc. 3.92.5. 

Comment: See p. 142. 

For the reason for classifying this as mode A2 see the Comment under H4. 
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H7 (PW160). 427 B.C. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. All consultations of Spartans. 

Q. Any. 

R. They must bring back the seed of Zeus’s demigod son from the foreign land to their 
own; otherwise they will plow with a silver plowshare. 

Mode A1 (Ei), Topic 2a (3j) 

Delphi. Indirect—Thuc. 5.16.2. Plut. Mor. 403b. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: cf. App. Prov. 1.39. 

Comment: See pp. 37, 87 note 62, 212, 224. 

This is like Q124 and Q137 in that it is charged that someone bribed the Pythia to 
make the pronouncement. Like Q124 it was spoken to each Spartan who came to consult 
the god, whatever the question that he asked. 

H8 (PW162). 421 B.C. 

C. Athens. 

Occ. Misfortunes in battles. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Restore the Delians to Delos. 

Mode A2, Topic 2d 

Delphi . Testimony—Thuc. 5.32.1. 

Comment: It is probable that Athenian misfortunes suggested restoration of the 
Delians, and that the Athenians asked whether it was better to do so. 

H9 (PW164). 421-415. 

C. Athenians and allies, probably on more than one occasion. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Offer the fruits of the harvest to the two goddesses [Demeter and Kore]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Isokr. Or. 4.31. 

Testimony—^Inscription of Athens, IG i 2 . 7 6 = Michel 71 = SIG 83, lines 4-8,25-26, 
32 - 34 . 

Comment: The inscription specifies at least one-sixth of a medimnos for every 100 
medimnoi of barley and at least one-twelfth of a medimnos for every 100 medimnoi of wheat; 
but whether this was ordered in the oracle or was specified by the Athenian assembly as the 
way of executing the command is not clear. Isokrates does not include this in his indirect 
form. See Q79 Comment. 

Hio (PW165). c. 420 B.C. 

C. Athens. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Apollo is exegetc for the Athenians. 

Mode Di, Topic id 
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Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Athens, IG i 2 . 78.4-5. 

Comment: See p. 220. 

The instructions contained in this decree about sacrifice of an ox to Apollo, adorn¬ 
ment of a chair for the god in the prytaneion, and distribution of sacrificial meat to the 
citizens may be part of the oracle, but what remains of the inscription docs not make 
that clear. See Oliver 1950: 139, I2. 

Hi 1 (PW172). 401 b.c. 

C. Xenophon. 

Occ. Proxenos’ invitation to accompany him on Cyrus’ expedition. 

Q. To what god should he sacrifice and pray to make his intended journey successful, to 
fare well upon it, and to return in safety. 

R. He should sacrifice to Zeus Basileus. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Testimony—Xen. Anab. 3.1.5-8, 6.1.22. Cic. Div. 1.54.122. Diog. Lacrt. 2.50. 
Comment: See pp. 43, 220, 235. 

Hl2 (PW174). 394 B.C. 

C. Xenophon. 

Occ. Megabyzos returned to Xenophon the deposit of money pledged to Artemis that 
Xenophon had left with him in Ephesos. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Buy for Artemis the indicated estate [at Skillus on the Selinus River]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Xen. Anab. 5.3.7. Strabo 8.7.5, P- 387. 

Comment: See pp. 32, 220. 

H13 (PW175). 388 B.c. 

C. King Agesipolis of Sparta. 

Occ. Argive proposal of a truce when the Spartans are about to invade. 

Q. Is it sanctioned [hosion] not to accept the Argive truce, which they offer not at a 
proper time but whenever the Spartans intend to invade ? 

R. It is sanctioned not to accept a truce unjustly offered. 

Mode Di, Topic id 

Delphi. Indirect—Xen. Hell. 4.7.2. 

Testimony—Aristotle Rhet. 1398b. Plut. Mor. 191b, 209a. 

Comment: See pp. 17, 18. 

H14 (PW177). After 385 b.c. 

C. Parians. 

Occ. Sending out a colony. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Found a colony on the island of Pharos in the Adriatic. 
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Mode A2, Topic 2c 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: Diod. 15.13.4. 

Comment: See p. 142. 

The only reason for calling this Delphic is that H56 was spoken at Delphi. 

Hi5 (PW178). After 383 b.c. 

C. Klazomenai and Kyme. 

Occ. Dispute over possession of Leuke. 

Q. Which city does the god choose to be possessor of Leuke? 

R. Let that city which is first to make sacrifice in Leuke have it. On the day agreed upon 
each party must start from its own city at sunrise. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib (2d) 

Delphi. Indirect—Diod. 15.18.2. 

Comment: See pp. 16, 38, 212. 

H16 (PW182). After 373 B.c. 

C. Ionian League. 

Occ. Transfer of the Panionia to a safe place near Ephesos. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should take aphidrymata from their ancient and ancestral altars at Helike in Achaia. 
Mode A2, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Diod. 15.49.1. 

Comment: This is essentially part of a sanction of the transfer of the Panionia. 

H17 (PW256). 370 B.C. 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. Jason of Pherai’s intention of presiding at the Pythian games and consequent threat 
to the sacred treasury. 

Q. What should we do if Jason takes the god's money ? 

R. Do not trouble yourselves; this will concern me [Aelian]. 

Mode Ei (Ci), Topic id (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter)—Zen. Athoos 29 = E. Miller, Melanges , p. 352. 

Indirect—*Xen. Hell. 6.4.30. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Ael. frag. 52 ap. Sud. J836. 

Comment: See pp. 19, 38, 87 note 62, 187. 

Zen. Athoos 29 quotes the similar Q231, supposedly spoken on the occasion of the 
Gauls’ invasion, as spoken in response to the question on Jason’s threat. This is nearly 
a century earlier than Q231; but compare Q149, in which, at the time of the Persian 
invasion, Apollo says that he is capable of protecting his own. Xenophon is contem¬ 
porary to Jason’s threat, but reports only the statement oti avrat fieXycrei, “ that it will 
concern him [Apollo],” and introduces it with Xeyerai Se eirepopLevajv rtov AeX<f>a>v ri 
Xpi) 7 Toiciv . . . aTTOKpivaodai rov deov ktX. It is no more than a report that has reached 
Xenophon, and he does not vouch for the consultation himself. 
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The response is unusual for an Historical oracle. It fits into the tradition already 
established that Apollo will protect his own shrine from its enemies. See Fontenrose 
1960a: 198-205. It may be that on this occasion the Pythia spoke the response that 
tradition demanded. 

H18 (PW259). c. 356 B.C. 

C. Kallistratos, Athenian. 

Occ. Exile following flight from a death sentence. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. If he goes to Athens, he will obtain the laws. 

Mode Ei, Topic 2b. 

Delphi. Indirect—Lykurgos Leokr. 93. 

Comment: See pp. 19, 67 note 15. 

Kallistratos apparently asked the question “ Shall I receive the benefit of the laws if 
I return to Athens?*’ The Pythia replied that he would; and he was put to death after 
his return. This can be taken as I have explained it in chapter 1: a simple affirmative 
answer into which a double meaning was later read. But I confess to some doubts about 
its authenticity. Lykurgos spoke against Leokrates in 330. Kallistratos died in 356. Lykur¬ 
gos introduces the oracle with “ What elder does not remember and what younger man 
has not heard of Kallistratos ...?’* Over a quarter century has gone by, and in this time 
a pseudo-historical tale could easily have grown up about Kallistratos* end. 

H19 (PW260). 356 B.C. 

C. Chalcidians and King Philip of Macedon. 

Occ. Treaty of alliance between Chalkidike and Philip. 

Q. Probably whether it is better that they conclude this alliance. 

R. It is better that they become friends and allies according to the terms agreed upon. 
They should make sacrifice to Zeus Teleos and Hypatos, Apollo Prostaterios, Artemis 
Orthosia, and Hermes; and pray that the alliance may be successful, and give thank- 
offerings and gifts to Apollo at Pytho. 

Mode A2 (Ai), Topic 2d (ib) 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Olynthos, Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions 2.158 = 
TAPhA 65.105, lines 12-16. 

Comment: See pp. 14, 212, 221. 

In this response the directions for sacrifice and prayer appear to be added to the 
sanction that was requested. 

H20 (PW261). After 355 b.c. 

C. Philomelos, Phocian chief. 

Occ. Third Sacred War. 

Q. None asked; he intended to ask about the conduct of the war. 

R. He may do as he wishes. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 
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Delphi. Indirect—Diod. 16.27.1 (25.3). 

Comment: See pp. 38, 39, 53, 212, 315, 339. 

This was not really a response from the tripod, but a remark that the Pythia made 
when Philomelos was compelling her against her will to speak from the tripod. I have 
included it among H responses on the supposition that Diodoros found it in Ephoros* 
history, probably in book 30, added by Dcmophilos. It may be no more than the asso¬ 
ciation of an oracular anecdote with Philomelos, made soon after the supposed event, as 
later it was associated with Alexander; see Q216. Here too there are more than 25 years 
from the event to the time when Demophilos recorded it, if he did: Diodoros may have 
found the story in a later work. 

H21 (PW262). 352/1. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Question of letting lands within the Eleusinian orgas. 

Q. On a tin plate they inscribed the question, “Is it better for the demos of the Athenians 
that the basileus let the lands now unworked within the sacred orgas for the building of 
a portico and repair of the goddesses’ sanctuary?” On another they inscribed the 
question, “ Is it better for the demos of the Athenians that the lands now unworked 
within the boundaries of the sacred orgas be left un worked for the goddesses?” They 
put one plate (taking care not to know which) into a gold hydria and the other into a 
silver hydria, which they sealed and which their envoys showed to the Pythia and 
asked: Should the Athenians act according to the words in the gold hydria or according 
to those in the silver hydria ? 

R. It is better for them that the lands be left unworked. 

Mode Ci, Topic id 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Eleusis, IG 2 2 . 204 = Michel 674 = SIG 204. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Androtion 324.30J ap. Did. Phil. 14.46-47. Philochoros 328.155J 
ap. Did. Phil. 13.55-56. 

Comment: See pp. 17, 37, 38, 40, 43, 220, 221, 222, 226 note 42. 

H22 (PW265). c. 340 fi.e. 

C. Unknown. 

Occ. Prodigies at the time of Philip’s entry into the war against Amphissa. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Dire responses [deina manteumata] favorable to Philip. 

Mode ?, Topic 2d 

Delphi. Testimony—Aischines 3.130. Cic. Div. 2.57.118. Plut. Dem. 19.1, 20.1. 

Comment: Plutarch alludes to several responses, the character of which cannot be 
more precisely known; but his manteumata may be a generalizing plural. This report can 
only be included as one response. 


H23 (PW277). Before 320 b.c. 
C. Halieis. 
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Occ. A sacred snake of Asklepios was carried unobserved in the wagon which brought 
Thersandros, uncured of consumption, back from Epidauros to Halieis, where the snake 
cured him. 

Q. What should they do: take the snake back to Epidauros or let him stay where he is? 

R. They should let the snake stay there, found a tcmenos of Asklepios, make an image of 
him, and place it in the sanctuary. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Epidauros, IG \ z . 122 = SIG 1169 = Edelstein 1945: 
T423, sect, xxxiii. 

Comment: See pp. 32-33, 38, 212. 

It is pure assumption to suppose that Thersandros’ experience occurred not long 
before the inscription was made. The inscription is a long record of Asklepios* cures. It 
gives no indication of when Thersandros visited Epidauros or when Halieis consulted 
Delphi. This account looks very much like the foundation myth of Asklepios’ sanctuary 
at Halieis; but that could have occurred in the fourth century, following upon the fame 
that the Epidauros sanctuary had acquired in the fifth century. To be on the safe side I 
have considered this near-contemporary evidence. 

H24 (PW278) c. 350 B.C. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. and Q. Probably Demon’s proposal as indicated in R. 

R. They should dedicate Demon’s house and garden to Asklepios and make Demon 
priest of Asklepios. 

Mode A2, Topic ia 

NP. Indirect—The god: Inscription of Athens, IG 2 2 . 4969 = Michel 840 = SIG 
1005 = Edelstein 1945: T729. 

H25 (PW279). 338 - 335 . 

C. Isyllos the poet. 

Occ. Composition of a paean in honor of Apollo. 

Q. Is it better that he inscribe the paean ? 

R. It is better for both present and future that he inscribe the paean. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Epidauros, IG 4 2 . 128 = Edelstein 1945: T594, lines 
35 - 36 . 

Comment: See pp. 35, 37, 221. 

H26 (PW280). c. 325 B.C. 

C. Cyrene. 

Occ. Adoption of a code of ritual regulations. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should use purifications, consecrations, and religious services forever while 
living in Libya. The code follows. 
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Mode A2, Topic id 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Inscription of Cyrene, SEG 9.72. 

Comment: See p. 14. 

The code is expressed in direct prose, but is surely not part of the response as such: 
the Pythia approved it, but did not read it from the tripod. Probably the code was 
presented to the Pythia with the question, “ Is it better for the Cyrenaeans to adopt this 
code?** 

H27 (PW281). Fourth century b . c . 

C. Achamians or Athenians. 

Occ. Erection of altars of Athena and Ares. 

Q. Probably whether it is better for the demos of the Achamians to construct the altars 
mentioned in R. 

R. It is better for the demos of the Achamians and the demos of the Athenians to construct 
the altars of Arcs and Athena Areia, that the Achamians and Athenians may have 
reverent relations with the gods. 

Mode A2, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Achamai, L. Robert, Etudes epigraphiques et philologiques 
(Paris: Champion, 1938) p. 294, lines 5-10. 

Comment: Sec pp. 220, 221. 

H28 (PW282). Before 348 b . c . 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Consideration of the welfare and prosperity of the state. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Remember Bakchos and in the streets set up a seasonable chorus for Bromios and 
make burnt offerings on the altars with garlands on your heads. For health sacrifice and 
pray to Zeus Hypatos, Herakles, Apollon Prostaterios; for good fortune to Apollon 
Aguieus, Leto, Artemis, and set up mixing bowls and dances along the streets, and wear 
garlands after the ancestral custom; to all Olympian gods and goddesses, raising your 
right arms, make offerings. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse and Prose—Dem. 21.52 (54-55). 

OP. Dodona? Dem. 21.52. 

Comment: See pp. 182, 188, 190, 193, 194. 

There may be two oracles here, one in verse, the other in prose, one from Delphi 
the other from Dodona. The heading is Manteiai , but that is not Demosthenes* insertion. 
He introduces the quotation with mention of oracles from Delphi and Dodona. The first 
part on the worship of Bakchos is in verse; the following directions for sacrifice to various 
gods are in prose. There is no indication of how long before 348 this response was spoken. 

H29 (PW283). Before 340. 

C. Athenians. 
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Occ. A portent that appeared in the sky, 

Q. What shall the Athenians do, or to what god shall they sacrifice or pray, for better 
consequences from the portent ? 

R. It is to the Athenians* advantage with respect to the sign that appeared in the sky to 
make sacrifice to Zeus Hypatos, Athena Hypata, Herakles, Apollon Soter, and to send 
offerings to the Amphioneis. For good fortune sacrifice to Apollon Agueius, Leto, 
Artemis, and fill the streets with sacrificial smoke and set up bowls and dances, and wear 
garlands after the ancestral custom. To all Olympian gods and goddesses, raising your 
arms, make thank-offerings after the ancestral custom. Sacrifice and make offerings to 
the Hero Archegetas after whom you are named, according to the ancestral custom. 
On the proper day kinsmen should fulfill their duties to the dead as is customary. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Dem. 43.66. 

Indirect, Incomplete—Poll. Onom. 1.28. 

Comment: See pp. 33,189,207. As with H28 we cannot tell how long before the ora¬ 
tion this response was spoken. 

H30. 330 B.C. 

C. Athens. 

Occ. Probably a proposal to honor Pluto. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should spread the couch for Pluto and adorn the table. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

NP. Testimony—The god: Inscriptions of Athens, IG 2 2 . 1933 = Michel 857 = SIG 
1022, lines 1-3; IG 2 2 . 1934.3-6. IG 2 2 . 1935.4-6. 

Comment: This is as likely to be Delphic as H24 and H33 from similar Athenian 
inscriptions, which PW include among Delphic responses. 

H31 (PW284). 344 / 3 . 

C. Amphictiony. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. The Amphictions must complete the work [temple ?] quickly so that suppliants may 
be received in the proper month; they must have this hymn recited to the Hellenes at 
the yearly Theoxenia and offer sacrifice with supplications of all Hellas. At the quin¬ 
quennial Pythian festival they must make sacrifice to Bakchos and institute a choral 
contest, set up an image of Bakchos by the golden lions, and prepare a fitting grotto for 
him. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Philodamos Hymn , inscription of Delphi, Diehl 2.255 = BCH 51 
(1927) 467-468, lines 105-108, 110-114, 131-134, 136-140. 

Comment: In the verses cited Philodamos indicates a recent oracle given to the 
Amphictions, probably a sanction for a special occasion (perhaps the completion of the 
temple), with increased honors for Dionysos. Philodamos was engaged to compose 
the hymn for the occasion. See H32. 
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H32 (See PW p. 116 ad 284). 344/3. 

C. Philodamos of Skarpheia. 

Occ. Composition of a hymn to Dionysos for the Amphictions. 

Q. Not stated; probably a request for a sanction. 

R. It is better for him to publish the hymn. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Delphi, Diehl 2.257 = SGDI 2742 = SIG 270, lines 
6 - 8 . 

Comment: See p. 35; H31. 

The prose appendix to Philodamos* hymn recording a Delphic decree in Philodamos* 
(and his brothers*) honor, is fragmentary, but the manteia alluded to is surely a sanction 
that the poet sought for the publication or inscription of his hymn. His question must be 
the same as that which Isyllos asked (H25). 

H33 (PW285). 335/4. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Proposal to improve the dress and adornments ( kosmoi ) of the goddesses. 

Q. Is it better for the demos of the Athenians to make the holy dress and adornments 
larger and finer for Artemis or to leave it as it now is ? Is it better to make the holy 
dress larger and finer for Demeter and Kore or to leave it as it now is? Should the 
same thing be done in the other sanctuaries... [the inscription breaks off here] ? 

R. [The response does not appear in the visible inscription but is certainly as follows] It is 
better to make the dress and adornments of these deities larger and finer. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

NP. Testimony—The god: Inscription of Athens, IG 2 2 . 333.24-29. 

Comment: See pp. 37, 221. 

Although the question is put alternatively, it is without doubt a request for a sanction 
of their decision to improve the deities* kosmoi. It is inconceivable that the response should 
be to leave them as they are, or that it would be inscribed if it were against improvement. 

H34 (PW334). c. 360 B.C. 

C. A husband. 

Occ. Desire for children. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He will have a child and should offer hair. 

Mode E2 (Ai), Topic 3a (ib) 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Delphi, FD 3.1.560 = BCH 80 (1956) 550, line 3. 
Comment: See pp. 19, 25. 

H35 (PW330). c. 275 B.C. 

C. Amphictiony? 

Occ. Decision to establish an agonistic festival, the Soteria, after victory over the Gauls. 
Q. Not stated. 
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R. They should make sacrifices to the gods worthily . .. [other parts lost]. 

Mode A2, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Delphi, FD 3.1.483.4-5. 

Comment: Probably the response sanctioned the establishment of the festival. 

H36 (PW335). c. 250 B.c. ? 

C. Poseidonios of Halikamassos. 

Occ. Concern for welfare of his family. 

Q. What is better for him and his sons and daughters to do ? 

R. It will be better for them to worship Zeus Patroos, Apollo lord of Telmessos, Moirai, 
the Mother of Gods, Agathos Daimon of Poseidonios and Gorgis, as their ancestors 
did; it will be better for them if they continue to perform these rites. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Inscription of Halikamassos, AGIBM 896 = Rev. Phil. 15 (1941) 
15 - 

Comment: See pp. 38, 221. 

The response is in sanction form, although the question asked is “What is better to 
do ?” The question nevertheless contains the sanction formula, “better and more good.*' 
It may well be that Poseidonios got this response from an Asian oracle, perhaps Didyma. 
The Apollo of Telmessos is mentioned in the text; but the Telmessoi whom Croesus 
consulted (Herod. 1.78.2-3; cf. 1.84.3), a family or guild of seers, were probably Lycian; 
and the Telmessos referred to is probably the Carian city. There seems to be no evidence 
for an Oracle of Apollo at the Carian Telmessos; see Georges Daux, Rev. Phil., loc. cit. 

H37 (PW336). c. 250 B.C. 

C., Occ., and Q. Not stated. 

R. Artemidoros is an immortal hero. 

Mode Di, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Thera, IG 12.3.863 = 1349. 

Comment: The inscription is composed of two hexameter verses, which express the 
response indirectly. As expressed by the poet, the response may represent an original 
command to honor Artemidoros as a hero. 

H38 (PW341). Early third century b . c . 

C. Kyzikos. 

Occ. Foundation of the Soteria festival for Kora Soteira. 

Q. Probably whether it is better to proclaim the sanctity of the city and the goddess’ 
festival. 

R. Since the Cyzicenes have first performed the sacrifice and the Soteria well and properly 
for Kora Soteira, it is better for them to proclaim the sanctity [asylia] of the city 
according to the oracles and to sacrifice to the goddess. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Delphi, FD 3.3.342. Inscription of Kyzikos, IG 11.4.1298 
s= Michel 852 = SIG 1158, lines 2-10. 
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H39 (PW342). Second century b.c. 

C. Kyzikos. 

Occ. Decision to honor certain gods. 

Q. Probably whether it is better to do so. 

R. It is better for the Cycizenes to sacrifice to Poseidon Asphaleios, Ge, and [other gods 
whose names are lost]. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Delphi, FD 3.3.343 = SGDI 2970, lines 3-7. 

H40 (PW343). Second century b.c. 

C. Kyzikos. 

Occ. Probably a decision to honor gods. 

Q. Probably a request for a sanction. 

R. A religious sanction or direction. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Inscription of Delphi, FD 3.3.344* 

Comment: The inscription is mostly lost, but the surviving letters clearly show that 
the god’s response had the same kind of content as H38 and H39. 

H41 (PW344). c. 250 B.C. 

C. Tenos. 

Occ. Decision to declare Poseidon’s sanctuary an asylum. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should sanctify the image and temple of Poseidon [Tacitus], 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscriptions of Tenos, IG 12.5.802.4-6; 868.19-20, 29. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Tac. Ann. 3.63.3. 

H42 (PW345). 246 or 242 B.c. 

C. Smyrna. 

Occ. Decision to declare the city and Aphrodite Stratonike’s sanctuary inviolable (asylon). 

Q. Probably whether it is better that they should do so. 

R. The city of Smyrna and sanctuary of Aphrodite Stratonike should have right of 
asylum. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Delphi, OGIS 228 = SGDI 2733 = Michel 258, 
lines 3-6. 

NP. Testimony—Apollo: Tac. Ann. 3.63.3. 

H43 (PW346). 210-200. 

C. Antiocheia of Chrysaoreis. 

Occ. Decision to declare the city inviolable (asylon). 

Q. Probably whether it is better that they should do so. 
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R. The city of Antiocheia should be inviolable and sacred to Zeus Chrysaoreus and 
Apollon Isotimos. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Delphi, OGIS 234 = SGDI 2529, lines 16-25. 
Comment: On H41-43 see pp. 14, 212. 

H44. Before 250 b.c. 

C. Erythrai. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should establish cults of Aphrodite, Demeter and Kore, Dionysos, and [another 
god whose name has disappeared]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Erythrai, SIG 1014 = SGDI 5692 = Michel 839, 
lines 2, 74, 89-90, 145, 160. 

Comment: There are probably four responses indicated here. All the inscription 
shows is the name of each deity in the genitive (the inscription concerns sale of priest¬ 
hoods) followed by the epithet Pythochrestou , indicating apparently that the Pythian 
Apollo ordered establishment of the cult. But to count four instances of mode Ai and 
topic 1 a would appear to give them too high a count in the figures of chapter 1, inasmuch 
as we know nothing more about the responses than that they were spoken. Hence it is 
better to err on the cautious side and to put this down as one response. 

There is no indication of how long these cults were established before the inscription 
was made. But since there can be little question that the Delphic Oracle really directed 
the founding of these cults, it is safe to consider this Historical. And although we have no 
indication of content apart from the epithets, we can have little doubt that the response 
(or each response) was much like Historical responses on the establishment of cults or 
festivals, e.g., H23, 24, 27, 45. It was either a command or a sanction. 

H45 (PW347). 221/0. 

C. Magnesia-on-Maeander. 

Occ. Decision to establish a quinquennial isopythian festival in honor of Artemis Leuko- 
phryene following upon an epiphany of the goddess. 

Q. Is it better to establish this festival and declare the city inviolable [asylon] ? 

R. It is better for them to worship Apollon Pythios and Artemis Leukophryene and to 
recognize that the city and country of the Magnesians are inviolable. The prizes of the 
games should be crowns [agones stephanitai]. 

Mode A2, Topic ia (id) 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscriptions of Magnesia-on-Maeander, IM 16 (= SIG 557). 7-10; 
31.16-19; 32.11-14; 36 (= SIG 558). 11-13; 38 (= SIG 559). 6-8; 39*6-9; 43*8-io; 
45.SH12; 46 (= SIG 560). 17-19; 52.7-10; 53 * 4 - 6 ; 54.14-16; 56.8-11; 63.3-6. 
Testimony—Inscriptions of Magnesia-on-Maeander, IM 23.9-13; 33. 10-14; 34*n-i4» 
19-20; 35.23-24; 37.14-20, 29-30; 41.9-12; 42.14-16; 44.5-8, 35-36; 48.9-n, 16-17; 
58.18-19; 61.24-29, 38-39; 62.1-6, 27-32; 71.10-18; 72.31-33; 79.3-5, 10-11, 
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17-18; 85.5-9, 17-18; 87.7-10. Inscription of Delphi, BCH 77 (1953) 169, lines 
32 - 33 . 

Comment: See pp. 14, 190, 192, 221; L163-167. 

Aside from 1 M 16 all the inscriptions cited are decrees of cities accepting the Mag¬ 
nesian proclamation. Some do not mention Delphi, but obviously had the Magnesian 
decree as shown in 1 M 16 before them. 

H46 (PW348). 201 B.C. 

C. Teos. 

Occ. Decision to declare the city and country inviolable ( asylon ). 

Q. Probably whether it is better to do so. 

R. The city and country of Teos should be sacred and inviolable. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Malla in Crete, ICr. 1.19.2 = SGDI 5184, lines 7-9. 
Comment: Sec p. 14. 

Teos received the same sanction from Didyma; cf. Didyma 20. 

H47 (PW351). c. 210-200. 

C. Eretrians. 

Occ. Certain legislation voted by the demos. 

Q. On approval of the legislation. 

R. It is good and to the city’s advantage to adopt these measures. 

Mode A2, Topic 2b 

NP. Indirect—The god: Inscription of Eretria, IG 12.9.213.3-4. 

Comment: See pp. 14, 221. 

The restoration els Ae\<f>ovs is very probable in line 2 of the inscription, but we 
cannot be certain. The nature of the legislation is lost with the no longer visible letters. 

H48 (PW354). 216 B.C. 

C. Rome. 

Occ. Outbreak of Second Punic War, and early defeats. 

Q. With what prayers and supplications can we please the gods, and what will be the 
outcome of such great disasters ? 

R. Make sacrifice to Zeus and other gods; if you do this you will be in better shape, the 
republic will advance more according to your wishes, and the Roman people will be 
victorious in the war. Out of your income send a gift to Apollon Pythios for preserving 
your republic and honor him from the spoils; and keep licentiousness away from you. 

Mode Ai (Ei), Topic ib (2e) 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Prose (Latin)—Fabius Pictor ap. Liv. 23.11.1-3 (22.57.5). 
Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Sil. It. 12.324-336. 

Indirect—Zon. Hist. 9.3, p. 422a. 

Testimony—Plut. Fab. Max. 18.3. App. Hann. 5.27. 

Comment: See p. 38. 
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Silius Italicus makes some changes of content in his poetic version, but Livy reports 
the exact content as given above. Fabius Pictor was the envoy sent to Delphi and he read 
the response to the senate which Livy quotes in the Latin translation that is presumably 
Fabius* own. 

H49. c. 210-200. 

C. Anthister association of Thera ? 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should worship Anthister. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Thera, IG 12.3.329. 

Comment: As with H44 the inscription reports only the epithet Pythochrestos, which 
here follows the name Anthister, probably an epithet of Dionysos (or possibly a hero), 
both in the genitive. A koinon bore his name; and such associations arc likely to be Diony- 
siac, as those of H51, 52. How long the association (or the city of Thera) received the 
response before the date of the inscription cannot be said. 

H50 (PW426). c. 177 B.c. 

C. Rhodian garrison on Tenos. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should make offerings to Zeus Soter, Athena Soteira, Poseidon Asphaleios, 
Artemis Orthosia, Herakles, Ares, Athena Areia, Enyo, Enyalios, Nike. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Tenos, IG 12.5.913.9-14. 

H51. 176/5. 

C. Dionysios, member of Dionysiast society of Piraeus. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Have an image of Dionysos made and set up for the orgeones. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

NP. Testimony—The god: Inscription of Piraeus, IG 2 2 . 1326 = Michel 986, lines 16-18. 

H52 (PW349). Before 167 b.c. 

C. Dionysiast society of Ionia and Hellespont. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. The Dionysiac artists must have rights of asylum [asylia] and security [asphaleia] in 
war and peace for contests at festivals of Apollon Pythios, Heliconian Muses, and 
Herakles, in Delphi at the Pythian festival and Sotcria, in Thespiai at the Museia, in 
Thebes at the Herakleia. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Teos, IG 11.4.1061 = Michel 1015, lines 17-20. 
Inscription of Delphi, FD 3.2.70a = SIG 705, line 27. 
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H53 (PW340). C. 24O B.C. 

C. King Dropion of Paiones. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should dedicate a statue of his grandfather [ ?] Audoleon to Apollon Pythios. 
Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Delphi, BCH 76 (1952) 136. 

Comment: The inscription has only kata chresmon , but since Dropion dedicated the 
statue to the Pythian Apollo, and since this is a Delphic inscription, we can be fairly 
sure that the response was spoken at Delphi. 

H54 (PW427). c. 110-100. 

C. Timothcos of Anaphc. 

Occ. Decision to build a temple of Aphrodite. 

Q. Is it better that he ask the city for a place of his choosing in the sanctuary of Apollo 
Asgclatas or in the sanctuary of Asklepios on which to build a temple of Aphrodite ? 

R. He should ask for a place in the sanctuary of Apollo, and when the temple is com¬ 
pleted the city's decree and the oracle and the expense should be inscribed on a 
stone stele. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

NP. Indirect—The god: Inscription of Anaphe, IG 12.3.248 = Michel 853 = SIG 977, 
lines 29-32. 

Comment: See pp. 38, 43, 221. 

H55 (PW428). [190 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Romans. 

Occ . Appearance after Glabrio’s victory over Antiochos at Thermopylai of Buplagos’ 
ghost speaking prophetic verses against Glabrio. 

Q. What should we do ? 

R. Restrain yourself, Roman, and let justice endure, lest Pallas bring a mightier war 
upon you and empty your marketplaces and you return home with loss of much 
wealth. 

Mode Ci, Topic 2e (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Antisthenes the Peripatetic ap. Phleg. Mir. 3.5. 

Comment: See pp. 17, 33, 187. 

Although the Roman operations in northern Greece around 190 apparently occurred 
in the lifetime of Antisthenes, from whom Phlegon seems to have taken all Mir. 3.5, we 
cannot consider this response authentic—although we have to classify it as Historical 
under our definition. PW consider it spurious (see Parke 1956: 276-277); as they say, it 
is an anti-Roman, pro-Aetolian fiction; but it probably was not made so early as 190/89. 

H56 (PW429). c. 180 B.C. 

C. Parians. 

Occ. Embassy from the Parian colony of Pharos with a request. 
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Q. To what god or goddess shall the demos of the Parians sacrifice in order to keep the 
city and the country from harm, or to prosper in other places ? 

R. They should send Praxiepes to the west... [the rest of the response, in which the 
deities to whom they should sacrifice are named, has disappeared]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Pharos, IG 12, suppl. 200 = CIG 1837b and vol. 2, 
p. 985 = BCH 59 (1935) 490, lines 24-26. 

Comment: Only the beginnings of the first two verses and four letters of the third 
remain. But the nature of the response is evident from the question asked. 

H57 (PW432). Before 128 B.c. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should send the Pythaid procession to Delphi to make sacrifice there every eight 
years, after observing the sign of lightning when looking towards Harma. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscriptions of Delphi: FD 3.2.47= SIG 698A, lines 5-6. FD 
3.2.48 = SIG 7iiL= Daux 1936a: 566, line 8. FD 3.2.50= SIG 699, lines 3, 11. 
FD 3.2.54 = Daux 1936a: 557, lines 6-8. Strabo 9.2.11, p. 404. Eust. II. 2.499, p. 266. 
Comment: There was probably a renewal at this time of an older oracle authorizing 
the Pythais, which had gone unobserved for a long time. 

H58 (PW437). c. 37 16 . 

C. Genos of Gephyraioi, Athens. 

Occ. Appointment of Diotimos Diodoros’ son to the office of Buzyges and priest of Zeus. 

Q. About the Buzyges and priest of Zeus at Palladion, Diotimos Diodoros* son of the 
deme Halai. 

R. Diotimos is qualified to be Buzyges and priest of Zeus. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Athens, IG i 2 . 1096 = Hesperia 9 (1940) 86, no. 17. 
Comment: The response is lost but can be inferred from the context. 

H59 (PW457). Reign of Augustus. 

C. Priest and Buzyges of Zeus at Palladion. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He ought to prepare another seat for Pallas at his own expense. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscriptions of Athens, IG 2 2 . 3177, 3178. 

H60 (PW459). First or second century a.d. 

C. Parians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Found a cult of Asklepios Soter. 
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Mode Ai, Topic ia 

NP. Testimony—The god: Inscription of Paros, IG 12.5.155. 

Comment: If the restoration of Tlvdiov at the beginning of line 4 is correct, this is a 
Delphic response. 

H61 (PW460). First century A.D. 

C. and Occ. Not stated. 

Q. Is it better to . .. [the content is fragmentary and unintelligible] ? 

R . (Probably) It is better to do so. [Something is said about going Pytheiade , “to the 
Pythian games.” Most of the text has disappeared.] 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Delphi, SGDI 2971. 

Comment: See p. 221. 

H62 (PW462). c. a.d. 85. 

C. Dion Chrysostomos. 

Occ . Exile. 

Q. On his course of life. 

R. He should continue to do what he is doing zealously as an excellent and beneficial 
occupation, until he reaches the end of the earth. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3d. 

Delphi. Direct, Prose, partly Indirect—Dion Chrys. 13.9. 

Comment: See pp. 15 note 4, 26; Parke 1956: 408-409. 

H63 (PW464). c. 50-100? 

C. Priest of Herakles Misogynos in Phokis. 

Occ. When drunk he had intercourse with a woman, thus violating a tabu of his priest¬ 
hood. 

Q. Is there any forgiveness or absolution for my offense ? 

R. God forgives all uncontrollable acts. 

Mode Di, Topic id (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter)—Plut. Mor. 404a. 

Comment: See pp. 87 note 62, 188, 194, 207. 

H64 (PW458). First century A.D. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should send envoys to Delphi for the ox-face sacrifice [bouprSros thysia] of the 
Dodecad. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi: Testimony—Inscription of Delphi, FD 3.2.66.14-19. 

H65 (PW465). Reign of Hadrian. 

C. Emperor Hadrian. 

Occ. Desire to know Homer’s birthplace and parents. 
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Q. Whence was Homer, and whose son was he ? 

R. His residence was Ithaca; Telemachos was his father and Epikaste Nestor’s daughter 
was his mother, who bore him to be a very wise man. 

Mode Di, Topic 3a 

Delphi. Direct, Verse— Cert. Horn. Hes. 37-40 Allen. Anth. Pal. 14.102. 

Comment: See pp. 18, 25, 36, 188-189, 194. 

H66 (PW466). c. a.d. 125. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. In the sanctuary of Demeter Chloie and Kore, beside the propylaion on the acropolis, 
where the grain first grew, it will be better to .. . [the rest is lost or mutilated]. 
Mode, A2, Topic ia 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Athens, IG 2 2 . 5006. 

Comment: See pp. 173-174, 189, 190, 194, 195, 207, 221. 

H67 (PW467). c. 190-200. 

C. Unknown. 

Occ. Order to appease Hera. 

Q. Where shall we appease Hera ? 

R. Where the old men have long taken baths, and where unwed maidens dance in 
chorus to flute accompaniment, in the halls of the womanish man, worship Hera. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Inscription found at Ssarykemer between Miletos and 
Magnesia-on-Maeander, IM 228 = DI 501. 

Comment: See pp. 15 note 4, 33, 189-190, 191, 194, 429. 

This may very well be non-Delphic, perhaps a declaration of Didyma or Klaros. 
Rehm and Harder (DI) consider it to be an oracle of Didyma. 

H68 (PW471). c. A.D. 250. 

C. Kleitosthenes of Tralles. 

Occ. Some affliction on the land. 

Q. On the salvation of the city. 

R. Having expiated the thousand-year wrath of Zeus, sacrifice to Poseidon wreathing 
his altar, in a grove, offering wheat and fruits. Call him Asphalios, Temenuchos, 
Apotropos, Hippios, Arges; and praise Seisichthon and Zeus with hymns and dance. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Tralles, BCH 5 (1881) 340 = Erich Ziebarth, Eine 
Inschriftenhandschrift der Hamburger Stadtbibliothek (Hamburg 1903) 8-9 = O. Kern, 
Genethliakon Karl Robert ( Berlin: Weidmann, 1910) 99-100. 

Comment: See pp. 190-191, 194. 

H69 (PW473). a.d. 262 or a little later. 

C. Amelios, Neo-Platonist. 
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Occ. Death of Plotinos. 

Q. Where has the soul of Plotinos gone ? 

R. The Muses and I sing a hymn to Plotinos. You, Plotinos, once a man, now a daimon, 
have left the bond of human necessity and the body and have gone to the abodes of the 
blessed. Even in life the gods gave you light to see visions that mortal men seldom see. 
Now you live among the joys of paradise where Minos, Radamanthys, Aiakos, Plato, 
and Pythagoras dwell. 

Mode Di, Topic 3c 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Porph. Plot. 22. 

Comment: Sec pp. 26, 34-35, 37, 191-192, 194. 

R. Summarizes the essence of a 51-versc response, which is really a hymn. In the 
context Porphyry refers to two Delphic responses, but does not tell us what shrine 
Amclios consulted. 

H7o(PW6oi). [a.d. 384.] Not genuine. 

C. Romans? 

Occ. Birth of Honorius. 

Q. None. 

R. Honorius will have a glorious reign. 

Mode E2, Topic 2a 

Delphi. Testimony—Claud. 8.141-144. 

Comment: Sec pp. 19, 33, 38, 39. 

It is possible that the Delphic Oracle was still active in 3 84 and that it spoke something 
on the birth of the emperor Theodosius’ son Honorius; for Theodosius did not close the 
pagan temples and forbid divination until 391. Yet Claudian says that it had been silent: 
tibi comiger Ammon / et dudum taciti rupere silentia Delphi. He is indulging in enco¬ 
mium of the young emperor Honorius on his fourth consulship (398) at the age of 
fourteen. At the emperor’s birth all nature showed signs of his future glory (8.141-148): 
all diviners and seers had something to say; Ammon and Delphi broke their silence on 
this extraordinary occasion. It is a traditional theme—the signs on earth and in the 
heavens at the birth of a savior. We can only infer the content of this supposed Delphic 
utterance from the context: the empress gave birth, and quae tunc documenta futuri? 

H71 (PW350). c. 200 B.c. 

C. Megara. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Megara should have asylia as specified [a very fragmentary inscription]. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

NP. Testimony—Apollo: Inscription of Megara, IG 7.16 = AGIBM 136 = L. Robert, 
epigr. philol. (see H27) 71, pt. b. 

Comment: See p. 14. 

The restoration of Apollo’s name in the genitive before chresmos is probable. The 
genitive ending - os is visible. 
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H72. C. A.D. 100. 

C. Envoys of a foreign land. 

Occ . Q. Not stated. 

R. [Incoherent and unintelligible words finally interrupted.] 

Delphi. Testimony—Plut. Mot. 438b. 

Comment: See pp. 197, 207 note 18, 208, 218, 219, 226. 

H73 (PW176). After 385 b.c. 

C. Tiribazos. 

Occ. Contemplated revolt against Artaxerxes IL 

Q. On the revolt. 

R. Not recorded. 

Mode ?, Topic 2e (?) 

Delphi. Testimony—Diod. 15.8.4. 

Comment: It is probable that Diodoros took this from Ephoros. 

H74. c. 350 - 325 - 
C. Mnesiepes of Paros. 

Occ. Apparently his wish to honor the indicated gods. 

Q. Presumably whether it is better to carry out the religious works sanctioned in the 
response. 

R. It is better to erect an altar in the temenos which he is preparing and sacrifice upon it 
to the Muses, Apollo Musagetes, Mnemosyne, also to Zeus Hypcrdexios, Athena 
Hyperdexia, Poseidon Asphaleios, Heraklcs, Artemis Eukleia, and to send thank- 
offerings to Apollo at Pytho. It is better to erect an altar in the temenos and sacrifice 
upon it to Dionysos, Nymphs, Hours, also to Apollo Prostaterios, Poseidon Aspha¬ 
leios, Herakles, and to send thank-offerings to Apollo at Pytho. It is better to honor 
the poet Archilochos as Mnesiepes intends. 

Mode A2, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Inscription of Paros, Arch. Eph. (1952) 40 = Philologus 99 (1955) 7, col. 
2, lines 1-15. 

Comment: See p. 221. 

There may be three responses here, each beginning “It is better,. . for before 
each occurrence of the formula the inscription has “The god spoke an oracle [echrese] to 
Mnesiepes/* so that the oracular text is twice interrupted with this introductory clause. 
That the god is the Pythian Apollo seems evident from the direction in the first two parts 
to send offerings to him. 

H75 (PW274). 332-330. 

C. Athenians. 

Oar. Athenian refusal to pay the fme imposed for Kallippos’ misconduct at the Olympic 
Games of 332. 

Q. Not stated. 
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R. Apollo will not give any response to the Athenians on any matter until they pay the 
fine to the Eleans. 

Mode Ci (Ei), Topic id (2d) 

Delphi Indirect—Paus. 5.21.5, citing inscriptions in elegiac verse contemporary with the 
response. 
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Qi (PW485). [776 b.c. or earlier.] Not genuine. 

C. King Iphitos of Elis. 

Occ. Civil strife and plague throughout Hellas. 

Q. Request for relief from these ills. 

R. Iphitos and the Eleians should renew the Olympic Games. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 5.4.6. 

Comment: Qi represents a different tradition from Q2-6. In Pausanias* account 
Iphitos alone renewed the festival after receiving this oracle. Phlegon’s account joins 
Lykurgos and Kleosthenes with Iphitos in a plan to renew the festival, for which they 
sought a Delphic sanction. Qi is spoken as prescription of a remedy for civil strife or 
plague. In Phlegon’s version plague and famine occur as a result of neglecting Q2. 

Q2 (PW486). [884-776.] Not genuine. 

C. Lykurgos of Sparta, King Iphitos of Elis, Kleosthenes of Pisa. 

Occ. Contemplated renewal of the Olympic festival, including games, in order to restore 
harmony and peace to the land. 

Q. Docs the god approve of their doing this ? 

R. It will be better for them to do so, and they should proclaim observance of a truce to 
the cities that want to participate in the games. 

Mode A2, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Phlegon Ol. 1.3. Schol. vet. on Plato Rep. 463d. 

Comment: The Scholiast puts Q2 and Q6 together as a single oracle; but he cither 
depends on Phlegon or uses the same source. On Lykurgos as founder of the Olympic 
Games see p. 115 note 31. 
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Q3 (PW487). [776 B.c. or earlier.] Not genuine. 

C. Peloponnesians through Lykurgos. 

Occ. Plague and famine in Peloponnesos. 

Q. Grant us an end of and remedy for the plague. 

R. Zeus has sent famine and plague upon you for neglecting his Olympic festival, which 
Peisos, Pelops, and Hcrakles founded. You can end the plague if you renew the festival. 

Mode Ai (Di), Topic ia 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Phlcgon O/. 1.6. 

Comment: See pp. 177, 180. 

It may be that Qi and Q3 should be one response. But for Qi Pausanias reports 
strife and plague over all Hellas, only Iphitos as enquirer, and a simple direction to renew 
the festival. For Q3 the occasion is plague and famine coming upon the Peloponnesians 
for neglect of Q2; and the Peloponnesians sent Lykurgos with a delegation to inquire at 
Delphi. Apollo responds with a 14-verse oracle, which summarizes the history of the 
games, bringing together the three legendary founders—Peisos, Pelops, Herakles—a 
reconciliation of traditions. Hence there are enough differences to distinguish the two. 

Q4 (PW488). [776 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Peloponnesians. 

Occ. Distrust of Q3. 

Q. On the content of Q3. 

R. Make sacrifice at Zeus’s altar and believe what seers tell you. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi Direct, Verse—Phlcg. O/. 1.7. Eus. Chron. 1.192 Schoene = Synk. 196b. 
Comment: According to this response Delphi founded the Oracle at Olympia. 

Q5 (PW489). [After 776 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Eleans. 

Occ. Desire to help Spartans in the siege of Helos. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Keep to your fathers’ law and protect your country. Keep out of war 
Hellenes in friendship every fifth year. 

Mode Ci (Ai), Topic 2e (2d) 

Delphi Direct, Verse—Phleg. O/. 1.9. Eus. Chron. 1.192 Schoene = Synk. 

Comment: Eusebios appears to join Q5 to Q4 in a single consultation. 

Q6 (PW490-491). [756 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Iphitos of Elis. 

Occ. Proposal to crown Olympic victors. 

Q. Shall we crown the victors ? 

R. Do not make apples the prize of victory, but crown the victors with garlands taken 
from the wild-olive tree that you find strung with spider webs. 

Mode B (Ci), Topic id (3I1) 


and lead the 


196b. 
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Delphi. Direct, Verse—Phleg. O/. i.io. 

Indirect—Schol. vet. on Plato Rep. 463d. 

Comment: Phlegon says that the Peloponnesians sent Iphitos to the god’s (house), 
and that the god spoke these words. Since he has definitely ascribed Q2-5 to the Delphic 
Apollo, there can be no doubt that he means the same god for Q6. 

The initial prohibition is not the main message; Iphitos did not ask whether apples 
should be the prize. The main message answers the question asked, but specifics a condi¬ 
tion, “When (or if) you find a wild-olive tree strung with spider webs, take its leaves for 
the victors’ crowns” (mode B). 

Phlegon no doubt took his origin legend of the Olympic Games from some earlier 
account. He may have found it and oracles Q2-6 in Aristotle’s Olympionikai (Diog. 
Laert. 5.26). In this narrative Delphi is given credit for establishing the Olympic agonistic 
festival. 

Q7 (PW29, 216) [900-775.] Not genuine. 

C. Lykurgos of Sparta. 

Occ. Spartans’ need of better laws. 

Q. None; [request for good order (Diodoros)]. 

R. You, Lykurgos, dear to Zeus and all the gods, enter my temple. I don’t know whether 
to call you god or man, but I rather think god. [You have come in quest of good order. 
I shall give you an order such as no other city has (Diodoros).] 

Mode Di (Ei), Topic id (2b) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 1.65.3. Galen Protr. 9.22. Them. Or. 7-97d; 15.193c; 
19.223d. Schol. on Aristeides 13.189, p. 326 Dind. [BCH 5 (1881) 434-435, reported 
by Cyriacus of Ancona as an inscription seen at Delphi in fifteenth century.] Incomplete 
—Plut. Mor. 1098a, 1103a (m6f). Chor. Gaz. 32.92. Elias Comm. Arist. 1, p. 7. David 
Prol. Phil. 6.i33b-i34a, p. 16 PAPC 18.2. Longer version—Diod. 7.12.1. Eus. PE 
5.27, p. 222bc. Theodor. Gr. aff. cur. 10.140-141. Incomplete—Oinomaos ap. Eus. 
PE 5.28, p. 222d (6.7, p. 26od). Cf. Anth. Pal. 14.77 (PW607). 

Direct, Prose—Xen. Apol. 15. 

Indirect—Val. Max. 5.3 ext. 2. Plut. Lyk. 5.3. Philostr. Vit. Ap. 8.7. Suda /I824. 
Testimony—Aristeides 13.189. Heliod. Aith. 2.27.1. Liban. Epist. 810.2, 4; 1488.3. 
Them. Or. I9.226d. Olymp. Gorg. 44.1. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Anth. Pal. 14.69. Incomplete—Apollo: Max. Tyr. 23.2. 
Longer version—Apollo: Apost.-Arsen. 8.46a. 

Testimony—The god: Dexippos/Eunapios 100.1.7J. 

Comment: See pp. 115-116, 165, 178, 186, 212, 226; Crahay 1956: 150-153. 

There can be no doubt that the authors cited under NP considered this to have been 
spoken at Delphi, especially since the god says, “You have come to my rich temple,’* 
which is almost certain to be taken as Apollo’s at Delphi. The Anthology surely takes the 
four-verse version from Herodotos, although it does not list it under Pythian oracles. 
Apostolios probably takes his six-verse version from Eusebios or Theodoretos; these 
three do not complete the sixth verse. 
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Q8 (PW21, 217, 219-221). Early seventh century B.c. ? Probably genuine in its simplest 
form (1). 

C. Spartans [Lykurgos]. 

Occ. Adoption of the Lycurgan laws. 

Q. (1) Is it better for Sparta to obey these laws ? (Xenophon; cf. Plut. Lyk. 29). (2) What 
laws should we adopt to benefit the Spartans most? (Diodoros). 

R. (1) It is better in every respect to obey these laws (Xenophon). (2) Found a sanctuary 
of Zeus Hellenios [Syllanios] and Athena Hellenia [Syllania]; divide the people into 
tribes and obai\ establish a council of thirty with the rulers ; hold the Apellai from time 
to time between Babyka and Knakion; thus introduce and withdraw measures; the 
citizens* assembly is sovereign (Plut. Lyk. 6.1; cf. Tyrtaios). (3) As long as you keep 
your promises and oaths and deal with one another and with foreigners justly, honoring 
the elders, worshipping the Tyndarids, Menelaos, and the other Spartan heroes, Zeus 
will protect you (Oinomaos). 

Mode A2 (Ai), Topic 2b (ia) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (3)—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.28, p. 223ab. Indirect—(1) Xen. 
Lac. rep. 8.5. Plut. Lyk. 29. Polyainos Strat. 1.16.1. Suda /I824. (2) *Tyrtaios 4 West 
ap. Diod. 7.12.6 = ap. Plut. Lyc. 6.5. Diod. 7.12.2 (16.57.4). Plut. Lyk. 6.1 (13). 
Testimony—Herod. 1.65.4. Paus. Lac. 582J ap. Strab. 8.5.5, p* 366. Plato Leg. 632d, 
634a. Aristotle frag. 535 Rose, Ephoros 70.174J ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1, 422P. 
Polyb. 10.2.9, ii* Cic. Diu. 1.43.96. Strabo 10.4.19, p. 482; 16.2.38, p. 762. Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 2.61.2. Pomp. Trog./Justin 3.3.10-11. Plut. Mor. 403c, 789c; Ag. Cl. 
Gr. comp. 2.3. Aristeides 13.192,45.11. Paus. 3.2.4. Liban. Or. 64.16. Schol. on Aristeides 
13.192, p. 331 Dind. 

NP. Indirect—(1) The god: Nic. Dam. 56J. 

Testimony—Apollo: Isyllos Hymn , Inscription of Epidauros, IG 4 2 . 128.70-71. Val. 
Max. 1.2 ext 3. Max. Tyr. 23.2. Aug. CD 10.13.3, 12.16.1. Oracle: Suda Pi54. 
Comment: See pp. 5, 56, 85, 115, 165, 192; Defradas 1954: 258-266. 

Xenophon’s version approximates the genuine form of the question and response. 
He reports that Lykurgos, after framing his laws, went to Delphi with the noblest Spartans 
and asked el Xwov Kal dfieivov etrj rjj Endprr) neidopLevj] o ts a vtos eOrjKe vopois ; and the 
god replied that it would be better in every respect (rat ttolvtl apeivov elv at) if Sparta 
should do so. We need only leave out Lykurgos: Sparta sent envoys to Delphi who 
received a response exactly like the Historical sanctions approving the newly framed laws. 
The two opinions which Hcrodotos reports, (1) that the Pythia had dictated the Spartan 
constitution to Lykurgos (i.e., to the Spartans), and (2) the Spartans* own assertion that 
they had taken their laws from Crete, arc not incompatible. The Pythia merely sanctioned 
the constitutional reforms, however derived; she did not dictate them. A code of laws 
approved at Delphi was sometimes viewed as the god’s pronouncement (see H26). The 
famous retra that Plutarch quotes, probably drawn from Aristotle’s Spartan Constitution , 
is presented as Apollo’s response; but Plutarch also reports the simple sanction (Lyk. 29). 

Q8 in its simplest form as a sanction may be the earliest authentic Delphic response 
that we have. And we may have contemporary evidence for it in Tyrtaios’ verses. If the 
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Lycurgan laws were adopted in the seventh century, then Tyrtaios could have been a 
contemporary of the event. But the dates of the reforms and of Tyrtaios are too uncertain 
to allow us to call this response Historical; and Tyrtaios’ words may not refer to a recent 
event. 

Q9 (PW218). [900-770.] Not genuine. 

C. Lykurgos. 

Occ. Receipt of Q8. 

Q. What shall the rulers do to rule well and the citizens to obey? 

R. There are two ways opposite to each other, one leading to the house of freedom, the 
other to the house of slavery. Lead the people on the road that goes through courage 
and harmony; avoid that which leads through strife and ruin. 

Mode Ai (Ci, Di), Topic 2b (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 7.12.2. Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.28, p. 223cd. 

Comment: See pp. 116, 173. 

Qio (PW222). [900-750.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans or Lykurgos or Kings Alkomenes and Theopompos of Sparta. 

Occ. Increase of wealth-seeking in Sparta, or desire for new laws. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Love of money and nothing else will destroy Sparta. 

Mode Ei, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 7.12.5. 

Indirect—Cic. Off. 2.22.77. Ael. VH 14.29. Liban. Prog. Vit. 5.17. Suda 2J997, ^824. 
NP. Direct, Verse—The god: * Aristotle frag. 544 Rose ap. Zen. 2.24 = ap. Schol. vet 
in Eur. Andr. 445. Ps.-Plut. Prov. Alex. 43, p. 1261W. Diogen. 2.36. Apost. 8.77. Oracle: 
Olymp. on Plato Aik. I, p. 164. Makar. 2.68. Incomplete—Oracle: Plut. Mor. 239f. 
Indirect—Oracle: Plut. Ages. 9. Paus. 9.32.10. Schol. on Aristoph. Pax 622. 

Comment: See pp. 84-85. 

Theodor Bergk took the hexameter as a line from Tyrtaios’ Eunomia (frag. 3), and 
joined with it the distich that follows in Diod. 7.12.6, usually taken with the verses that 
follow (see Q8). If this is so, then Tyrtaios says that Apollo spoke this from his rich adyton, 
presumably to the Spartans; but I doubt that Diodoros took this from Tyrtaios: it does 
not sound like him. 

Qn (PW561). Before 500? Possibly genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. and Q. Perhaps a proposal to swear oaths by Herakles. 

R. It is better to establish these oaths by Herakles. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. 271c. 

Q12 (PW539). c. 750 b.c. ? Perhaps genuine. 

C. Kings Charilaos and Archelaos of Sparta. 
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Occ. and Q. Perhaps a proposal to allot half the acquired land to Apollo. 

R. If they allot half of the acquired portion to Apollo, it will be better for them. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.32, p. 226d. 

Comment: See pp. 192, 193, 195, 207. 

As far as content goes this response is acceptable; but one may doubt whether 
Spartans consulted Delphi in the eighth century, in the earliest days of the Oracle, when it 
had not yet acquired great fame. The response is, moreover, quoted by Oinomaos, who 
probably took this from an oracle collection, the other contents of which were mostly 
not genuine oracles. 


Q13 (PW296). [c. 740 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Appeal of the murdered Krcsphontes* sons to help them. 

Q. Apparently whether they should accept the appeal. 

R. They should accept the offer and help the wronged. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Indirect—Isokr. Or. 6.23, 31. 

Comment: See pp. 103, 104. 


Q14 (PW361-362). [c. 725 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Messenians. 

Occ. Siege of Ithome in first Messenian War. 

Q. On means of victory. 

R. Sacrifice a maiden, chosen by lot from the Aipytids, to the underworld gods [or a 
maiden from another family that offers her willingly (Pausanias)]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ic 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.27, p. 22id. (iambic trimeter). Paus. 

4.94. 

Direct, Prose, partly Indirect—*Diod. 8.8.2. 

Testimony—Eus. PE 5.26, p. 221a. 

Comment: See pp. 103, 104, 105. 


Q15 (PW363). [c. 725 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Defeat in battle in the course of the first Messenian War. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The Messenians acquired their land by trickery; it will be taken by trickery. 

Mode E3, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 8.13.2. Paus. 4.12.1. Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.27, p. 221c. 
Testimony—Eus. PE 5.26, p. 221a. 

Comment: See pp. 103, 106, 184, 207. 
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Q16 (PW364). [c. 725 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Aristodemos of Messenia. 

Occ . Spartan siege of Ithome. 

Q. On the conduct of the war. 

R. Beware of trickery that will bring the Spartans victory. They will take the fort when 
the two leave their lurking place; and the end will come when the doom comes to the 
changed in nature. 

Mode F (Ci), Topic 3I1 (2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 4.12.4 (13.3). 

Comment: See pp. 103, 105, 106, 171, 207. 

Qi7(PW365) [c. 720B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Messenians. 

Occ. War with Sparta for nearly twenty years. 

Q. On victory. 

R. To those who first place a hundred tripods around Zeus Ithomatas* altar the gods 
grant the Messenian land with victory. Deceit puts you ahead, but punishment 
comes after. Do as you must. Some men have ruin before others. 

Mode F (A3, Di), Topic ib (2c, 3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 4.12.7, 26.4. 

Comment: See pp. 103, 106, 178, 185-186. 

Q18 (PW297-299). [c. 685 B.c.] Not genuine. 

Qi8(A) 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Second Messenian War. 

Q. How can they vanquish Messenia most quickly ? (Isokrates). 

R. They should get a leader [or counsellor] from Athens [and make certain sacrifices 
(Isokrates)]. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2e (ib) 

Delphi. Indirect—Isokr. Or. 6.31. Diod. 8.27.1. Pomp. Trog./Justin 3.5.4. Paus. 4.15.6. 
NP. Indirect—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Plato Leg. 629a. The god: Suda T 1206. Oracle: 
Kallisthenes 124.24J ap. Strab. 8.4.10, p. 362. 

Qi8(B) 

C. Messenians. 

Occ. Second Messenian War. 

Q. Request for salvation. 

R. They receive no response because they do not make a just request. 

Mode Ci, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Indirect—Isokr. Or. 6.31. 

Comment: Sec pp. 103, 104, 121. 

PW297 separate Isokrates* Or. 6.31 from the other sources cited under Qi8(A), 
which they cite as PW299. But surely when Isokrates says that Apollo told the Spartans 
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what people to summon help from, he is referring to the command to summon a leader 
from Athens. 


Q19 (PW367). [c. 680 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Aristonienes, Mcsscnian. 

Occ. Loss of his shield in second Messenian War. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He should go to the adyton of Trophonios in Lebadeia. 
Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 4.16.7. 

Comment: See pp. 104, 107. 


Q2o(PW366). [c. 68ob.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Aristomenes and Theoklos, Messenian envoys. 

Occ. Defeat in battle with Spartans. 

Q. On salvation. 

R. When a goat drinks the water of Neda, I shall no longer preserve Messene, for destruc¬ 
tion will be near. 

Mode F, Topic 3I1 (2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 4.20.1 (21.3, 10). 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Suda T898. 

Comment: See pp. 70, 80, 81, 103 note 18, 106, 170, 179. 


Q21 (PW368). [c. 665 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Damagetos of Ialysos. 

Occ. Need of a wife. 

Q. Whence should he get a wife. 

R. He should take a daughter of the best man of the Hellenes. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3b 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 4.24.2. 

Comment: See p. 104. 

The best man was Aristomenes the Messenian, then present at Delphi after the 
second Messenian War; he too consulted Apollo at this time, but Pausanias tells us that 
the response is not reported by his source. 

For the Messenian War oracles, Q13-21, see pp. 103-107, 119. 


Q22 (PW369). Fourth century B.c. or later. Probably genuine. 

C. Messenians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should bring Aristomenes' bones from Rhodes to Ithome. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 4.32.3. 
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Q23 (PW483). [c. 600 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Argives. 

Occ. End of the Heraklid line. 

Q. On choosing someone to be king. 

R. An eagle will show them. 

Mode E2, Topic 3I1 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mot. 340c (396c). 

Comment: See p. 74. 

Q24. [650-600.] Not genuine. 

C. Chians. 

Occ. Assassination of King Hippoklos, followed by signs of the gods* wrath. 

Q. (A) Not stated. 

R. ( A) They should do away with Hippoklos* assassins. 

Q. (B) They all killed Hippoklos. 

R. ( B) Then all must leave the city, if they are all guilty. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3f 

NP. Indirect—The god: Plut. Mot. 244c. 

Comment: There is as good reason to consider this oracle “Delphic** (PW omit it) 
as Q135, which is nearby in Plutarch’s text (245c). Neither is definitely ascribed to Delphi. 

Q25 (PW412). [c. 600 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Hegesistratos of Ephesos. 

Occ. Flight from Ephesos after killing a tribesman. 

Q. Where shall he settle ? 

R. He should settle where he sees rustics crowned with olive sprigs. 

Mode B, Topic 3h 

Delphi. Indirect—Pythokles 4.488M ap. Plut. Mot. 315C 
Comment: See p. 72. 

Q26(PWi). [c. 700 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Aigion in Achaia (or Megara). 

Occ. Offering of a tithe to Apollo after victory over the Aetolians. 

Q. Who are the better Hellenes ? 

R. Pelasgic Argos has better land, Thessaly better horses, Sparta better women; those who 
drink Arethusa’s water are better men, but better than they are the Argives who live 
between Tiryns and Arcadia; and you, Aigieis [Megarians], are not third or fourth or 
twelfth; you are not in the reckoning. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j (3i) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Mnaseas 3.157M ap. Phot. Lex. 2.238 Nab. = ap. Sud. Y108 = 
ap. Tzetz. Chil. 9.489-496, 883-890, 10.383-385. Deinias 306.6J ap. Schol. vet. in 
Theocr. 14.48. Incomplete—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.29, p. 224d. Ath. 7.278c. Zen. 
1.48. Theodor. Gr. aff. cur. 10.141. Tzetzes Epist. 61, p. 56 Pr.; 71, p. 63 Pr. 

Direct, Prose—Suda /I145. 
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NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Anth. Pal. 14.73. Incomplete Apollo: Chor. (iaz. 29. T/1.3. 

Oracle: Strabo 10.1.13, p. 449. Steph. Byz. 44 Mein. Scliol. All on ll. Ji.543, II on 11 . 

2.761. Scliol. on Aristeides 46.166, p. 548 Dind. Eust. on Dion. IVr 471. 

Testimony—The god: Plato Hipp. Maj. 288bc. Oracle: *Ion i.jiM tip. Phot. Lex. 

2.238 Nab. = ap. Sud. T108. 

Comment: jScc p. 121. 

Mnascas, as quoted by Photios, the Suda, and Tzetzcs, had the eighl-veme reqmme 
in his collection of Delphic oracles. As quoted, he reads Aigieis in line 7. I )einiu», who 
attributes it to Delphi, and the Anthology, which does not, have the whole response and 
read Megareis in line 7. The only verses that appear in incomplete quotations are 1 ] 111 
whole or in part (Strabo, Oinomaos, Athcnaios, Chorikios, Thcodorctos, Scholiasts), 
usually verse 2 alone, and 7-8, one or both (Zcnobios, Stephanos, Tzetzes Epist.). The 
Suda’s (^145) quotation in prose seems to be a corruption of 7-8. 

It is uncertain from Photios' (= Suda’s) context whether Ion quoted the whole 
oracle. After quoting the eight verses and Mnascas' account of the occasion and consulta¬ 
tion, Photios merely adds, “ And Ion too recounts that the oracle was given to the Aigieis." 
This is evidence that Ion was acquainted with line 7; and Photios implies that he knew the 
whole response, but does not say whether he considered it Delphic. Plato too probably 
knew the whole response; he alludes in the Hippias Major to line 2 on the fine Thessalian 
horses. 

The final two verses, or either of them, were proverbial, several times quoted with¬ 
out reference to an oracle. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 7, 901P) cites Theognis as the 
author; but his attribution is difficult to accept, since these arc two hexameters, and, as 
far as we know, Theognis confined himself to elegiacs (and it appears impossible to 
convert verse 8 into a pentameter). Nevertheless Theognis may very well have employed 
the proverbial saying in some form. It was known to Callimachus (Epigram 25.6PE), 
whose allusion to it is quoted by Photios (= Suda), loc. cit. Callimachus and Clement 
refer to the Megarian version; and this was probably the name in the old proverb, 
although the paroemiographers agree on Aigieis. If Theognis put the proverb into verse 
(or invented the verses) the vocative Megareis is easily explained as his application of the 
gnome. It would seem to be a saying that could be fitted to any people that one wanted to 
depreciate. See Plut. Mor. 682f, 73od; Alkiphron Epist. 3.34; Liban. Epist. 1516; Diogen. 
1.47; Apost. 1.59. 

At some point before 400 someone, perhaps Ion, substituted Aigion for Megara in a 
fable that illustrated the folly of vainglory. Then an eight-verse response was composed, 
ending with the old proverb. It is a short poem in priamcl form: 

Pelasgic Argos has the better land, 

Thessaly has the better horses, 

Lakedaimon has the better women, 

Chalkis has the better men; 

Argos has better men than they; 

But you, men of Aigion (or Megara) 
aren’t even in the reckoning. 
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The ordinary priamel ( Beispielreihe ) is meant to emphasize the final term, here Argos; then 
the depreciatory proverb is tacked on as an anticlimactic term, a surprise ending that 
suddenly shifts attention from the superior to the worthless. 

Q26 belongs to a fable, which in its first form probably did not attribute the oracle to 
Delphi. Plato refers it only to “the god’*; and it may have been anonymous for Ion. 
Although Mnaseas and Dcinias attribute it to Delphi, the Anthology lists it among 
anonymous chresmoi and not among those spoken by the Pythian Apollo. In later times 
the fable had both a Delphic and a non-Delphic form. 

Q27 (PW2). [c. 735 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Archias of Corinth. 

Occ. Proposed colony. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Ortygia lies in the sea on Trinakria, where Alpheios gushes forth mingling with the 
spring Arethusa. 

Mode Di, Topic 3i 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 5.7.3. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: Diod. 5.3.5. 

Comment: See pp. 138-139, 140, 141, 180. 

Q28 (PW43). [c. 705 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Myskellos of Ripai. 

Occ. Lack of children. 

Q. On birth of children. 

R. Apollo loves you and will give you children. But first he commands you to settle 
great Croton among fair fields. 

Mode Ai (E2), Topic 2c (3a) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 8.17.1. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Iambi. Pyth. 52. The god: *Antiochos 555.10J ap. Strab. 6.1.12, 
p. 262. 

Comment: See pp. 139, 140, 172 note n, 207. 

Q29 (PW44). [c. 705 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Myskellos of Ripai. 

Occ. Receipt of Q28. 

Q. On whereabouts of Croton. 

R. You go by Taphiassos, Chalkis, the land of Kuretes, Echinades; a wide sea is on your 
left: you will not miss Lacinium or Crimisa or the Aesarus River. 

Mode Ei (Di), Topic 3i 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 8.17.1. 

Comment: See pp. 139, 178, 207. 

Q30 (PW45). [c. 705 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Myskellos of Ripai. 
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Occ. Attraction to site of Sybaris. 

Q. Is it better to found Sybaris instead of Croton ? 

R. Asking for another place contrary to the god’s will you arc only unking Ini won. 
Accept the gift that the god gives you. 

Mode Ai (Ci), Topic 2c (3j) 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Antiochos 555.10 J dp.Strab. 6.1.12, p. ifti. Oiutlr: 
Hippys 554.1J ap. Zen. 3.42. Diod. 8.17.2. 

Comment: Sec pp. 121, 139, 140, 207. 

Q31 (PW229). [c. 735 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Archias of Corinth and Myskellos of Ripai. 

Occ. Proposed migrations. 

Q. (A) What land should we go to ? 

R . (A) Choose whether you want wealth or health. 

Q. (B) Archias: I want great wealth. 

Myskellos: I want health for myself and the city. 

R. (B) Archias shall found Syracuse; Myskellos shall found Croton. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e (2c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (A)—Ael. frag. 346 ap. Sud. ^4104, M 1473. 

Indirect—*Strabo 6.2.4, P- 269. Steph. Byz. 592-593 Mein. (B) Eust. on Dion. Per. 
369. 

NP. Direct, Verse (A)—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Eq. 1091. 

Testimony—Oracle: Mant. Prav. 2.27. 

Comment: See pp. 138, 139, 171 note 10, 178, 179, 182, 207. 

Q32 (PW370). [c. 740 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Mcsscnian exiles. 

Occ. Exile from Messcnia imposed by opponents. 

Q. Apollo and Artemis have let this doom come upon them after assistance rendered; 
how can they preserve themselves in their ruin ? 

R. They should sail with the Chalcidians to Rhegium and thank Artemis because she 
saved them from destruction along with their country, which the Spartans will soon 
take. 

Mode A1 (Di, E2), Topic 2c (ib, 2e) 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Strabo 6.1.6, p. 257. 

Comment: Delphi is very likely “the god’s [shrine],’’ to which the fugitives sent 
envoys. They blame Apollo with Artemis for their difficulty, and it is Apollo who speaks 
to them. The story is not part of the Messenian history that Pausanias drew from Myron 
and Rianos (Q14-21). As a story of colony founding in Sicily it may have come to 
Strabo from Antiochos or Hippys. 

Q 33 (PW371). [c. 740B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Chalcidian migrants. 
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Occ. A tenth of the Chalcidians were sent to Apollo at Delphi in time of famine. 

Q. On a place to colonize. 

R. Where at the mouth of the Apsia River the female weds the male, there found a city. 
Mode B, Topic 3I1 (2c) 

Delphi. Testimony—Timaios 566.43 J ap. Strab. 6.1.6, p. 257; 9, p. 260. Antig. Karyst. 1, 
p. 61 West. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Diod. 8.23.2. 

Direct, Prose—Oracle: Herald. Rep. 25.3. 

Indirect—Oracle: Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 19.2. 

Comment: See pp. 70, 71, 80. 

Apparently Timaios was the source for this account of the founding of Riiegium 
and the oracle that goes with it. He probably had the verses that Diodoros quotes. 

Q34 (PW46). [c. 710 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Phalanthos and Partheniai of Sparta. 

Occ. Defeat in party strife and migration from Sparta. 

Q. Do you grant us Sikyonia ? 

R. Fair is the land between Corinth and Sikyon, but you will not settle there. Look to 
Satyrion, the water of Taras, a harbor on the left, and the place where a goat [tragos] 
loves salt water, wetting the tip of his gray beard. There build Tarentum. 

Mode B (Di), Topic 3I1 (2c, 3i) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 8.21.3. 

Indirect—Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 19.1.2. 

Testimony—Plut. Mot. 408a. 

Comment: See pp. 70, 80, 81, 86, 140, 141, 154, 171. 

Q35 (PW47). [c. 710B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Phalanthos and the Partheniai of Sparta. 

Occ. Q34 not understood (Diodoros). 

Q. On a place to settle (Antiochos). 

R. I have given you Satyrion and Tarentum to live in and to be a plague to the Iapygians. 
Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 8.21.3. 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: * Antiochos 555.13J ap. Strab. 6.3.2, p. 279. 

Comment: See pp. 140, 141. 

Strabo docs not mention Delphi or Apollo, but we cannot be sure that Antiochos, 
whom he cites for this story, did not. Strabo reports this as the oracle which Phalanthos 
received on where he should found a colony; he does not mention Q34, though Antiochos 
may have done so. 

Q36 (PW525). [c. 710 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Phalanthos (Myskellos; Suda and Scholiast). 

Occ. Setting out to found a colony. 
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Q. Not stated. 

R. Where he secs rain falling from a clear sky, he should acquire the land and found a 
city. 

Mode B, Topic 3I1 (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 10.10.6. 

Testimony—Plut. Mor. 408a. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Suda M 1473. Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Nub. 371. 

Comment: See pp, 69, 141. 

Q37 (PW568). [700B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Tarentines. 

Occ and Q. Not stated. 

R. It will be better for them to make their habitation with the majority. 

Mode A3, Topic 2c 

NP. Indirect—The god: Polyb. 8.28.7. 

Comment: See pp. 71, 406. 

Cf. Li 5 8. The phrase dfi€tvov teal Acoov Zotodai in Polybios* text may reflect 
oracular approval of democratic government in Tarentum; but probably the story is an 
aition for the graveyards within the walls of Tarentum. Polybios* source may be Timaios. 

Q38 (PW526). [c. 700B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Phalanthos or Tarentines. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated, but concerning welfare of Tarentum. 

R. They can recover their country by scattering Phalanthos* bones and ashes in the 
marketplace. 

Mode A3, Topic 3c 

Delphi. Indirect—Pomp. Trog./Justin 3.4.14. 

Comment: Sec pp. 75 note 31. 

Q39 (PW454). [c. 700 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Leukippos of Sparta. 

Occ. Migration. 

Q. Where are he and his followers destined to settle ? 

R. They should sail to Italy and stay in the place where they stay [a] day and night on 
landing. 

Mode B, Topic 3I1 (2c) 

NP. Indirect—The god: Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 19.3. 

Comment: Leukippos and his fleet put in at Kallipolis, a harbor of Tarentum. 
Leukippos liked the country and persuaded the Tarentines to let him stay there for a day 
and night. When he had stayed several days, the Tarentines asked him to move on. He 
persuaded them that they had agreed to let him stay there as long as it was day or night. 
The lack of an indefinite article in Greek makes this ambiguity possible. 
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Q40 (PW3). [c. 690 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Antiphemos and Entimos. 

Occ. Migration. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Go to Sicily and live there; build a city of Cretans and Riiodians by the mouth of the 
Gela River, and call it Gela. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 8.23.1. 

NP. Testimony—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Pind. O/. 2.42 /70/. 

Comment: See pp. 141-142. 

Q41 (PW410). [c. 690 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Antiphemos and Lakios. 

Occ. Migration. 

Q. Unknown, but not answered. 

R. (A) Lakios should sail to the sunrise. 

R. (B) [After Antiphemos laughed] Antiphemos must found a city where the sun sets and 
call it Gela. 

Mode A3 (Ai), Topic 2c (3e) 

Delphi. Indirect—Aristainetos 771.ij ap. Steph. Byz. 201 Mein. EM 225. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: *Theopompos 322 GH ap. Schol. in Thuc. 6.4.3. 

Comment: See pp. 141-142. 

Only Stephanos, citing Aristainetos, reports a double response. EM has (B) only; 
Theopompos, as the Scholiast reports him, has a simple prediction that Antiphemos will 
found a city. 

Q42 (PW384). [c. 700 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Perieres and Krataimenes. 

Occ. Foundation of Drepanum. 

Q. After which of the two should the colony be named ? 

R. They should not name it for either. 

Mode Ci, Topic 2c 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Callim. Ait. 43.78-79 Pf. 

Comment: The response may not be complete. The extract closes with the statement 
that thenceforth the land has not called on the founder by name, perhaps meaning that 
there was a strange tabu on speaking cither founder’s name in Drepanum = Zancle = 
Messina (see PW); but more likely this is Callimachus’ way of saying that the land does 
not bear a founder’s name. 

Q43 (PW48). [c. 653 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Timesias of Klazomenai. 

Occ. Colony foundation. 

Q. Not stated. 
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R. Swarms of bees will soon be wasps for you. 

Mode E3, Topic 3j (3I1) 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Plut. Mot. 96b. 

Comment: See pp. 142, 180. 

About the only reason for considering this response Delphic is that Plutarch quotes 
it, though not in a Delphic essay. The verse was probably not invented as a response (it 
may be a line from a poet); and if a response at all, is probably not the whole of it. 


Q44 (PW497-498). [c. 660 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Megarians or Argives. 

Occ. Migration. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Blessed are they who will settle beside the Thracian coast and the mouth of Pontos 
[where two dog-whelps lap the sea (Hesychios)], where fish and deer graze in the same 
pasture. [Go as quickly as possible with plans well made (Stephanos).] 

Mode F (Ai, Ei), Topic 3h (2c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Hesych. Mil. Hist. Rom. 6.3, 32. Steph. Byz. 189 Mein. 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: *Dion. Byz. An. Bosp. 17. Oracle: Georg. Kod. Or. Const. 
ia, 5bc. Eust. on Dion. Per. 803. 

Comment: See pp. 71 note 24, 172, 177. 

Dionysios and Eustathios report a three-verse oracle, to which Stephanos adds a 
fourth. Hesychios also has a four-verse oracle, in which a verse, indicating an additional 
sign—two dog-whelps—is inserted between the second and the third of the three-verse 
form. The references are to natural features, the bay Keras (deer) and the rivers Kydaros 
and Barbyses (whelps). 


Q45 (PW37). [c. 650 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Grinnos of Thera. 

Occ. (1) Not stated. (2) His son Battos could not talk. 

Q. (1) On other matters. (2) On his son's speech and difficulties. 

R. (1) He should found a city in Libya. (2) He should go to Africa and found the city of 
Cyrene; there Battos would recover his speech. 

Mode A1, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Indirect—(1) Herod. 4.150.3. (2) Pomp. Trog./Justin 13.7.2. 

Q46 (PW38). [c. 640 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Thera. 

Occ. Seven-year drought. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Send a colony to Libya. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Testimony—Herod. 4.151.1. 
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Q47 (PW39, 71). [c. 640 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Aristotle-Battos of Thera. 

Occ. Speech defect. 

Q. (A) What will correct my speech ? (Didymos, Scholiast on Pyth. 4.9, Tzetzes) 

R. (A) Battos, you have come about your speech. But Apollo sends you to Libya as 
colonizer [to rule over Cyrene as king. The Libyans will attack you when you land 
there, but pray to Zeus, Athena, and Apollo, who will give you victory; you and 
your descendants will rule Libya; Apollo guides you (Diodoros)]. 

Q. (B) I came for an oracle on my speech, but you respond on other impossible matters, 
bidding me colonize Libya. By what means can I do so ? 

R. (B) The same (shorter form). 

Mode A1 (E2), Topic 2c (ib, 2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 4.155.3. Anth. Pal. 14.83. Schol. vet. on Pind. Pyth. 
4.6/10, 9/15. Incomplete—Bekk. Anecd. 1.224. 

Indirect—*Pind. Pyt)i . 4.6-8, 56, 61-62 (259-262; 5.62). Herald. Rep. 4.1. Didymos ap. 
Schol. vet. in Pind. Pyth. 5.59/78, 60/80. 

Testimony—Plut. Mor. 405b, 408a. Schol. vet. on Pind. Pyth. 4, inscr. a, 60/107. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Schol. on Callim. Hymn 2.76. Tzetz. Chil. 6.349-350. 
Longer version—Diod. 8.29. 

Indirect—Apollo: Inscription of Cyrene, SEG 9.3.10-11. 

Testimony—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Pi. 925 [= Ps.-Eud. Viol. 226], Schol. 
on Callim. Hymn 2.65. Cf. Callim. Hymn 2.65-68. Oracle: Eus. Chron. an. 1253, 
8.359 Migne. Synk. 212c. 

Comment: See pp. 174-175, 178, 186, 207. 

Diodoros quotes a nine-verse oracle, adding seven to the two that Herodotos and 
others report, and changing the last part of line 2 to suit the addition. 

Q48 (PW40). [c. 640 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Thera. 

Occ. Misfortunes. 

Q. On the present ills. 

R. They will fare better if they colonize Cyrene with Battos. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 4.156.2. 

Q49 (PW41). [c. 640-635.] Not genuine. 

C. Battos and fellow-colonists. 

Occ. No good consequences after two years on the island of Platea. 

Q. We have settled in Libya and arc not faring better from living there. 

R. If you who have not gone there know Libya better than I, who have gone, I very much 
admire your wisdom. 

Mode Di, Topic 3i (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 4.157.2. Plut. Mor. 408a. Anth. Pal. 14.84. 
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Comment: The indications of Doric dialect in these verses are confined to the intro¬ 
ductory Ai ty (for Ei sy). Otherwise they show eta where Doric would have alpha, so 
that dialectal forms are mixed, at least as Herodotos reports the lines. 

Qso(PW42). [c. 550B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Many Hellenes. 

Occ. Invitation of Cyrene to all Hellenes to become fellow-citizens in Cyrene. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He who goes to Libya too late for division of the land will repent thereafter. 

Mode Ei, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 4. 159 - 3 - Anth. Pal. 14.85. 

Q51 (PW416). [c. 630B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Battos. 

Occ. Expulsion with partisans from Thera in consequence of civil strife. 

Q. Shall we fight to recover our country or go elsewhere and settle ? 

R. Leave the island and go elsewhere; the eastern continent is better for you. Obey me 
without guile and accept it. As a man labors, so is the result of his labor. 

Mode A1 (Di), Topic 2c (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Menekles 270.6J ap. Schol. vet. in Pind. Pyth. 4.6/10 (ap. Tzetz. 
in Lyc. 886). 

Comment: On the Cyrenaic oracles, Q45-51, see pp. 120-123; Crahay 1956:116-122. 

Q52 (PW89). [c. 700 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Megarians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should construct a tomb for Orsippos. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia (3c) 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Megara, IG 7.52.1-2. Schol. on Thuc. 1.6.5. 
Comment: See Fontenrose 1968: 92-93. 

Q53 (PW224). [c. 675 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Civil strife. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They will become harmonious if they summon the Lesbian bard [Terpander] and 
listen to his music. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3g (2b) 

Delphi. Indirect—Schol. on Od. 3.267. 

NP. Indirect—The god: *Herakl. Rep. 2.6. Schol. on Aristeides 46.185, p. 593 Dind. 
Oracle: Diod. 8.28= Tzetz. Chil. 1.387-388. Phot. Lex. 1.418 Naber. Suda M701. 
Apost. 11.27. 

Testimony—The god: Philod. Mus. 4.19. Ps.-Plut. Prov. Alex, no, p. 1275 W. Zen. 5.9. 
Comment: See p. 121. 
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Q54 (PW223). [c. 650 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Civil dissension (Philodemos) or plague (Plutarch). 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should summon Thaletas. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3g (2b) 

Delphi. Indirect—Philod. Mus. 4.18.37-38. 

Testimony—Plut. Mor. 1146c. 

Comment: See p. 121; cf. Q18, 53. 

Q55 (PW230). [c. 680 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Telesikles of Paros. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Tell the Parians that I bid you found a city on the island of Aeria [Eerie]. 

Mode A3, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 6.7, ^>. 256b. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Steph. Byz. 307 Mein. ^ 

Comment: Oinomaos' reference to Delphi at J^E 255b seems to apply to the three 
quoted responses that follow. Oinomaos points out tHe unclarity of irfcra) iv 'Hcpirj , since 
Telesikles would have to know that Thasos was formal y called Aeria; and it was Telesi¬ 
kles' son, the poet Archilochos, who used this name f^r the island. The phrase is in fact 
ambiguous: it can be taken as “in an airy island/' and ‘\airy" understood as “misty" or 
“up in the air.” Hence I have classified the mode as A3, ambiguous or unclear command. 

Q56 (PW231). [c. 680B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Telesikles of Paros. \ 

Occ. Civic affairs and the young Archilochos* meeting with the Muses. 

Q. None. 

R. Immortal and famous will be that son of yours who first speaks to you when you 
disembark on your native land. 

Mode F, Topic 3d (3I1) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Paros, Arch. Eph. (1952) 41 = Philologus 99 (1955) 
8, II 50-52. Incomplete—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.33, p. 227c. Theodor. Gr. aff. cur. 
10.141. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Anth. Pal. 14.113. 

Indirect—Apollo: Dion Chrys. 33.12. 

Comment: See pp. 172 note 11. 

The Parian inscription is dated 250-200, indicating that the verse oracle was known 
in the third century B.c. and was part of the local legend of Archilochos, which is told in 
part II, lines 20-57. The boy Archilochos met the Muses when he was taking a cow to 
market. They took the cow and gave him a lyre in exchange. Telesikles marveled at his 
son's story, and so when the Parians chose him and a fellow-citzen to go to Delphi to 
inquire about civic affairs, he decided to ask also about his son's experience. But when he 
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entered the temple the Pythia addressed him spontaneously in three verses, a message 
which contains the motif of the first met, a form of mode F. 

According to Dion, the occasion was the impending birth of a child to Telesikles* 
wife; but this is inconsistent with the response. 

Q57 (PW232). [c. 650 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Arcliilochos. 

Occ. Loss of wealth in civil strife. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Go to Thasos and settle the island. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.31, p. 226a. 

Q58 (PW4-5). [c. 640 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Kalondas Korax. 

Occ. Killing of Archilochos. 

Q. (A) None. 

R. (A) You killed the Muses* servant; leave the temple. 

Mode Ci (Di), Topic 3f 

Q. (B) I am guiltless, since I killed him in war, when I had either to kill or be killed. So do 
not hate me (Aelian). 

R. (B) Go to Tainaron to the tomb [or house] of Tettix and appease the soul of Archilochos 
with libations (Plutarch, Aelian). 

(Mode Ai, Topic ib) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (A)—Galen Protr. 9.23. Incomplete—*Herakl. Rep. 8.2. Origen 
Cels. 3.25. 

Indirect—Plut. Mot. 560c. Ael. frag. 80 ap. Sud. A4112. (A) Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 
5.33, p. 228c. Liban. Decl. 1.180. 

Testimony—Pliny NH 7.29.109. Liban Or. 1.74. 

NP. Direct, Verse, Incomplete (A)—Apollo: Aristeides 46.293. 

Indirect—Apollo: Dion Chrys. 33.12. 

Comment: See p. 242. 

Q59 (PW6). [c. 685 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Eetion of Corinth. 

Occ. Lack of children. 

Q. None. 

R. Eetion, nobody honors you, though you deserve much honor. Labda conceives and 
will bear a rolling stone, which will fall among monarchs and will set Corinth right. 

Mode E3 (Di), Topic 3a (2a) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 5.92^2. Anth. Pal. 14.86. Incomplete—Oinomaos ap. Eus. 
PE 5.29, p. 224c. 

Comment: See pp. 116-117, 119, 226. 
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Q6o (PW7). [Before 685 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Bakchiads. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. An eagle conceives on rocks and will bear a lion, who will destroy many men. Take 
notice of this, Corinthians. 

Mode E3, Topic 3a (3c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Anth. Pal. 14.87. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: *Herod. 5.92b.3. 

Indirect—Oracle: Nic. Dam. 57.2(6)}. 

Comment: See pp. 116-117, 151, 171 note 10. 

Q61 (PW8). [c. 655 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Kypselos of Corinth. 

Occ. Desire to return to Corinth (Nicolaus). 

Q. None? 

R. Blessed is this man who enters my house, Kypselos Eetion*s son, king of Corinth: his 
sons will be kings too, but not his grandsons. 

Mode E2, Topic 2a 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 5.92e.2. Anth. Pal. 14.88. Incomplete—Oinomaos ap. Eus. 
PE 5.35, p. 233a. 

Testimony—Nic. Dam. 57.4J. 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Dion Chrys. 37.5. Incomplete—Oracle: Apost.-Arsen. 
12.63d. 

Testimony—Apollo: Chrysippos ap. Cic. Fat. 7.13. 

Comment: See pp. 116-117, 119, 122, 172, 177, 178, 183. 

Q62 (PW9). [c. 655 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Kypselos? 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Kypselos, who will bring many woes to Corinth. 

Mode E2, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.35, p. 235b. 

Comment: This is an isolated verse that Oinomaos quotes immediately after Q61 
without any information about it. He says only that Apollo praises both tyrannicides and 
tyrants. This is probably not meant to be an oracular response at all but Oinomaos* own 
invention, intended as a satiric version of verse 2 in Q61—what Apollo should have said. 

Q63 (PW10-11). [c. 625 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Epidaurians. 

Occ. Famine. 

Q. (A) On this misfortune. 

R. (A) It will be better for them to set up images of Damia and Auxesia. 

Q. (B) Should they make them of bronze or stone ? 

R. (B) Neither, but of olive wood. 
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Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 5.82.1-2. Schol. on Aristcidcs 46.187, p. 598 Dind. 

Testimony—Paus. 2.30.4. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Schol. on Aristeides 13.154, p. 216 Dind. 

Comment: Pausanias cites Herodotos without quoting content; therefore he was 
aware of the Delphic attribution, though he does not mention it. 

This response might be considered authentic as essentially no more than the sanction 
of a cult of the two goddesses; notice Herodotos’ afieivov ovvoioeod ai. But the twofold 
consultation arouses suspicions, and so does the second question: it is odd that the 
Epidaurians should ask about the materials; ordinarily a person directed to set up an 
image would fulfill the command as he thought best; or if he wanted a sanction, he 
would have already decided on materials. 

The purpose of the oracle is to introduce a narrative of how hostilities began 
between Athens and Aigina. Athens had the holiest olive trees, or, as some said, the only 
olive trees at the time. The latter circumstance is plainly impossible; the former demands 
that Epidaurians recognize the special holiness of the Athenian trees. But the Epidaurians 
have to be brought to Athens in order to make an agreement with the Athenians that 
they will bring offerings every year to Athena Polias and Erechtheus. Once the Epidau¬ 
rians make and set up the images, the land produces at once—a folkloristic feature. Then, 
long after, the Aeginetans steal the images, the Epidaurians cease sending offerings to 
Athens, and so events lead to war. Notice too the madness that seized the Athenians who 
tried to remove the images from Aigina. The narrative seems to be a non-Aeginetan 
origin myth of the cult of Damia and Auxesia on Aigina. If the goddesses are really 
Demetcr and Persephone, as the Scholiast (p. 598 Dind.) indicates, then the cults at both 
Epidauros and Aigina probably precede the Delphic Oracle. See Crahay 1956: 75-77. 

Q64 (PW12). [c. 630 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Kylon of Athens. 

Occ. Plot to seize the acropolis of Athens. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He should seize the Athenian acropolis at Zeus’s greatest festival. 

Mode A3, Topic 3I1 (2e) 

Delphi. Indirect—Thuc. 1.126.4. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Eq. 445. 

Comment: See p. 68. 

Q65 (PW13). 596 B.C. 

C. Athenians. 

Ore. Plague. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They must cleanse die city. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2b (id) 

Delphi . Indirect—Diog. Laert. 1.10.110. 

NP. Testimony—The god: *Plato Leg. 
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Comment: The outcome was that the Athenians summoned Epimenides from Crete 
to perform the purificatory rites. In Plato's notice Epimenides went to Athens in accor¬ 
dance with an oracle ten years before the Persian Wars (500 b.c.) and made certain 
sacrifices which the god had ordained. The god is not named, and his oracle appears to 
have directed the summoning of Epimenides and to have specified the sacrifices. But 
according to Diogenes the Pythia told the Athenians to cleanse the city, and they sum¬ 
moned Epimenides, who on arrival performed the rites that he considered suitable. 
Diogenes dates the cleansing in the forty-sixth Olympiad (596), which is more probable 
for Epimenides* lifetime. The response is probably genuine. 

Q66 (PW14). [c. 600 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Epimenides of Phaistos. 

Occ. and Q. Inquiry into the truth of the myth about the omphalos. 

R. An unclear and ambiguous reply, from which Epimenides concluded that there is no 
omphalos of earth or $ea. 

Mode D2, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Testimony—Plut. Mot. 409f. 

Comment: According to Plutarch's story, Epimenides questioned the god about the 
myth in which eagles or swans flying from the ends of earth met at Pytho, the site of the 
omphalos. Receiving an unclear answer, he expressed his conclusion in two hexameters: 
“For there is no mid-omphalos of either earth or sea; or if there is, it is visible to gods, 
invisible to mortal men." We are not informed what the god told Epimenides. Hence 
the mode and topic can only be conjectured from Epimenides* verses and his inquiry. 

Q67 (PW15). [c. 590B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Solon the Athenian. 

Occ and Q. Not stated. 

R. Sit in the middle of the ship, steering straight; you have many helpers in Athens. 
Mode Ai (Di), Topic 3j (2b) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Solon 14.4. 

Comment: The two hexameters came to Plutarch from his source, Androtion or 
Hermippos, who may have taken them from a poem (probably not Solon's own) on 
Solon's statecraft. They may not have been meant as an oracle at first. 

Q68 (PW16). [c. 590B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Solon the Athenian. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Blessed is the city that listens to a single herald. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j (2b) 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Plut. Mor. 152c. 

Comment: This verse, which hardly makes a complete oracle, was also probably 
taken from a poem, perhaps of Solon's own composition. Plutarch's Aesop quotes it at 
the Seven Sages* banquet and refers it only to "the god." 
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Q69 (PW326). c. 570 B.c. Probably genuine. 

C. Solon the Athenian. 

Occ. War with Mcgara over Salamis. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Sacrifice to the chiefs of the land, the resident heroes whom Salamis covers, who in 
death face the sunset. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Solon 9.1 (cf. 10.4). 

Comment: See p. 193. 

The fact that Plutarch's Solon is our only authority for this means that its authenticity 
is not well supported. It came to Plutarch from Hermippos or perhaps directly from 
Androtion. In itself it is unexceptionable; but the verses may have been composed from 
a prose response actually spoken. Strangely PW reject Q69, though they accept Q67 and 
Q68. See Linforth 1919: 16-20. 

Q70 (PW17). [c. 600 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Amphictions. 

Occ. Offenses of Crisaeans and Kragalidai against Apollo’s sanctuary at Delphi. 

Q. What punishment should they impose on the offenders ? 

R. They must make war on the Crisaeans and Kragalidai, day and night, pillage their 
country and enslave them, and dedicate the land to Apollon Pythios, Artemis, Leto, 
and Athena Pronaia with the condition that they neither work it nor allow anyone 
else to do so. 

Mode Ai (Ci), Topic 2c (ib, id) 

Delphi. Indirect—Aischines 3.108 (119). Plut. Mot. 76e. 

Comment: Aischines* indirect quotation shows traces of hexameters; from them 
PW reconstruct a two-verse response. 

Since it appears fairly certain that Krisa controlled Delphi before the First Sacred 
War, it is unlikely that the Amphictions could have got from the Delphic Oracle a direc¬ 
tion to make war on the Crisaeans. The oracle was obviously invented for the Amphic¬ 
tions to bolster the justification that they afterwards put forth for destroying Krisa and 
taking Delphi under their supervision. See Forrest 1956; Fontenrose 1960a: 221-222. 
For the traditional view see Parke 1956: 99-108. Aside from Aischines no writer on the 
Sacred War mentions this oracle. 


Q71 (PW18). [c. 590B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Amphictions (or Krisa, Polyainos). 

Occ. Long-lasting siege of Krisa. 

Q. On means or prospect of victory (Pausanias). 

R. You will not take this city until Amphitrite’s wave washes my temenos, sounding on 
the sacred shores. 

Mode F, Topic 3I1 (2e) 
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Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 9.16. Paus. 10.37.6. Suda U777. Interpolation at Aisch. 
3. 112 (cf. 119). 

Indirect—Polyainos Strat. 3.5. 

Comment: See pp. 64-65. 

As often in stories of this kind (see L49) the versions vary about who received the 
oracle, the attackers or defenders. According to Polyainos the Crisacans received this 
response (“This city will not be taken until..."), but Klcisthenes of Sikyon found out 
about it. 

Q72 (PW237). [c. 590 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Amphictions. 

Occ. Plague in their camp in First Sacred War. 

Q. What should they do ? 

R. They should continue the war; and they will be victorious if they go to Kos and fetch 
stag's son along with gold to help them, and quickly, before the Crisaeans take the 
tripod in the adyton; otherwise the city will not be taken. 

Mode A3 (Ai), Topic 3e (2e, 3g) 

Delphi. Indirect—Hippocratic Corpus, Epist. 27.13, 9.410 Littre. 

Comment: The stag's son and gold turn out to be a Coan father and son named 
Nebros and Chryses. 

Q73 (PW23). [c. 675 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Sicyonians. 

Occ. Killing of the boy victor Teletias (Plutarch). 

Q. (A) Not stated. 

R. (A) They will be ruled by scourge for a hundred years. 

Q. (B) Who is going to do this ? 

R. (B) It is the first man who on their return they hear has a son born to him [and the 
father should make certain sacrifices to the gods (Ox. Pap.)]. 

Mode F (Ai, E2), Topic 3I1 (ib, 3a, 3g) 

Delphi. Indirect—Diod. 8.24. (A) Plut. Mot. 553a. 

Testimony—(B) Ox. Pap. 1365. 1-11 = 105.2J. 

Comment: The father was Andreas, a cook, and the son born was Orthagoras, first 
of the Orthagorid dynasty of tyrants in Sikyon that ended with Klcisthenes. Aristotle 
Pol. 1315b, on the Orthagorids, makes no mention of an oracle. 

Q74(PW24). [c. 580 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Kleisthencs, tyrant of Sikyon. 

Occ. Plan to remove the hero Adrastos' body. 

Q. Should he cast Adrastos out ? 

R. Adrastos was king of Sikyon, but Kleisthenes is its stoner. 

Mode Di, Topic 2a 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 5.67.2. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Dion Chrys. 3.41. 
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Comment: This like Q73 is an anti-Orthagorid invention. It is unlikely that the 
Delphic Oracle would insult such a powerful consultant as Kleisthenes. Rebukes are 
found only among narrative oracles. But Crahay (1956: 247-249) and Parke (1956: 
121-122) believe in the authenticity of Q74. 


Q75 (PW245). [c. 592 or 556 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Anacharsis of Scythia or Chilon of Sparta. 

Occ. Desire to be recognized as wisest of men. 

Q. Is anyone [of the Hellenes (Diodoros)] wiser than I ? 

R. Myson in Chen is superior to you in wisdom. 

Mode Di, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Eudoxos of Knidos and Euanthes of Miletos ap. Diog. Laert. 1. 
1.30. Diod. 9.5.2. Diog. Laert. 1.9.106-107. 

Indirect—cf. Auson. Sept. sap. 80-81. 

Testimony—Paus. 1.22.8. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: *Hipponax 63 West ap. Diog. Laert. 1.9.107. The god: Musonius 
ap. Stob. Flor. 56.18. 

Comment: The fragment from Hipponax does not indicate who inquired; we learn 
only that Apollo declared Myson wisest ( sophronestatos ) of all men. We should not 
therefore consider this Historical on the ground that Hipponax, who flourished about 
550, was a contemporary of Chilon and perhaps of Anacharsis, whose supposed visit to 
Greece occurred about 592. Hipponax, moreover, does not mention Delphi; and he 
appears only to know a traditional story. 


Q76 (PW247-248). [c. 590 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. (1) Milesians. (2) Ionians and Coans. 

Occ. Finding of a golden tripod in a catch of fish. 

Q. To whom should the find be awarded? (Valerius Maximus). 

R. (1) Give the tripod to the man who is first in wisdom. (2) The war between Coans and 
Ionians will not end until you send the golden tripod which Hephaistos made to the 
house of a man who in his wisdom sees both present and future. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (both versions)—Diod. 9.3.1-2. Diog. Laert. 1.1.28, 33. Incomplete 
(1)—Val. Max. 4.1 ext. 7. 

Indirect—Plut. Solon 4.2. Schol. Aid. on Aristoph. Eq. 1016. 

NP. Direct, Verse (1)—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Pi. 9. Apost.-Arsen. 6.93b. 
Indirect—The god: Porphyry 260.5J ap. Cyr .Jul. 1, p. 28. 

Comment: In the early legend this was probably said to be a pronouncement of 
Apollo at Didyma. The consultants gave the tripod to Thales, whom they found either 
in Didyma or in Miletos; he sent it to Pittakos, from whom it went the round of the 
Seven Wise Men and back to Thales, who dedicated it to Apollo Didymeus or to Apollo 
Delphinios of Miletos (Diog. Laert. 1.1.29). 
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Q77 (PW423). [c. 590 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Chilon of Sparta (Klearchos). 

Occ. Desire for knowledge. 

Q. What is best for man ? 

R. Know thyself. 

Mode A3, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Aristotle frag. 3 Rose ap. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1, 35 iP. Klearchos 
2.3i7M<ip. Stob. Flor. 3.21.26= ap. Mant. Prov. 1.43. Plut. Mor. 116c. Antisthcncs 
ap. Diog. Laert. 1.1.40. Porphyry ap. Stob. loc. cit. Macr. Somtt. Scip. 1.9.2. Suda 
7^334. App. Prov. 1.81. Schol. vet. on Plato Phil. 48c. 

Pseudo-Direct, Prose (Latin)—Cic. Tusc. 1.22.52(5.25.70). Sen. Dial. 6.11.2. 

Indirect—Cic. Fin. 5.16.44; Leg. 1.22.58, 23.61. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Dion Chrys. 4.57. 

Testimony—Apollo: cf. Schol. on Hor. AP 219. 

Comment: In view of Q105, in which Apollo tells Croesus that he must know him¬ 
self to live most happily, I classify this direction as A3, unclear command. For Croesus 
understood it to mean knowledge of his own identity in the sense of knowing his own 
name: he was Croesus. And in truth the maxim is not easy to understand. It may mean 
“Know your place in the world,” “Know that you are a man,” “Know your true self" 
(which also can be given several meanings, including the psychoanalytic), among other 
possible interpretations. 

Q78 (PW494). [c. 540 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Mnesarchos of Samos. 

Occ. Commercial enterprise. 

Q. On a voyage to Syria. 

R. The voyage will be satisfactory and profitable; his wife is already pregnant and will 
bear a son who will excel all past and living men in beauty and wisdom and will be a 
great help to mankind for the whole of life. 

Mode E2, Topic 3a (3d) 

Delphi. Indirect—Iambi. Pyth. 5. 

Comment: The child bom was Pythagoras. Compare Q56, 159; Lio. 

Q79 (PW, p. 72 ad 164). [768-550.] Not genuine. 

C. Hellenes and foreigners. 

Occ. Plague or famine over all the world. 

Q. In what way can their misfortunes end ? 

R. To end their trouble the Athenians must offer pre-plowing sacrifices [proerosia] in 
their behalf [to Demeter (Suda, Scholiasts)]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Aristeides 13.105, 196, and Schol., pp. 55-56, 340 Dind. Schol. vet. on 
Aristoph. Eq. 729 [= Ps.-Eud. Viol. 333]. 

Testimony—Liban. Decl. 1.180. 
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NP. Indirect—Apollo: *Lykurgos ap. Harp. 2 Dind. = ap. Sud. Ei 184 ( ap . EM 303 = 
ap. EGud. 427 Stef. = ap. Cram. Anccd. Ox. 2.437). The god: Schol. on Aristoph. 
PL 1054. 

OP. Olympia. Testimony—Phot. Lex. 2.107 Naber. Bekker Anecd. 1.294. 

Comment: See pp. 162-163. 

Aristcidcs 13.196 attributes this response to the exegetis patrSos of Athens, whom he 
defines at 13.112 as Apollon Pythios. 

According to the legend, as known to Lykurgos, Abaris came to Athens as envoy 
from the Hyperboreans in obedience to this oracle. According to Hippostratos, cited by 
Harpokration, Abaris came to Athens in the third or (1/./.) the fifty-third Olympiad, i.c., 
768 or 568 b.c. The former is more likely to be the time that the legend intended. Others, 
according to Harpokration, dated Abaris in the 21st Olympiad, 696 B.c; but Pindar, he 
adds, dated him in the time of Croesus, i.e., no later than 546, which is more in harmony 
with 568. Pindar does not mention Abaris in Paean 6, where the mutilated lines 62-72 
may refer to this oracle and festival; but the visible words seem rather to indicate Delphian 
offerings. 

Oddly PW do not give this response a number in their corpus, although they refer 
to it and quote sources in their comment on PW164 (= H9). They think that H9 is no 
more than “fresh oracular authority for the custom 0 of offering first-fruits to the Eleu- 
sinian goddesses. But Q79 cannot be an earlier pronouncement of H9. Q79 calls for the 
sacrifice of proerosia , H9 for the offering of first-fruits of the harvest. Q79 is addressed to 
all Hellenes and, according to Lykurgos, to all mankind, since the whole world was 
afflicted with famine or plague or both; H9 is addressed only to the Athenians and their 
league. Most sources of Q79 do not specify any deity as object of worship, and only the 
Suda and Scholiasts indicate Demeter as recipient; H9 specifies the two goddesses, i.e.. 
Demeter and Kore. Q79 has nothing to do with Eleusis: Demeter Proerosia is a goddess 
of the city. 

The story is a variant of the L46 legend; there a famine came over all Hellas, and an 
oracle directed all Hellas to go to Aiakos and ask him to supplicate the gods, or specifi¬ 
cally Zeus, in their behalf. So in Q79 in a time of general famine (plague, loimos, probably 
came in through iotacism), the Hellenes were directed to go to Athens for mediation. 

The story is the cult myth of Demeter Proerosia in Athens. The first observance of 
these rites occurred when all Hellas, or the world, suffered famine, and the Delphic god 
told those who came to him for help that the Athenians would make offerings for them. 
According to Aristcidcs the god called Athens fi^rpoiroXis ru>v Kafmtov. The myth thus 
asserts an Athenian claim to be the center of Demeter worship, alluding to the Eleusinian 
cult, but promoting a Demeter cult in the city. 

The response appears to have been labeled Delphic from the start, although two 
lexicographers ascribe it to an Oracle in Elis, which should be the Zeus Oracle at Olympia. 


Q80 (PW25). [c. 590 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Pellene or Aigina. 

Occ. Defeat in w^r with Kleisthenes of Sikyon. 
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Q. Should we resettle our old city or build another ? 

R. Take the top and you will have the middle. 

Mode A3, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Anaxandrides Delphos 404. ij ap. Prov. Bodl. 207. 

NP. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—The god: Zen. 1.57. Apost. 1.97. 

Comment: Sec pp. 85, 178. 

Q81 (PW26). [c. 600 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Kleotimos for his brother Prokles, tyrant of Epidauros. 

Occ. Weakening of Prokles* power. 

Q. On flight and change of residence. 

R. Prokles will have refuge and a change of residence where he bade the Aeginctan place 
the basket or where the stag casts the horn. 

Mode F, Topic 3I1 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut/ Mor. 403d. 

Comment: See pp. 66-67. 

Q82 (PW27). [c. 560 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Pythagoras, tyrant of Ephesos. 

Occ. Plague and famine in Ephesos, and Pythagoras* fears for himself. 

Q. Request for deliverance from troubles. 

R. He should erect a temple and duly bury the dead. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia (3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Baton 268.3J ap. Ael. frag. 48 = Sud. 773 122. 

Comment: See pp. 76-77. 

Q83 (PW28). [c. 580 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Sicyonians. 

Occ. Famine. 

Q. On a remedy. 

R. They will have one if Dipoinis and Skyllis finish the images of gods. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Pliny NH 36.4.10. 

Q84(PW552). [700-500?] Not genuine. 

C. Syracusans. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They must slaughter the impious man for the apotropaic gods. 

Mode A3, Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—Dositheos 4.401 M ap. Plut. Mor. 310b. 

Comment: Kyanippos of Syracuse made no sacrifices to Dionysos. The angry god 
made him drunk, and he raped his daughter Kyane. Plague came upon the city, and the 
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Pythian Apollo gave the Syracusans this command. No one understood the response 
except Kyane; she killed her father and then herself. Kyanippos and Kyane are mythical 
characters; the Syracusan spring Kyane enters as a nymph into the myth of Hades and 
Persephone as told by Ovid Met. 5.409-437, 464-470; Diod. 5.4.2. The only reason for 
classifying Q84 as Q is that the scene is given as Syracuse, and Syracusans are the consul¬ 
tants. 

Q85 (PW327). [c. 560 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Conspirators against Phalaris. 

Occ. Arrest and torture of the friends Chariton and Mclanippos and their endurance under 
torture. 

Q. How can we attack Phalaris ? 

R. Spare Phalaris now. Blessed are Chariton and Melanippos, guides of divine friendship 
for mortal men. 

Mode Di (Ci), Topic 3j (3Q 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (elegiac)—Heracl. Pont. 2.200M = Ath. i3.6o2ab. Oinomaos ap . 
Eus. PE 5.35, p. 233b. Ael. VH 2.4. 

Comment: See p. 172. 

Q86 (PW495). [c. 555 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Citizens of Agrigentum. 

Occ. Phalaris* tyranny. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Phalaris will fall from power when they become better, more harmonious, and 
cooperative. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e (2a) 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Iambi. Pyth. 221. 

Comment: The citizens became harmonious through Pythagoras* teachings, so that 
they then overthrew the tyrant. 

Q87 (PW30). [659 or c. 570 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Phigaleian exiles. 

Occ. Loss of Phigalia to Sparta. 

Q. On return to their country. 

R. They will not succeed in returning if they try by themselves; but if they should enlist 
a hundred picked men from Oresthasion, they will succeed in returning, when those 
men die in battle. 

Mode F (Ai), Topic 3g (2e) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 8.39.4. 

Comment: The Oresthasians were willing to die in battle for the return of the Phiga- 
leians. It may be that Oresthasians died as allies of the Arcadians against the Spartans; but 
the oracle must be post eventum. It is probable that Pausanias found it in Ariaithos* Arcadian 
history. 
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Q88 (PW31). [c. 560B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ . Contemplated acquisition of Arcadia. 

Q. Do you give us Arcadia ? (Dion Chrysostomos). 

R. Arcadia is too big for you to have; many acom-eating Arcadians will keep you from 
taking it. But I do not deny you: I will grant you Tegca to dance in and to measure its 
plain with cord. 

Mode E3 (Ci), Topic 3i (2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 1.66.2. Lepidus 838.2J ap. Stcph. Byz. 610 Mein. Anth. Pal. 
14.76. Incomplete—Paus. 8.1.6 (3.7.3). Schol. on Aesch. Prom. 450. 

Testimony—Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1.5.575. 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Schol. on Aristcides 46.172, p. 561 Dind. Eust. //. 2.607, 
p. 301. Oracle: Diod. 9.36.2. Incomplete—The god: Dion Chrys. 17.16. Oracle: 
Polyainos Strat. 1.8. Alex. Rhct. Schem. 8.446 Walz. Schol. vet. on Lyk. 482. Tzctzcs 
on Lyk. 479. 

Comment: See pp. 140, 179. 

Q89(PW32). [c. 550B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Defeats in the Tegean War. 

Q. What gods should they propitiate to defeat the Tegeans in the war ? 

R. They should bring in the bones of Orestes, Agamemnon’s son. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 1.67.2. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Aen. Gaz. Theophr. p. 60 Colonna. 

Testimony—Oracle: Paus. 3.11.10. Pliny NH 7.16.74. 

Comment: See pp. 75, 124. 

Q9o(PW33). [c. 550B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Failure to find Orestes’ bones. 

Q. In what place does Orestes lie ? 

R. In Tegea where two winds blow under mighty force, and blow lies on blow and woe 
on woe, is the grave of Agamemnon’s son; if you remove him you will be defender 
[epitarrothos ?] of Tegea. 

Mode D2 (Ai), Topic 3I1 (2e, 3c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 1.67.4. Diod. 9.36.3. Lepidus 838.2J ap. Steph. Byz. 610 
Mein. Anth. Pal. 14.78. 

Testimony—Paus. 3.3.6. 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Schol. on Aristcides 46.172, pp. 561-562 Dind. Incomplete 
—Oracle: Chor. Gaz. 37.4. Suda ^2733. Bckk. Anccd. 1.408. 

Indirect—Apollo: Aen. Gaz. Theophr. p. 60 Colonna. 

Comment: Sccpp. 75, 81,173, 180,186. On the Tegean oracles, Q88-90, sec pp. 93, 
123-124; Crahay 1956; 153—156. 
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Q91 (PW34). [550-500?] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

ft. They should bring the body of Tisamenos from Helike to Sparta. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 7.1.8. 

Comment: See p. 75. 

Q92 (PW35-36). [c. 550B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Glaukos Epikydes’ son of Sparta. 

Occ. Request of a Milesian’s sons that Glaukos return a deposit of silver that their father 
had left with him. 

Q. (A) May I by taking oath seize the silver ? 

ft. (A) For the moment it is more advantageous to take oath and seize the money; so 
swear, since death awaits the oath-keeper too. But Horkos’ nameless son follows 
quickly after without hands and feet, until he destroys the whole family and house. An 
oath-keeper’s family fares better afterward. 

Mode Ai (Di), Topic 3e (id, 3Q 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 6.86C.2. Anth. Pal. 14.91. Incomplete—Paus. 8.7.8 (2.18.2). 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 749P. Schol. vet. on Plato Rep. 363d. Schol. vet. on Juv. 13.199. 
Eust. //. 3.278, pp. 414-415. Apost.-Arsen. 2.84d. Indirect—Juv. 13.200-202. 

NP. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—Apollo: Dion. Chrys. 74.15. 

Q. (B) Forgive me for my words. 

ft. (B) To tempt the god is the same as the deed. 

(Mode Di, Topic 3j) 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 6.86C.2. 

Comment: See pp. 113, 118-119, 121, 179, 180, 212; Crahay 1956: 97-99. 

Q93 (PW49). [c. 560 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Phocaeans. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

ft. They should found Kymos. 

Mode A3, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 1.167.4(165.1). 

Comment: See p. 68; Crahay 1956: 138-140. 

Q94 (PW401). [c. 550 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Boeotians and Megarians. 

Occ. Pestilence (Pompeius Trogus). 

Q. Not stated. 

ft. In the Pontic land they should found a city [sacred to Herakles (Pompeius Trogus)] 
around the olive tree which grows on the tomb of the city-holding hero [Idmon]. 
Mode Ai, Topic 3h (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Pomp. Trog./Justin 16.3.4. Schol Par. on Apollon. Arg. 2.845. 
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NR Indirect—Apollo: * Apollon. Arg. 2.846-849. Schol. vet. on Apollon. Arg. 2.845, 848. 
Comment: See pp. 72, 122. 

PW indicate Herodoros and Promathidas as sources of the scholia on Apollonios 
cited under NP above. It is not clear, however, that the entire scholia arc drawn from 
these historians. The Scholiast on 2.845 limits his citation of Promathidas to the statement 
that the Herakleots, not knowing that the occupant of the tomb was Idmon, called him 
Agamestor, a native hero. The Scholiast on 2.848 limits his citation of Herodoros to his 
statement that the tomb was in the agora. All that the scholia say about Q94 could easily 
be paraphrase of Arg. 846-849; they add nothing to what Apollonios tells us. 

No doubt the response belongs to the foundation legend of Herakleia Pontike, and 
it is possible that Promathidas mentioned it. It is likely that both he and Apollonios took 
their information from Ephoros, whom the Scholiast on 845 cites with anonymous 
authorities for an account of the founding of Herakleia (Ephoros 70.44aJ). Pompeius 
Trogus may have drawn his account from another source, since he does not mention 
Megarians, and his indirect quotation contains no more than a direction to found the city; 
furthermore in his version the Boeotians had to be told a second time (Q95). 

It is probable that the response was attributed to the Delphic Apollo from the outset. 
It is clearly a pseudo-historical response, devised after the identification of Agamestor 
with Idmon. Apparently the Herakleots did not accept this identification; at this tomb 
they worshiped Agamestor as a native hero. The story arose from an attempt of others to 
identify the hero with the Argonaut Idmon; it was part of a widespread effort to attach 
episodes of the Argonautic legend to actual places on the Euxine coasts. On both Idmon 
and Agamestor as Hellenic forms of a pre-Hellenic Bithynian deity see Fontenrose 1959: 
480-481. 

Q95 (PW402). [c. 550 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Boeotians. 

Occ. Defeats in war with Phocians. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The remedy will be the same for the war as for the pestilence [namely, to found the 
colony ordered in Q94]. 

Mode Ei, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Indirect—Pomp. Trog./Justin 16.3.6. 

Comment: See Q94, p. 122. 

Q96 (PW51). [687 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Lydians. 

Occ. Gyges’ usurpation. 

Q. Should Gyges be king of Lydia ? 

R. Gyges should be king, but punishment for the Herakleidai will come upon Gyges' 
fifth descendant. 

Mode Ai (E2), Topic 2a (3f) 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 1.13.2 (91.1-3). Nic. Dam. 10J. 

Comment: See pp. 122, 220; Crahay 1956: 189-191. 
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Q97 (PW244). [c. 680 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Gyges of Lydia. 

Occ. Attainment of wealth and power. 

Q. Is any mortal happier than he is ? 

R. Aglaos of Psophis is happier. 

Mode Di, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Indirect—Pliny NH 7.46.151. 

Testimony—*Val. Max. 7.1.2. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Musonius ap. Stob. Flor. 56.18. 

Q98 (PW50). [612/11.] Not genuine. 

C. Envoys of King Alyattcs of Lydia. 

Occ. Alyattcs* malignant illness. 

Q. On his illness. 

R. Apollo will not answer until Alyattes restores the temple of Athena which he burned 
at Asscsos in Milcsia. 

Mode Ai (Ci), Topic ia 
Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 1.19.3. 

Comment: At 1.22.4 Hcrodotos says that Alyattes built two temples for Athena 
Asscsia instead of one. Chorikios of Gaza (2.77), who mentions no oracle, saying only 
that Alyattes learned the cause of his illness, adds tu> pev (veep) to TrX'qppeX'qpa Xvcuv, rat 
8 e 0 €panevojv to vooijpa ... If we put this together with Herodotos* account, we 
perceive that Alyattes had to build one temple in order to receive a response on his 
sickness, and that in this response he was told to build another temple to Athena. This 
accounts for the two temples. See Crahay 1956: 191-193. 

Q99 (PW52). [c. 550 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Envoys of King Croesus of Lydia. 

Occ. Croesus* design of testing the Oracles with a view to further inquiries. 

Q. What is King Croesus of Lydia doing now ? 

R. I know the numbers of the sands and dimensions of the sea; I hear the dumb and the 
man who docs not speak. I smell a hard-shelled tortoise boiled with lamb meat in a 
bronze pot, which has a bronze bottom and a bronze lid. 

Mode D2, Topic 3I1 (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 1.47.3 (6.125.2). Suda Kz 500. [CIG 1724, reported 
by Cyriacus of Ancona as an inscription seen at Delphi in fifteenth century]. In¬ 
complete—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.21, p. 212c; 34, p. 230b (5.20, p. 2nd). Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. 1.481. Origcn Cels. 2.9, p. 393. Eus. Contra Hier. 14. Elias Prol. 25, p. 72 
PACA 18.1. Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Ach. 3. Schol. on Lucian Zeus Tr. 30. 

Direct, Prose—Malalas p. 155. Kedr. p. 240. 

Pseudo-Direct, Prose (Latin)—Tert. Or. 17. 

Indirect—Plut. Mor. 512c. Philostr. Apollon. 6.11, p. 222. Tert. Apol. 22.10. Them. Or. 
7.97c. Liban. Or. 11.169. 
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Testimony—Xen. Cyr. 7.2.17. Parian Marble A41. Lucian Zeus Cat. 14; Zeus Tr. 30; 
Bis acc. 1. Max. Tyr. 3.1b, 29.7a (cf. n.6cd). Them. Or. 19.227c!. 

NP. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—Apollo: Aristeides 49.377. Porph. Plot. 22. John Chrys. 
S. Bab. 15, p. 555 Migne 50. 

Comment: See pp. hi, 113, 114, 212. 

Qioo(PW53). [c. 548 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Envoys of King Croesus of Lydia. 

Occ. Croesus’ projected war on the Persians. 

Q. Should I make war on the Persians? And with what army should I ally myself? 

R. If you make war on the Persians [if you cross the Halys (verse form)], you will 
destroy a great realm. Find the strongest Hellenes and ally yourself with them (Hcro- 
dotos). 

Mode E3 (Ai), Topic 2e 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.20, p. 212b; 21, p. 2i2d. Max. Tyr. 5.2a, 
11.2. Theodor. Gr. aff. cur. 10.139. Malalas p. 155. Kedr. pp. 241, 251. Suda /C2500, 
H673. Thomas Mag., Schol. on Eur. Or. 165 = Schol. on Nic. Dam. 68J, Fontenrose 
1942a: 222. 

Indirect—*Herod. 1.53.3, ^9-2, 9M (46.3, 75.2, 86.1). Lucian Zeus Cat. 14; Zeus Tr. 
20 (43). 

Testimony—Parian Marble A42. Nic. Dam. 68.13J. Dion Chrys. 10.26. Lucian Alex. 
48; Philopatris 5; Charon n. Eust. //. 2.865, p. 366. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: John Chrys. S. Bab. 16, p. 557 Migne 50. Nonnos Abbas 
1.96, p. 1036 Migne 36. Kosmas p. 433 Migne 38. Elias Pro. Cat. 230a, p. 126 PACA 
18.1. The god: Schol. vet. on Soph. Trach. 1. Oracle: Aristotle Rhet. 1407a. Diod. 

9.311. 

Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Apollo: Cic. Div. 2.56.115. Oracle: Chalcid. Tim. 167. 
Testimony—Apollo: Clem. Alex. Protr. 38P. David Comm. Plat. p. 27b Br. 

Comment: See pp. 67, hi, 112, 113-114, 123. 

Q101 (PW54). [c. 548 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Envoys of King Croesus of Lydia. 

Occ. Desire to know the future of his reign. 

Q. Will my monarchy last long ? 

R. When a mule becomes king of the Medes, then flee to the Hermos; don’t stay and 
don’t be ashamed to be a coward. 

Mode B (Ci), Topic 3I1 (2a, 3e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 1.55.2 (91.5). Dion Chrys. 13.7. Incomplete—Oinomaos 
ap. Eus. PE 5.24, p. 218b (21, p. 2i3ab). 

Indirect—Them. Or. I9.226d. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Plato Rep. 566c. Oracle: Diod. 9.31.2. Anth. 
Pal. 14.112. Incomplete—Oracle: Plato Rep. 566c. Cf. Ath. i4.63od (verse 3 quoted, 
but not as an oracular utterance). 

Testimony—Oracle: Tzetzes on Hes. OD 45, p. 22 Heins. 

Comment: See pp. 68, 81, 113, 114, 125, 139, 169, 179, 185. 
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Q102 (PW55). [c. 550 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Envoys of King Croesus of Lydia. 

Occ. His son’s dumbness. 

Q. How can my son speak? (Diodoros). 

R. Foolish King Croesus, do not wish to hear your son speaking in your halls. It is much 
better that he do not; for he will speak first on an unlucky day. 

Mode Ci (E2), Topic 3I1 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 1.85.2. Diod. 9.33.2. Anth. Pal. 14.79. 

Comment: See pp. 113, 114, 139, 178, 179, 182, 186. 

Q103 (PW56). [546 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Envoys of Croesus. 

Occ. Persians’ defeat and capture of Croesus. 

Q. Is Apollo not ashamed of having encouraged Croesus with his oracles to make war on 
the Persians in the belief that he would destroy Cyrus’ power, from which enterprise 
he shall have Croesus* chains as first-fruits ? And is it the custom of Hellenic gods to be 
unthankful ? 

R. Not even deity can escape destiny. Croesus has expiated a misdeed of his ancestor five 
generations back, who, serving a woman’s guile, killed his lord and took a throne that 
was not his. Although Apollo wanted the fall of Sardis to happen under Croesus’ sons 
and not in Croesus’ reign, he could not persuade the Moirai; the best that he could 
do was to persuade them to postpone the fall of Sardis for three years. Then Apollo 
saved Croesus from burning. Croesus does not rightly blame the Oracle. When 
Apollo predicted that if Croesus made war on the Persians he would destroy a great 
realm he should have sent to ask whether Apollo meant Cyrus* realm or his own. Since 
Croesus did not understand the response properly, he must blame himself. Again 
he did not understand what Apollo said about a mule: Cyrus was the mule, being 
child of a superior Median mother and an inferior Persian father. 

Mode D2, Topic 3h (2a, 2e, 3Q 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Herod. 1.91. Incomplete—Liban. Or. 25.7. Anth. Pal. 14.80. 
Testimony—Nic. Dam. 68.13J, Lucian Alex. 48. 

Comment: See pp. 114-115. On the Croesus oracles, Q99-103, see pp. m-115; 

Crahay 1956; 182-202. For unspecific allusion to them see Cic. DiV. 1.19.37. 

Q104 (PW249). [c. 575 b.c. ?] Not genuine. 

C. Croesus’ envoys. 

Q. (A) What should he do to have sons ? 

R. (A) None. 

Q. (B) What should he do to have sons ? 

R. (B) He will have sons. 

Mode E2, Topic 3 a 

Delphi. Indirect—Xen. Cyr. 7.2.19. 

Q105 (PW250). [c. 550B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Croesus’ envoys. 
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Occ. His sons’ misfortunes. 

Q. What should I do to live the rest of my life most happily ? 

R. If you know yourself you will live most happily. 

Mode A3, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Xcn. Cyr. 7.2.20 (25). 

Comment: Cf. Q77, the response “Know thyself.” No doubt Xenophon invented 
Q104 and Q105 for his Cyrus romance; they surely do not belong to the Croesus legend. 
They might be classified as Fictional; but they concern an historical person in a work 
that purports to be historical. 

Q106 (PW57). [c. 550 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Contemplated gilding of the face of Apollo’s image at Amyklai. 

Q. From whom should they buy gold ? 

R. They should go to’Croesus the Lydian and buy gold from him. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Indirect—Thcopompos Phil. 189GH. 

Comment: This is a simple direction in response to a religious question. But it is very 
unlikely that the Spartans would have to go to Delphi to find out that they should buy 
gold from Croesus. Herodotos docs not mention this response. 

Q107 (PW58). [c. 550 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Dclphians. 

Occ. Plague after execution of Aesop. 

Q. On deliverance. 

R. The plague will not cease until they propitiate Aesop. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect— Vita Aesopi W 142. Ox. Pap. 1800.2.55-58. Zen. 1.47. 

Testimony—*Herod. 2.134.4. 

OP. Zeus. Indirect— Vita Aesopi G 142. 

Comment: See Fontenrose 1969: m-113; Crahay 1956: 84-85; Wiechcrs 1961. 

Q108 (PW59). [c. 575 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Aesop. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should tell amusing tales. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3d 

Delphi. Testimony—Avianus Fab. praef. 

Comment: For responses that started men upon their careers see Q208, 252. 


Q109 (PW60). [c. 560 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Dolonkoi of Thrace (or Apsinthians—Scholiast). 
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Occ. Difficult war with Apsinthians (or Dolonkoi). 

Q. How can we escape from our difficulties ? (Scholiast). 

R. Take to your country as founder [oikistes] the man who first invites you to the hospi¬ 
tality of his house as you go from the temple. 

Mode B, Topic 3I1 (2c) 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Schol. on Aristeides 46.168, p. 551 Dind. 

Indirect—*Herod. 6.34.2. 

Comment: See p. 220, Qm. 


Quo (PW61). [c. 560 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Miltiades the Elder (or Apsinthians—Scholiast). 

Occ. The Dolonkoi’s (or Apsinthians’) request that in accordance with Q109 Miltiades 
become their oikistes. 

Q. Should he do what the Dolonkoi ask him ? [Is Miltiades the man you mean ? (Scho¬ 
liast).] 

R. He should do so. [The god means Miltiades (Scholiast).] 

Mode A1, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Indirect—Schol. on Aristeides 46.168, p. 551 Dind. 

Testimony—*Herod. 6.35.3-36.1. 

Comment: See Qm. On Q109-110 see Crahay 1956: 263-266. 


Qm (PW62). c. 560 B.C. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Plan to colonize Thracian Chersonese. 

Q. Who is the best man to make leader ? 

R. They should appoint Miltiades commander; if they do so their enterprise will succeed. 
Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Indirect—Nepos 1.3. 

Comment: This is an alternative to Q109-110 and, although Nepos is our only 
authority, may be accepted as authentic. It is clear and simple in mode, topic, and expres¬ 
sion; the only reservation may be that Nepos* report is not exact, and that originally 
this was a sanction of an Athenian project of founding a colony in the Chersonese under 
Miltiades. Herodotos reports a foundation legend which includes an oracle with the 
theme of the first-met (Q109). His story is improbable, since it is unlikely that the 
Thracians would have traveled all the way from Delphi to Athens before anyone invited 
them into his house (and that the Pythia knew that this would happen). In the legend 
Quo reflects Qm. 

Q112 (PW63). [c. 545 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Cnidians. 

Occ. Continued injuries to workmen who were cutting through the Cnidian isthmus. 
Q. On the cause. 
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R. Do not fortify or dig through the isthmus; Zeus would have made it an island if he 
had wanted to. 

Mode Ci (Di), Topic 2e (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter)—Herod. 1.174.5. Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.2 6, 
p. 220c. Anth. Pal. 14.81. 

Testimony—Paus. 2.1.5. 

Comment: See Crahay 1956: 327-328. 

Parke (1956: 141) thinks the story that Hcrodotos tells credible, and finds it signi¬ 
ficant that he heard it from the Cnidians, adding, “The oracle contained nothing for 
Delphi to record with pride,. ..” But surely there is nothing in this response to discredit 
Delphi: why should Apollo not express Zeus’s will that Knidos remain a peninsula? It 
seems somewhat more discreditable to Knidos. 

The feature of repeated injuries to the workmen arouses suspicion, and so docs that 
of sending to Delphi on this matter. Time was short; Harpagos was approaching in his 
conquest of the coast. It is true that the Cnidians themselves apparently said that they 
went to Delphi, although Didyma was close, a short voyage by sea up the coast. The 
reason is surely because Didyma was not in operation between 494 and 334; and it was in 
this period that Hcrodotos heard the story from the Cnidians. Around 450 they had 
forgotten Didyma. But the story remains suspicious; and Didyma surely did not make 
this pronouncement either. 

The story was meant to explain the visible cuttings of the projected canal—Harpagos’ 
arrival may have stopped work on it; or perhaps the task was too big—and the Cnidians* 
failure to resist the Persians. It is therefore a post eventum oracle, an “excuse for non-resis¬ 
tance’* (How and Wells 1912: 1.134). The prohibition of a canal could be an acceptable 
answer to an inquiry whether a canal should be dug; but the gnomic content is a dubious 
feature, and so is the expression in iambic trimeter. It may be a quotation from an iambic 
poet’s composition. 


Q113 (PW64). [535-530.] Not genuine. 

C. Agyllaioi. 

Occ. Strange afflictions of men and beasts that passed the stoned Phocaeans’ grave. 

Q. How to expiate their guilt. 

R. They should make sacrifices to the dead Phocaeans and hold games for them. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 1.167.2. 

Comment: Sec Fontenrose 1968:97-98. Crahay (1956: 80-81) thinks that this response 
can be genuine. 


Qii4(PW65). [c. 520 b.c.] Not genuine. 
C. Siphnians. 

Occ. A time of prosperity. 

Q. Can the present prosperity last ? 
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R. When there are white prytaneia and a white agora in Siphnos, then there should be an 
observant man to notice a wooden company and a red herald. 

Mode C2 (F), Topic 3h 

Delphi Direct, Verse—Herod. 3.57.4. Anth. Pal. 14.82. 

Comment: Sec pp. 65, 169; Crahay 1956: 258-260. 

If the response clearly indicated these events as signs of an end of prosperity, the 
mode would have to be classified as F. As the response is expressed it must be taken as an 
unclear warning, C2. 

Q115 (PW66). c. 520 b.c. 

C. Siphnians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should offer at Delphi a tithe of the proceeds from the mines. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 
Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 10.11.2. 

Testimony—Acl. frag. 345 ap. Sud. S$i\. 

Comment: Consequently the Siphnians built their treasury at Delphi as depository of 
the tithe. 

Q116 (PW67). [c. 525 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Envoys of Polykrates, tyrant of Samos. 

Occ. (1) Celebration of Pythia and Delia at the same time on Delos (Epicurus). (2) Holding 
an agonistic festival after dedicating Reneia to the Delian Apollo (Zenobios). 

Q. (1) Am I making the sacrifices at the appointed time ? (2) Shall I call the games Pythia 
or Delia ? 

R. They are both Pythia and Delia for you. 

Mode D2, Topic ia (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (lyric)—Epicurus ap. Phot. Lex. 2.121 Nab. = ap. Sud. Til 128 = 
ap. Apost. 15.9. Zen. 6.15. Suda T175. 

Comment: This is a proverb made into a cryptic forecast of Polykrates* death. 
Polykrates could not have founded the Delia festival, which was the same as the Apoll- 
onia, known to the poet of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo (3.146-164); see Roussel 
1925: 27; Laidlaw 1933: 45-49. There is no record of a Pythian festival on Delos. 

Q117 (PW68). [c. 510 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Phocians. 

Occ. Thessalian invasion. 

Q. Let us escape the approaching danger. 

R. I shall match mortal and immortal in battle; I shall give victory to both, but more to 
the mortal. 

Mode E3, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 10.1.4(10). 

Comment: The Thessalians* watchword was “Athena,** the Phocians* was “Phokos,** 
ancestral hero. The Phocians won the final victory after a Thessalian success. 
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Q118 (PW69). [c. 550 b.c.] Not genuine. ' 

C. Cyrenaeans. 

Occ. Accession of a crippled king. 

Q. In what way can they best organize the state ? 

R. They should bring a lawgiver from Mantineia. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2b 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 4.161.2. 

Testimony—Hermippos ap. Heracl. Lemb. Epit. Herm ., Ox. Pap. 1367.19-39. 
Comment: See p. 121. 

Q119 (PW70). [c. 530 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Arkesilaos III of Cyrene. 

Occ . Gathering of an army in Samos to restore him to Cyrene. 

Q. On his return. 

R. Apollo grants the kingship of Cyrene to eight generations of Battiads, to four kings 
named Battos and to four named Arkesilaos. Do not attempt more than that. Be calm 
when you return. If you should find the oven full of jars, do not bake them, but send 
them on their way. But if you bake them, avoid the seagirt land; otherwise you and 
the prize bull will die together. 

Mode C2 (E2), Topic 3h (2a) 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Herod. 4.163.2-3. 

Comment: See pp. 61, 207. On Qi 18-119 see Crahay 1956: 122-126. 

Q120. [c. 550B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. King Arkesilaos II of Cyrene. 

Occ. Misfortunes. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The gods are angry. The later kings do not rule like the first Battos. He was adequate 
to the title of king and ruled popularly, especially keeping up the worship of the gods. 
But his successors rule ever more tyranically. They appropriate the public funds and 
neglect reverence for the gods. 

Mode Di, Topic 2a (ib) 

Delphi. Indirect—Diod. 8.30.1. 

Comment: This seems to be an alternative to Q119. On Qi 18-120 see pp. 120-123. 

Q121 (PW72). [c. 510B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Dorieus of Sparta. 

Occ. Plan to found a colony of Spartans in Sicily. 

Q. Will he take the land against which he is setting forth ? 

R. He will take it. 

Mode E2, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 5.43. 

Comment: See p. 158; Crahay 1956: 142-145. 
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Q122 (PW73). [Before 510 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Amyris and other envoys of Sybaris. 

Occ. Concern for the city’s future. 

Q. Until when shall we be prosperous ? 

R. You will continue to feast if you continue to honor the gods, but when you reverence 
a mortal before a god, then war and civil strife will come upon you. 

Mode F (Ai), Topic 3h (ib, 2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Timaios 566.50J ap. Ath. I2.520ab. 

Indirect—Suda ^1684. Eust. //. 2.595, p. 298. Diogen. 3.26, ms. C. Apost. 2.60. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Steph. Byz. 589 Mein. 

Comment: See pp. 76, 170, 172. 

Q123 (PW74). [515-510]. Not genuine. 

C. Sybarites. 

Occ. A spring of blood gushing forth in Hera’s temple after their killing of a citharode 
who was suppliant at Hera’s altar. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Leave my tripods; much blood dripping from your hands keeps you from my temple. 
I shall give you no response. You killed the Muses’ servant at Hera’s altars and did not 
avoid the gods’ punishment. Evildoers and their children soon meet implacable 
justice, and woe upon woe comes upon their houses. 

Mode Ci (Di), Topic 3f (1 d) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Acl. VH 3.43. 

Comment: Sec pp. 76, 77. Cf. Q92 for the concluding statement. 

Q124 (PW79). c. 510 B.c. 

C. All Spartans. 

Occ. Desire to end Pcisistratid tyranny; Klcisthcncs induced the Pythia to give this 
response to all Spartan consultants, whatever their question. 

Q. Any Spartan question. 

R. Free Athens. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Nonnos Abbas 3.3, p. 1060 Migne 36. Kosmas p. 561 (567) 
Mignc 38. 

Indirect—*Herod. 5.63.1, 6.123.2 (5.66.1, 90.1, 91.2). Aristotle Ath. Rol. 19.2, 4 = 
Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Lys. 1153. Plut. Mor. 86od. Schol. on Aristeides 13.120, p. 
118 Dind. 

Comment: Sec pp. 121, 239; Crahay 1956: 165, 280-289. 

Craliay believes that Klcisthcncs did not bribe the Pythia to give this response to all 
Spartan consultants, as the Spartans later accused him of doing. He and his family moved 
more subtly. They persuaded the Dclphians to take an anti-tyrannical stand, circulating 
a new kind of political literature, “lc pamphlet oraculairc,” which showed how the gods 
through oracles had opposed despots and tyrants. 
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The direct-prose form of Nonnos Abbas and Kosmas is probably based on the 
indirect form of Herodotos and Aristotle. 

Q125 (PW80). 510/9. 

C. Athenians under Klcisthenes. 

Occ. Need of eponyms for the ten tribes of the new constitution. 

Q. Out of a hundred names presented the Pythia should select ten. 

R. Name the tribes Erechtheis, Kckropis, Aigeis, Pandionis, Athamantis, Antiochis, 
Leontis, Oineis, Hippothontis, Aiantis. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2b 

Delphi. Testimony—Aristotle Ath. Pol 21.6. Aristcidcs 13.192, 46.215, and Schol. on 
13.192, p. 331 Dind. Paus. 10.10.1. Poll. Onom. 8.110. 

Comment: See pp. 222, 226. 

Q126 (PW75). [c. 530 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Crotoniates. 

Occ. Pestilence and civil strife after the forces of Croton, Mctapontum, and Sybaris killed 
fifty suppliant youths at Athena’s image and altar in Siris. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The evil will cease when they placate Athena’s offended deity and the souls of the 
murdered men. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Pomp. Trog./Justin 20.2.6. 

Comment: See p. 76. Cf. Q122, 123. 

Q127 (PW76). [c. 580 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Crotoniates. 

Occ. War with Locri. 

Q. They wanted means of victory and a happy outcome. 

R. When they vanquish the enemy with vows, then they will do so with arms. 

Mode F, Topic ib (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Pomp. Trog./Justin 20.3.2. 

Comment: Sec p. 79. 

Croton vowed a tenth of the spoils, but the Locrians vowed a ninth and won the 
battle. 

Q128 (PW77). [c. 580 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Leonymos of Croton. 

Occ. Malignant wound received in battle with Locrians. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He should go to the island of Lcukc, where Aias will appear to him and heal his 
wound. 

Mode Ai (E2), Topic 3e (3g) 
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Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 3.19.12. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: *Conon 18. 

Comment: See pp. 77-79, Q129. 

Q129 (PW78). [c. 580 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Phormion of Croton. 

Occ. Malignant wound received at Sagra. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He should go to Lakedaimon, where the first man who invites him to dinner will be 
his physician. 

Mode F (Ai), Topic 3g (3e, 3h) 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Theopompos 352 GH ap. Sud. <£604. 

Comment: Sec p. 79. On the incurabe wound see Q128; L34, 120. 

Qi3o(PW8i). [After 506 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Thebans. 

Occ. Defeat from Athenians at the Euripos. 

Q. How to punish Athenians. 

R. They will not have vengeance from themselves, but they should refer it to the many- 
voiced and ask the nearest. 

Mode A3 (E2), Topic 2e (2b, 3g) 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 5.79.1. 

Comment: Sec p. 71; Crahayi956: 272-273. 

Q131 (PW82). [c. 505 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Contemplated war on Aigina because of Aeginetan raids on their coast. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should delay the war for thirty years and start it in the thirty-first after assigning 
a tcmcnos to Aiakos; and they will be victorious. But if they attack right away, they 
will eventually subdue Aigina, and will suffer and do much before success. 

Mode A1 (Cl, E2), Topic ia (2e) 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 5.89.2. 

Comment: See Crahay 1956: 274-276. 

Q132 (PW83). [Before 600 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Pelasgians of Lemnos. 

Off. Barrenness of land, women, and flocks, with consequent famine. 

Q. Request for deliverance from present ills. 

R. They should pay the Athenians whatever penalty they demand of them. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2d 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 6.139.2. Schol. on Aristcides 13.in, p. 79 Dind. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Chor. Gaz. 17.85. 
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Comment: See Crahay 1956^68-270. 

The Scholiast does not mention Delphi or Apollo, but cites Hcrodotos, and therefore 
recognizes the Delphic Apollo as the speaker. No doubt Chorikios also knew this re¬ 
sponse from Herodotos. 

Q132 could be considered Legendary. The time when the Pclasgians carried off 
Athenian women from Brauron and afterwards killed them and their children is set in 
the indefinite past, long before 510-500, in which decade the Athenian conquest of 
Lemnos took place. Yet the story probably docs not contemplate an interval of more 
than 300 years from the crime until fulfillment of the condition which the Pclasgians 
imposed before they would grant the Athenians’ demand (that they surrender the island); 
but probably intends a shorter time by “very many years after this.” The oracle is 
connected with an historical event; it is the actual conquest that inspired invention of it. 
Moreover Brauron was probably not Athenian before 800. 

The narrative shows the pattern of offended deity, Artemis in this instance; sec pp. 
76-77. But the story is peculiar in that the Pclasgians did not carry out the oracle’s 
direction to pay the Athenians whatever penalty they asked; they put a condition on 
fulfillment—that whenever the Athenians should sail in one day from Athens to Lemnos 
before a north wind they would yield the island to them—a seeming adynaton\ but 
Miltiadcs sailed from the Athenian Chersonese (sec Q109-110) to Lemnos in a single day. 
In spite of the Lemnians* not really doing what the oracle demanded, the famine appar¬ 
ently came to an end. 

Q133 (PW572). [c. 500 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Plague or crop failure following upon murder of a Metragyrtes. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should appease the Mother of the Gods’ wrath [or the murdered man (NP 
sources)]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi . Indirect—Jill. Or. 5.159b. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Suda M 1003. Phot. Lex. 1.422 Naber. Apost. 11.34. 

Testimony—Oracle: Suda £99. Schol. Ven. on Aristoph. Pi. 431. 

Comment: This too should perhaps be placed among Legendary responses. Yet 
Nilsson, Parke, and others, who arc inclined to accept it as genuine, would date it around 
500 b.c.; and some scholars would place it around 430. It was probably in the late sixth 
century that the cult of the Asian Mother of the Gods came to Athens and that Galloi or 
Metragyrtai first appeared there. Julian refers to the Mother’s priest as a Gallos, a term 
that certainly docs not belong to the prehistoric period. Yet we must realize the frequency 
of anachronism in legends: the very presence of Delphic oracles in legends of the Bronze 
Age is anachronistic. The Suda and Scholiast, who have a single source (probably a 
lexicon), report that the Metragyrtes predicted the coming of the Mother in search of 
Korc. This would place the event before Dcmetcr’s visit to Elcusis. Both this tradition 
and Julian identify the Mother with Demeter. 
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The evidence is very late, not before the fourth century a.d. Julian is our earliest 
authority, and his text is somewhat different from the lexicographers* version. Julian’s 
reading is “Appease the wrath of the Mother of the Gods.** The other sources have 
“Appease the murdered man.’* Only Julian refers this response to the Delphic Oracle; 
the others merely mention a chresmos. The story is aition of the Athenian Metroon ; and the 
response was probably unattributed at first. It is the common story of offended deity. 
See Nilsson 1967: 630, 725-727. 


Q134 (PW84). [494 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Argives. 

Occ. Concern for their city’s security. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. When the female defeats the male and drives him out, winning glory in Argos, many 
Argivc women will weep. In future men will say, “A terrible triple-coiled snake has 
perished, vanquished by the spear.” Then, Milctos, deviser of wicked deeds, you will 
become a feast and gift for many men; your wives will wash feet for many long¬ 
haired men; and my temple at Didyma will be in others’ charge. 

Mode F (E3), Topic 3I1 (id, 2c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 6.19.2, 77.2. Anth. Pal. 14.89, 90. Incomplete—(1-3) 
Paus. 2.20.10. (6-9) Tzetzes Chil. 8.3-6. 

NP. Direct, Verse, Incomplete (1-3)—Oracle: Suda T260. 

Comment: See pp. 70-71, 169, 186; Crahay 1956; 172-179. 

This is the so-called epicene oracle, which Herodotos alone reports as a single 

response. 


Q135 (PW85). [c. 520B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Telesilla of Argos. 

Occ. Sickness. 

Q. On recovery of health. 

R. She should serve the Muses. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

NP. Indirect—The god: Socrates of Argos 310.6J ap. Plut. Mor . 245c. 


Q136 (PW86). [c. 495 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Kleomcncs of Sparta. 

Occ. War with Argos. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He will take Argos. 

Mode E3, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 6.76.1, 80 (82.1). 

Comment: Sec pp. 68, 69 note 19, 70; Crahay 1956: 169-171. 
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Ql37 (PW87). C. 491 B.C. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Doubts about King Dcmaratos’ legitimacy. 

Q. Is Demaratos Ariston’s son ? 

R. Dcmaratos is not Ariston’s son. 

Mode D2, Topic 3 a 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 6.66.3 (75.3). 

Testimony—Paus. 34.3-6. 

Comment: See pp. 56, 126, 224, 247; Crahay 1956: 163-165. 

King Kleomenes bribed the Pythia, or was accused of doing so, to give this response 
to the Spartan envoys. Compare Q124, about twenty years earlier, another case of 
alleged bribery, which also affected Kleomenes. 

Q138 (PW438). [c. 510 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Titus and Arruns as envoys of King Tarquin of Rome. 

Occ. Strange portents (Livy, Zonaras) or epidemic of sickness afflicting the young and 
mothers in childbirth (Dionysios). 

Q. What was the cause of the sickness ? (Dionysios). 

R. Tarquin will fall from power when a dog speaks with human voice. 

Mode F, Topic 3I1 (2a) 

Delphi. Indirect—Zon. Hist. 7.11, p. 332b. 

Testimony—*Livy 1.56.4-10. Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4.69.2-3. 

Q139 (PW439). [c. 510 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Tarquins’ sons and Brutus. 

Occ. Desire to know who would become king. 

Q. Which of us will inherit Tarquin’s kingdom ? 

R. He who is first to kiss his mother will have the sovereignty of Rome. 

Mode F, Topic 3I1 (2a) 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Prose (Latin)—Livy 1.56.10. 

Indirect—Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 4.69.3. Dion Cass. 2, frag. 11.12. Zon. Hist. 7.11, p. 
332d. Val. Max. 7.3.2. Scrv. Aen. 3.96. Liber de vir. ill. 10.2. 

NP. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Apollo: Ovid Fasti 2.713-714. 

Testimony—Apollo: *Cic. Brutus 14.53. 

Q140 (PW484). [c. 500 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Deinomcnes of Syracuse. 

Occ. Concern for his sons. 

Q. (A) On his sons. 

R. (A) The three will rule as tyrants. 

Q. (B) To their sorrow. Lord Apollo. 

R. (B) He granted Deinomcnes that too as an additional response. 

Mode E2, Topic 2a 
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Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. 403 be. 

Comment: Compare Q59-60, 225. 

Apollo accepts the kledon t the omen of the word spoken; compare H20, when the 
Pythia's chance word was so taken by the consultant. 

Q141 (PW241). [c. 485 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Gclon of Syracuse and Theron of Agrigcntum. 

Occ. Emulation in offering of hecatombs to Apollo. 

Q. With which offerings was Apollo most pleased? 

R. With Dokimos* barlcycakes. 

Mode Di, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect-r-Porph. Abst. 2.17. 

Comment: Compare L57-59. 

Since Dokimos was a Delphian, it is probable that Delphi was meant to be the scene 
of this story, though Porphyry does not mention it. 

Q142 (PW90). 490 B.C. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Appearance at Marathon of a warrior in rural dress who wielded a plowshare. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should honor the hero Echetlaios. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

NP. Indirect—The god: Paus. 1.32.5. 

Comment: One would have expected Hcrodotos to mention this phantom warrior 
and the oracle in his account of Marathon, but he docs not, though he mentions the 
appearance of Phylakos and Autonoos against the Persians at Delphi (8.38-39). Still its 
character and context are unimpeachable. In all ages men have seen phantom warriors 
fighting on their side; e.g., the angels of Mons in the First World War. 

Q143 (PW91). [489 B.q.] Not genuine. 

C. Parians. 

Occ. Discovery that the hypozakoros Timo had helped Miltiadcs in his attempt on Paros. 

Q. Should they kill the woman for telling the enemy how to take the city and for reveal¬ 
ing to Miltiadcs sacred things forbidden to the eyes of a male ? 

R. They should not punish her; she was not the instigator of the wrong; but since Milti- 
ades was fated to end badly, she had appeared to him to lead him on to his undoing. 

Mode Ci (Di), Topic 3f (3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 6.135.2. 

Comment: See p. 78; Crahay: 1956: 266-268. 

Qi44(PW92). [481 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Argivcs. 

Occ. Persian threat to Hellas. 
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Q. What should we do to fare best ? 

R. Hateful to neighbors, dear to the gods, keep your spear inside and stay on guard. 
Protect the head; the head will save the body. 

Mode A3 (E3), Topic 2e (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 7.148.3. Anth. Pal. 14.94. Incomplete—Oinomaos ap. 
Eus. PE 6.7. p. 255cd. 

NP. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Oracle: Chalcid. Tim. 168. 

Comment: Sec pp. 128, 220; Crahay 1956: 321-324. 

Q145 (PW93). [481 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Cretans. 

Occ. Persian threat to Greece. 

Q. Is it better for us to help Hellas ? 

R. Foolish men, do you complain about all the tears that Minos sent you for helping 
Menclaos, because the,Hellenes did not help avenge his murder at Kamikos, but you 
helped them exact vengeance for the woman whom a foreigner carried off from 
Sparta? 

Mode Di, Topic 2e (3Q 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Herod. 7.169.2 (171.2). Anth. Pal. 14.95. 

Comment: See p. 128; Crahay 1956; 324-325. 

As Crahay asserts, this is part of a/fcretan apology for Crete’s failure to help Hellas 
against the Persians. Some clever Cretan thought of the old legend of Minos* death in 
Sicily at the house of Kokalos. The meaning is “Have you not had enough punishment 
from Minos* anger? Do you want more?” 

Q146 (PW94). 481/80. Doubtful. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Persian invasion of Hellas. 

Q. None? 

R. Do not stay; fly to the ends of the earth, leaving your houses and city. For the whole 
body is unsound; nothing is left. Fire and war destroy it. Many fortresses will be 
destroyed, not yours alone. Many temples will burn, and blood drips upon their roofs, 
presaging inevitable evil. Leave the adyton and be ready for woes. 

Mode Ci (Ai, E2), Topic 2c (id) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 7.140.2-3. Anth. Pal. 14.92. Incomplete—Oinomaos ap. 
Eus. PE 5.24, p. 2i6bc. Eus. PE 13.13, p. 689d. Theodor. Gr. aff. cur. 10.140. 
Testimony—Liban. Decl. 20.19. 

NP. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—Apollo: Clem. Alex. Strom. 5.14, 728P. 

Indirect—The god: Suda ^2371. Zon. Lex. 21 1 Titt. 

OP. Bakis. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—Tzctzcs Chil. 9.812. 

Comment: See Q147. 

Q147 (PW95). 481/80. Doubtful. 

C. Athenians. 
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Occ. Receipt of Q146. 

Q. Give us a better oracle for our country; respect these suppliant boughs which we carry. 
Otherwise we shall not leave the adyton, but will stay here until we die. 

R. Pallas cannot appease Zeus with her many prayers. But I shall tell you this immovable 
decree: all Attica will be taken, but Zeus grants Athena a wooden wall that shall 
alone be untaken and will help you and your children. Do not await the onset of 
cavalry and infantry from the continent at your ease, but turn about and leave. You 
will face them sometime again. O divine Salamis, you will lose many children of men 
either at sowing time or at harvest. 

Mode E3 (Ai, Ci), Topic 2e (id, 3I1) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 7.141.3-4, 142.2 (8.41.2, 51.2, 53.1). Oinomaos ap. Eus. 
PE 5.24, pp. 2i6d-2i8c (23, p. 215d). Anth. Pal. 14.93. Incomplete—Dion. Hal. Ars 
Rhet. 6.2. Aristcides 46. 211-213 (186) and Schol., pp. 595, 645, 649 Dind. Plut. Mor . 
828dc. Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1.481. Eus. PE 13.13, p. 689d. Theodor. Gr. aff. cur. 10.140. 
Arg. 2 Aesch. Pers. Schol. on Lucian Zeus Tr. 31, p. 69 Rabe. 

Indirect—Nepos 2.6. Pomp. Trog./Justin 2.12.13. Plut. Them. 10. Aristeides ad Plat. 
4 ap. Phot. Bibl. 248, p. 430 Bekk. Liban. Or. 15.40. Schol. on Lucian Zeus Tr. 20, p. 
64 Rabe. 

Testimony—Lucan BC 5.108-109. Himer. Or. 2.26; Eel. 5.2, 12, 41. Liban. Decl. 9.16; 
10.27, 29; 20.19. Ps.-Thcmistokles Epist. 8, p. 748 Hcrcher. 

NP. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—Apollo: Lucian Zeus Tr. 20. Clem. Alex. Strom. 5.14, 
728P. John Chrys. S. Bab. 16, p. 562 Migne 50. Olymp. Aik. I 224. Schol. vet. on Lyk. 
1418 (1417). The god: Polyainos Strat. 1.30.1-2. Suda ^2371. Oracle: Elias Pr. Cat. 
230b, p. 126 PACA 1 8 . 1. David Comm. Cat. p. 27b Br. Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Eq. 
886, 1040. Eust. ll. 8.97, p. 701. Tzetzes Exeg. II. p. 13 Herm. Schol. on TzctzesExe^. 
II. p. 142 (143) Herm. 

Indirect—Apollo: Max. Tyr. 13.1 (29.7). Arg. 1 Aesch. Pers. Oracle: Aristotle frag. 
399 Rose and Philochoros 328.116J ap. Ael. NA 12.35. 

Testimony—Apollo: Lyk. 1416-1420. Lucian Philopatris 5. Olymp. Gorg. 41.12. 
Oracle: Paus. 1.18.2. 

Comment: Sec pp. 124-128, 157, 171; Crahay 1956: 295-304 on Q146-147. 


Q148 (PW96). 480 b.c. Possibly genuine. 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. Persian threat to Delphi and all Hellas. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Pray to the Winds and it will be better; they will be great allies for Hellas. 

Mode A1 (Ei), Topic ib (2c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.3, 753P. 

Indirect—*Hcrod. 7.178.1. 

Comment: Sec pp. 56, 193, 195; Crahay 1956: 304-308. 

Clement’s verse has the first part only, ending with “and it will be better” (kcu 
A anov carat ); the usual sanction formula is versified. This could be actual approval of a 
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cult of the Winds at Delphi. Compare the unidentified oracle mentioned by Hcrodotos 
(7.189.1), telling the Athenians to summon their son-in-law, i.e., Boreas, as ally. 

Q149 (PW97). [c. 480 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. Fear of Persian attack on Delphi. 

Q. Should they bury the sacred treasures or remove them to another place ? 

R. They should not move them; Apollo is capable of protecting his own. 

Mode Ci (Di), Topic id 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 8.36.1. 

Comment: See pp. 128, 249; Fontenrose 1960a: 198; Crahay 1956: 333-336. 

Qi5o(PW98). [481/0]. Not genuine. 

C. Unknown. 

Occ . Persian invasion. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. When the Persians enter Hellas they are fated to sack the sanctuary at Delphi, and 
after doing so to be entirely destroyed. 

Mode E2, Topic 2e (id) 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Herod. 9.42.3. 

Comment: See Crahay 1956: 336-337. 

The only reason for supposing this ‘‘Delphic” is that it predicts a Persian sack of 
Delphi; Herodotos does not tell us that it was spoken at Delphi itself. He says that it was 
really directed against the Illyrians and Encheleis when they attacked Delphi in the 
distant past. See Fontenrose 1960a: 203-204. If so, this is really a Legendary response. 
Compare the oracle of Bakis that Hcrodotos quotes immediately after this (9.43.2). 
According to Herodotos, the Persians failed in their assault upon Delphi; and in fact there 
is no record of their sacking the place. 

Q151 (PW99). [480B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Unknown. 

Occ. Persian invasion. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Persian of many-colored chariot, having seen, keep your hands off [keep your hands 
from the sacred ?]. 

Mode Ci, Topic id 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Herakl. Pont. ap. Herodian. p. 690 Lentz = ap. Chocr. in 
Theod. Can. p. 163 Hilg. 

Comment: See Parke 1940b. 

PW (p. 43) suggest that this may be part of Q150 as a warning to the Persians not 
to plunder Delphi. The only reason for considering this verse an oracle at all is that 
Herakleides quoted it in his work On Oracles , and that Pollux 7.112 quotes the phrase 
Oerra Ac noiKiA6&i<f>p€ as Delphic (PW257), spoken in 370 b.c. to discourage Jason of 
Pherai. This phrase I have not included in the Catalogue, since it is a fragment and 
nothing else is known about the response. 
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Q152 (PW100). [481/0.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Persian invasion. 

Q. On the war. 

R. People of Sparta, either your city is destroyed by the Persians or it is not, and Lake- 
daimon will mourn a dead king of the Heraklid line. For the might of bulls and lions 
will not stay the enemy in battle; he has Zeus’s might. And I say that he will not stop 
until he has destroyed one of these two. 

Mode F (E2), Topic 2c (3c, 3I1) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Herod. 7.220.4(239.1). Anth. Pal. 14.96. Incomplete—Oinomaos 
ap. Eus. PE 5.25, p. 219b. 

Indirect—Pomp. Trog./Justin 2.11.8. 

Testimony—Eus. PE 5.24, p. 218c. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: Plut. Pelop. 21.3. 

Comment: See pp. 77-78, 128; Crahay 1956: 308-312. 


Q153 (PW101). [480B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Death of King Leonidas at Thermopylae 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should ask satisfaction of Xerxes for the killing of Leonidas and accept whatever 
he gives them. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2d 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 8.114.1 (9.64.1). 

Comment: See Crahay 1956: 312-315. 

According to Hcrodotos, when the Spartan herald asked recompense from Xerxes, 
the king laughed and pointed to Mardonios, saying, “Mardonios will give them [the 
Spartans] the satisfaction they deserve.” The herald accepted the kledon and left: i.e., 
the Spartans would take Mardonios in exchange for Leonidas. Compare Q140. As 
Crahay points out, it is unlikely that the Spartans would have asked Xerxes to pay them 
a penalty in 480; moreover Xerxes would not have been in Mardonios* camp at this 
time, but on his way home after defeat at Salamis. The whole story has traits of folktale 
and fiction. 


Q154 (PW102). 479 b.c. Partly genuine. 

C. Athenians sent by Aristeides. 

Occ. Mardonios* campaign. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should pray to Zeus, Hera Kithaironia, Pan and the nymphs Sphragitides, and 
sacrifice to the heroes Androkrates, Leukon, Peisandros, Damokrates, Hypsion, 
Aktaion, Polycidos. They should fight the battle in their own land on the plain of 
Dcmeter Elcusinia and Kore. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib (2e) 
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Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Arist. 11.3. Clem. Alex. Protr. 35P. 

Testimony—Plut. Mor. 628f. 

Comment: The direction to worship the named gods and heroes is probably genuine. 
The final direction to fight on the plain of Dcmctcr Elcusinia and Kore looks like a post 
eventum addition, which, moreover, allows a story of how the Athenians assumed that 
the god meant the Elcusinian plain, and then found out that there was a shrine of Demcter 
Eleusinia near Plataia. 


Q155 (PW103). [479 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Mardonios, Persian general (Scholiast). 

Occ. Campaign in Hellas. 

Q. How can he take Hellas ? 

R. (1) The Dorians are destined to be driven from the Peloponnesos by the Mcdes and 
Athenians. (2) If the Athenians join the Persians, then the other Hellenes will lose the 
war and their country. 

Mode E2, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Indirect (2)—Aristeides 13.144 and Schol. p. 189 Dind. 

NP. Indirect (1)—Oracle: *Herod. 8.141.1. 

Comment: See Crahay 1956: 315-317. 

Herodotos mentions only logia which the Spartans had heard. Only the Scholiast 
says that Mardonios received this response; he also reports that Mardonios sent to many 
Oracles, including Amphiaraos and Trophonios. 

Q156 (PW104). 479 B.C. 

C. Hellenes. 

Occ. Victory at Plataia. 

Q. On sacrifices. 

R. They should establish an altar of Zeus Elcutherios and not make sacrifice before 
quenching the fire in the country as defiled by the Persians and kindling a clean fire 
from the common hearth at Delphi. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Arist. 20.4. 

Q157 (PW105). 480/79. Probably genuine. 

C. Hellenes. 

Occ. Offerings of first fruits ( akrothinia ) after victory at Salamis. 

Q. Arc the akrothinia sufficient and pleasing ? 

R. Those from the other Hellenes arc, but not those from the Acginetans: from them he 
asks the prizes ( aristeia ) of the naval battle at Salamis. 

Mode Di (Ai), Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 8.122 = Plut. Mor. Syicd. 

Comment: See Crahay 1956: 331-332. 
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Q158 (PW106). [479 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Thcmistoklcs. 

Occ. Arrival at Delphi with offerings of Persian spoils. 

Q. Shall I place the offerings inside the temple ? 

R. Do not put the fine ornament of Persian spoils inside my temple. Send them back 
home at once. 

Mode Cl, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 10.14.5. 

Comment: Hcrodotos docs not mention this incident. Pausanias (10.19.4) saw gold 
Persian shields on Apollo’s temple at Delphi, Athenian offerings from Marathon; hence 
the Dclphians had no objection to receiving Persian spoils. 

Qi59(PW4i8). [481/0.] Not genuine. 

C. Mncsarchidcs. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. You will have a son, Mncsarchidcs, whom all men will honor. He will rise to great 
fame and will wear sacred crowns. 

Mode E2, Topic 3a 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.33, p. 227cd (228c-229b). 

Testimony—Eus. PE 5.32, p. 227a. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Vit. Eur. 1. 

Comment: The child was Euripides. Compare Q59, 78. 

Qi6o(PWio7). [c. 480 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Teisamcnos, Iamid of Elis. 

Occ. Desire for children. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He will win the five greatest contests. 

Mode E3, Topic 3e (3d) 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 9.33.2. Paus. 3.11.6. 

Comment: See p. 220; Fontenrose 1968: 94-95; Crahay 1956: 102-104. 

Q161 (PW108). [c. 510B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Apollonia in Illyria. 

Occ. Famine and sterility following upon the blinding of Euenios. 

Q. What is the cause of the misfortune ? 

R. They wrongly deprived Euenios, guard of the sacred flocks, of his eyesight. The gods 
had sent the wolves, and will not cease avenging Euenios until they pay him the penalty 
that lie chooses and considers just. When that is done, the gods will give Euenios a gift 
that will cause many men to felicitate him. 

Mode A1 (D2, E2), Topic 3f 
Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 9.93.4. 

Comment: See Crahay 1956: 82-84. 

The Apolloniatcs received the same response from Dodona. Without knowing the 
response Euenios chose two fine farms and the best house in Apollonia. The gods gave 
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him the gift of prophecy. He is another Teircsias, receiving the mantic gift in recompense 
for his blindness. The story is essentially that of offended deity; sec pp. 76-77. 

Q162 (PW109). [479/8.] Not genuine. 

C. Polykratcs of Thebes. 

Occ. A rumor that Mardonios had buried a treasure on his tent site at Plataia. 

Q. How may I fmd the money? 

R. Turn every stone. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Zen. 5.63. Suda IJ222 (IJ221). 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Phot. Lex. 2.52 Naber. Tzetzes Chil. 12.788. Apost. 13.91. 
Comment: See pp. 86-87. 

Q163 (PW112). [Before 478 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Take care, Sparta, that from you, sound of foot, no lame kingship grow; for unex¬ 
pected trials will then oppress you for a long time, including a man-killing wave of 
war rolling over you. 

Mode C2 (F), Topic 2a (2e, 3I1) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Mor. 399bc; Ages. 3 (30); Lys. 22. Paus. 3.8.9. 

Testimony—Pomp. Trog./Justin 6.2.5. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: *Xcn. Hell. 3.3.3. The god: Diod. 11.50.4. 

Comment: See pp. 121, 148-150, 154, 161, 165, 171. 

Qi64(PWii3). [c. 476/5.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Plague (desire to take Skyros, Pausanias). 

Q. (A) Not stated. 

R. (A) They should bring Theseus* bones from Skyros to Athens, give them an honorable 
burial, and worship him as a hero [otherwise the famine will not end (Aristcidcs); 
they will not take Skyros (Pausanias)]. 

Q. (B) Where are the bones? 

R. (B) I am sending you a guide. 

Mode Ai (Ei), Topic ia (3g) 

Delphi. Indirect (A)—Plut. Thes. 36.1; Kirnon 8.6. 

NP. Direct, Prose (B), Indirect (A)—The god: Schol. on Aristcidcs 46.172, p. 561 Dind. 
Indirect (A)—Apollo: Acn. Gaz. Theophr. t p. 60 Colonna. Schol. on Aristcidcs 46.241, 
p. 688 Dind. The god: Aristeides 46.241. Oracle: Paus. 3.3.7. Schol. vet. on Aristoph. 
Pi. 627. 

Testimony—Oracle: Schol. on Eur. Hipp. 11. 

Comment: See p. 73. 

Q165 (PW116). [550-500]. Not genuine. 

C. Metapontines. 
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Occ. Appearance of Aristeas in Metapontum bidding them found an altar of Apollo and 
set beside it an image of Aristeas. 

Q. What was the vision of the man ? 

R. They should obey the vision; if they do so, they will fare better. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 4.15.3. Origen Cels. 3.26, p. 463 (27-31, pp. 464-467 passim). 
Comment: See Crahay 1956: 73-75. 

Origen cites Herodotos in his notice of the response. 

Q166 (PW88). [496 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Astypalaeans. 

Occ. Disappearance of Kleomcdcs’ body from the chest in which he had locked himself. 

Q. What happened to Kleomedcs ? 

R. Latest of heroes is Kleomcdcs of Astypalaia; honor him with sacrifices as no longer a 
mortal. 

Mode Ai (D2), Topic ia 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 6.9.8. Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.34, p. 230c. Socr. Hist. eccl. 
3.23, p. 448 Migne. Theodor. Gr. off. cur. 8.115; 10.141. Incomplete—*Plut. Rom. 
28.5. Eus. Chron. ap. Cram. Anecd. Par. 2.154. 

Indirect—Origen Cels. 3.25, p. 462. 

Comment: See p. 130; Fontenrose 1968: 73-79. 

Q167 (PWi 17). c. 470 B.c. Possibly genuine. 

C. Epizcphyrian Locrians. 

Occ. Report that the statues of the boxer Euthymos at Locri and Olympia had been 
struck by lightning on the same day. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Sacrifices should be made to Euthymos. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Pliny NH 7.47.152. 

Comment: Sec Fontenrose 1968: 79-81. 

We may doubt the reported prodigy or suppose it to be a rumor: the coincidence 
could hardly be verified. The response itself is unobjectionable and may have been occa¬ 
sioned simply by Euthymos’ extraordinary athletic prowess. 

Q168 (PW388). [Before 500 b.c. ?] Not genuine. 

C. Epizcphyrian Locrians. 

Occ. Famine following upon ill-treatment of the athlete Euthykles. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Holding the unhonored in honor you will then plow the land. 

Mode A3, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.34, p. 232b. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: *Call. Ait. 3.84 Pf. ap. Dieg. I, Ox. Pap. 2212. 

Comment: Sec pp. 81-82, 84, 130; Fontenrose 1968: 74-79. 
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Q169 (PW118). 460 B.c. Possibly genuine. 

C. Achaeans. 

Occ. Failure of Achaean athletes for two centuries at Olympia. 

Q. For what reason have they failed to win a crown at Olympia ? 

R. They should set up a statue of Oibotas at Olympia as first Achaean victor. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 6.3.8; 7.17.6, 13. 

Comment: See Fontenrose 1968: 74-79. 

As for Q167 we may suppose the response authentic without believing that the 
occasion was that which is alleged. It is certainly not true that no Achaean had won a 
contest at Olympia for two centuries. More likely the Achaeans asked at this time, the 
80th Olympiad, how they might have better success in the contests; or perhaps they 
simply sought a sanction for erecting a statue of Oibotas (but why seek it at Delphi ?). 

Q170 (PW389). [c. 450 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Thasians. 

Occ. Barrenness of land and famine after they threw Theagenes’ image into the sea. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Bring back exiles to the land and you will reap grain. 

Mode A3, Topic 2b 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.34, p. 232a. 

Indirect—*Dion Chrys, 31.97. Paus. 6.11.7. Suda A410. 

Comment: Dion says only that “the god” spoke Q170, but immediately after 
attributes the companion Q171 to the Pythia. 

Q171 (PW390-391). [c. 450 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Thasians. 

Occ. Although they recalled exiles, the famine continued. 

Q. We did as you bid us, but the gods’ wrath continues. 

R. You have cast out and forgotten your great athlete Theagenes [who has fallen in sands 
(Dion)]. 

Mode D2, Topic 3e 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Dion Chrys. 31.97 (elegiac distich). Paus. 6.11.8. 

Comment: On Q170-171 see Fontenrose 1968: 75-79. 

Q172 (PW126). [Before 470 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Corcyraeans. 

Occ. Failure to bring in the huge schools of tuna which a lowing bull had called to their 
attention. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should sacrifice the bull to Poseidon. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 10.9.4. 
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Comment: Sec Pouilloux and Roux 1963: 8-16. 

The Corcyraeans dedicated bronze bulls at Delphi and Olympia. See Map, figure 1, 
no. 1. 


Q173 (PW520). [c. 450 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Eleians. 

Occ. Proposal to remove the bronze Corcyraean bull of Olympia because it had acciden¬ 
tally caused a small boy’s death. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should let the offering stay and cleanse it according to the rites which Hellenes 
employ for an unintentional killing. 

Mode A1, Topic ib 
Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 5.27.10. 

Comment: Pausanias may be reporting a story told by his Olympian guides, or he may 
have taken this from Polcmon’s work on Olympian monuments. 

Q174 (PW114). [After 476 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Plague following on Regent Pausanias’ death (Aristodemos). 

Q. On other matters (Diodoros). 

R. They should move Pausanias* tomb to the place where he died. And as the event had 
brought pollution on them, they must restore to Athena Chalkioikos two bodies 
instead of one. 

Mode A3, Topic ia (ib, 3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—*Thuc. 1.134.4. Diod. 11.45.8. 

Testimony—Nepos 4.5. Paus. 3.17.9. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Aristodemos 1.8.5, 104J. Oracle: Plut. Mot. 56oe. 

Testimony—The god: Ps.-Themistokles Epist. 4. 

Comment: See pp. 129-131. 

Q175 (PW115). [Probably before 470 B.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They must let the suppliant of Zeus Ithomatas go free [else they will be punished 
(Pausanias)]. 

Mode Ai, Topic id 

Delphi. Indirect—Thuc. 1. 103.2. Paus. 4.24.7(3.11.8). 

Comment: According to Pausanias, the seer Teisamenos also advised the Spartans to 
let the revolting Mcssenians go unharmed from Ithome. This is probably the only true 
mantic pronouncement in this event. The seer may have invoked a traditional oracle as a 
Delphic pronouncement; for nothing is said about the time and the circumstances: it is 
referred to the indefinite past. 
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Q176 (PW315). [468/7?] Not genuine. 

C. Tirynthians. 

Occ. Loss of Tiryns to Argos; desire to settle elsewhere. 

Q. Where will you settle us ? 

R. You ask where I shall settle you. I send you to ... to have a home and be called 
fisherman. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Ephoros 70.56J ap. Steph. Byz. 73 Mein. 

Comment: The text, Doric, is very corrupt. Hendess 44 (1877: 41) shows Meineke’s 
attempt to restore it. See also Jacoby’s text in his comment on this Ephoros fragment 
(2.1, p. 57 note). Jacoby believes that the fall of Tiryns mentioned occurred at an earlier 
date when the Peloponnesos was under the hegemony of Argos. These Tirynthians went 
to the place on the coast now called Porto Cheli and founded Halicis, i.e., Fishermen. 

Q177 (PW314). [c. 464 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans (Suda). 

Occ. Manifestations of divine wrath. 

Q. Request for healing (Suda). 

R. It is the same for you to live in Delos and Kalaureia and Pytho and Tainaron. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j (3i) 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Suda ^2371. Oracle: *Ephoros 70.150J ap. Strab. 8.6.14, 
p. 374. Paus. 2.33.2. 

Comment: Reference to Pytho in the text is the only indication that the Pythian 
Apollo may have been represented as the speaker. Probably the poet did not intend these 
verses to be an oracle at all. Ephoros calls the verses a chresmos , Pausanias a logion. The 
Suda is vague about the circumstances of consultation. 

Q178 (PW119). c. 442-440. 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should apportion to Pindar an equal share of all firstlings offered to Apollo. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 9.23.3. 

Comment: It is probable that this instituted hero-worship of Pindar at Delphi follow¬ 
ing his death in 442. 

Q179 (PW120). [c. 445 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Pindar through Boeotian envoys. 

Occ. Desire for knowledge. 

Q. What is best for man ? 

R. He himself knows, being the poet who wrote about Trophonios and Agamcdcs. But 
if he wants a test, it will soon be clear to him. 

Mode Di (E2), Topic 3c 
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Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. I09ab. 

OP. Ammon. Testimony— Vita Amhr. Pind. Eust. Prooem. 29. 

Comment: The story is a form of the fable on death as the best for man. It is attached 
to Pindar and expressed indirectly because Pindar had told the story of Trophonios and 
Agamedes (L9) in a lost poem. Since Plutarch’s notice of Q179 follows closely on his 
notice of L9, taken from Pindar and attributed to Delphi, it is fairly certain that he intends 
the Delphic Apollo as speaker of Q179 too. 

Q180 (PW121). [c. 450 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Blessed city of Athens, having suffered much, you will become an eagle in clouds 
forever. 

Mode E3, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (2-line version)—Schol. on Aristeides 13.196, p. 341 Dind. 

Indirect—Aristeides 13.196. 

NP. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—Oracle: Zen. 2.50. 

OP. Bakis. Direct, Verse (3-line version)—Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Eq. 1013. Incomplete— 
Aristoph. Aves 978. 

Indirect—Aristoph. Eq. 1013, 1087. Schol. vet. on Eq. 1086, Aves 978. 

Testimony—^Aristoph. frag. 230 HG ap. Schol. vet. in Eq. 1013. 

Sibyl. Direct, Verse—cf. Plut. Dem. 19.1. 

Comment: Sec pp. 150-151, 163, 171. 

Since Aristophanes appears to attribute this oracle to Bakis in the Knights and in the 
Birds , I assume that the Scholiasts make the same attribution (unexpressed) of the chresmos 
that they quote, and also that Aristophanes attributed it to Bakis in the Banqueters. He 
probably quoted it there too, but the fragment tells us only that he mentioned it there. 

Q181 (PW122). [Probably before 490 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. The Pelargikon is better unused [end of a response]. 

Mode Ci, Topic id 

Delphi. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—Thuc. 2.17.1. 

Comment: Although Thucydides is our source for this fragment of oracle, it can 
hardly come from a genuine response. Thucydides puts it in the indefinite past, and it is 
possible that he knew no more about the supposed manteion. It probably expresses a 
superstitition in the form of a proverbial phrase that was at some point represented as an 
oracle. 

Q182 (PW493). [c. 470-450.] Not genuine. 

C. Phigaleians. 

Occ. Barrenness of the land and famine following upon the Phigaleian failure to replace a 
destroyed image of Dcincter Melaina. 
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Q. How may we be delivered from famine ? 

R. Arcadians of Phigalcia, Deo gave you the unique life that you lead as nomads and 
farmers. She, deprived of her traditional honors, will soon make you a cannibal and 
child-eater, unless you propitiate her wrath with public libations and adorn her cave 
with divine honors. 

Mode Ai (Di, Ei), Topic ia (3Q 
Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 8.42.6. 

Comment: See pp. 139, 182, 183. 

Q183 (PW127). [c. 500-450.] Not genuine. 

C. Camarina in Sicily. 

Occ. Desire to drain nearby lake. 

Q. Should we drain the lake completely ? 

R. Do not move Camarina; it is better unmoved. 

Mode Ci, Topic 2b 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Serv. Aen. 3.701. Scliol. Vcr. on Aen. 3.701. Incomplete— 
The god: Zen. 5.18. Suda M904. Schol. on Lucian Pseud. 32. Apost. 11.49. Oracle: 
Greg. Cypr. 3.7, Mosq. 4.41. EM 27. 

Indirect—Oracle: *Virgil Aen. 3. 700-701. Sil. It. 14.198. 

OP. Sibyl. Direct, Verse—Orac. Sib. 3.736. 

Comment: See pp. 85-86. 

As ascribed to the Sibyl the response has a second verse, as has also Anth. Pal. 9.685 
(though a different verse), which does not quote the couplet as an oracle, but as an epi- 
gramma demonstrativum. 

Q184 (PW128). [c. 550-450?] Not genuine. 

C. Lipara. 

Occ. Naval warfare with Etruscans. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should fight the Etruscans with as few ships as possible. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 10.16.7. 

Q185 (PW129). [c. 500 B.C. ?] Not genuine. 

C. Parineniskos of Metapontum. 

Occ. Loss of ability to laugh after visiting the Oracle of Trophonios. 

Q. About recovering laughter. 

R. Mother will give it to you at home. Honor her especially. 

Mode E3 (A3), Topic 3g (ib) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Semos 396.10J ap. Ath. 14. 6i4ab. 

Comment: See pp. 69-70. 

Schultz (1909: 76-77, no. 116) takes the two-verse response as a riddle. Semos’ story 
is an anecdote on the reputed effect of a visit to Trophonios—the visitor lost the ability 
to laugh; see Paus. 9.39.13. 
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Q186 (PW131). [c. 445 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Colonizers of Thurii (Diodoros) or Sybarites. 

Occ. Need of a site on which to settle (Diodoros). 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should found a city in that place where they are going to dwell drinking water 
in measure and eating bread without measure. 

Mode B, Topic 3I1 (2c) 

NP. Direct, Verse, partly Indirect—Apollo: Diod 12.10.5. Incomplete (verse only)— 
The god: Zen. 5.19. Phot. Lex. 1.420 Naber. Suda A1561 , A/8i 8. Apost. 11.31. 
Comment: See pp. 81, 156. 

Only Diodoros has the full content. He alone reports the direction to found a city 
where the proverbial conditions will prevail; he names Apollo as speaker and attaches the 
response to the founding of Thurii. The paroemiographers and lexicographers have an 
incomplete sentence in a single verse, “drinking water in measure and eating bread with¬ 
out measure.’* Like Q183 it is never expressly attributed to the Delphic Oracle. The 
parocmiographic tradition attributes it to “ the god,” who spoke the verse to the Sybarites, 
apparently as a warning against their intemperate mode of life. The Crotoniates destroyed 
the Sybarites, who had not heeded the warning. In this version the date of the oracle 
would have to be earlier than 510 B.c. 

Q187 (PW132). c. 433 B.C. 

C. Thurians. 

Occ. Civil strife. 

Q. Whom should they call founder of the city ? 

R. Apollo himself should be considered founder. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Diod. 12.35.3. 

Comment: This seems perfectly acceptable, although the question is more likely to 
have been, “Is it better that we call Apollo founder of the city ?” That is, this was prob¬ 
ably a sanction. 

Q188 (PW133). [c. 437B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Contemplated founding of a colony on the Strymon. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Why, Athenians, do you again want to colonize the many-footed place ? It is difficult 
for you without the gods. For it is not fated until you find and bring from Troy the 
stubble of Resos and bury him in his fatherland. Then you can win glory. 

Mode Ai, Topic la 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Polyainos Strat. 6.53. 

Comment: See pp. 75, 186. 

Q189 (PW125). c. 430 B.C. 

C. Athenians. 
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Occ. Plague following outbreak of Peloponnesian War. 

Q. Not stated. 

R . They should set up an image of Apollo. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 1.3.4. 

Comment: Compare Hio, 30, 41, 51. 

Q190 (PW158). 430 B.C. 

C. Kleonai. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should sacrifice a goat to the rising Helios. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 10.11.5. 

Comment: Compare H9, 28, 29, 50. 

Q191 (PW161). [c. 420B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Delians. 

Occ. Expulsion from Delos. 

Q. (A) Not stated. 

R. (A) Find the place where Apollo was born and make sacrifices there. 

Q. (B) Was the god not bom on our island, but somewhere else ? 

R. (B) A crow will show you the place. 

Mode A3 (E2), Topic ib (3I1) 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. 412c. 

Testimony—*Kallisthencs 124.11J ap. Stcph. Byz. 611 Mein. 

Comment: See p. 73. 

Q192 (PW163). [c. 420 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Mantineians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Mainalia is wintry, where Arkas lies, from whom you got your name; thither I bid 
you go with glad heart to take up Arkas and bring him back to your city where three, 
four, and five roads meet. There make a tcmcnos and sacrifices for Arkas. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 8.9.4 (36.8). 

Comment: See p. 173. 

Q193 (PW166). [416/5.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Proposed war on Syracuse. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should bring the priestess of Athena from Erythrai (or Klazomenai). 
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Mode A3, Topic 3g (id) 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. 403b; Nik. 13.4. 

Comment: Compare oracle of Dodona, Paus. 8.11.12; Dion Chrys. 17.17; see 
Qi 95 . 

Q194 (PW578). [Before 400 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Desire for welfare of the city. 

Q. Hov^ will they fare better ? 

R. If they want good men in their city, they should put the finest thing in their children’s 
ears. 

Mode A3, Topic 3h 

Delphi. Indirect—Stob. Exc. 2.13.89, p. 401 Mein. 4, citing Dion. Chrys. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: *Dion Chrys. 32.3. 

Comment: Dion is the only authority for this response. He says that Apollo spoke it 
to the Athenians. Stobacus, who cites Dion, has the Pythia as speaker. Unless Stobaeus 
has taken this from a lost Chreia , his borrowing illustrates well how a receiver of a story 
can change the details. Not only does Stobaeus assume, probably correctly, that Dion’s 
Apollo is the Pythian, but he also reports an Athenian question, how may they fare better 
—though Dion mentions no question it 32.3, and his response implies that it was “How 
may we have good men in the city ?’’ Stobaeus also phrases the response as a direction to 
put the finest thing in their boys* right ears, whereas Dion’s form refers only to the boys* 
ears without specifying which (although he adds that the Athenians pierced one ear); 
and this fits the moral better. 

This is an oracle in a fable. The Athenians mistook the god’s words and put gold 
earrings in their boys’ ears; in their folly they did not realize that the god meant philoso¬ 
phy. The talc needs consultation of an oracular god; and it is probable that in the story 
which Dion received the Athenians went to Delphi. 

Q195 (PW168). [c. 430 b.c.?] Not genuine. 

C. King Archidamos of Sparta. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should beware of Sikelia. 

Mode C2, Topic 3i 
Delphi. Indirect—Suda Z389. 

Comment: See pp. 59-68. Compare the Dodonaean oracle referred to at Paus. 
8.11.12. See Q193. 

Q196 (PW169). [409-405?] Not genuine. 

C. Locrians. 

Occ. Famine. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Locrian, you have destroyed Trachis, Herakles’ city, and Zeus has given you woes and 
will continue to give them. 
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Mode Di (E2), Topic 3f(2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 6.7, p. 260a. 

Comment: PE 254d, which heads a long extract from Oinomaos (25515-261 b), 
indicates that all oracles quoted arc attributed to the Pythian Apollo. These include Q196 
and Q197. PW think that the occasion was the fall of Trachinian Hcraklcia to the Oe- 
taeans in 409 and that the response is genuine (see Parke 1956: 199-200). But Xenophon 
{Hell. 1.2.18) does not mention Locrians as allies of or included among the Octaeans who 
defeated the Spartans in Trachis. Oinomaos tells us nothing about the circumstances of 
this oracle aside from a hint of famine. The response could well be L. It is unlikely too 
that the Pythia would reproach consultants in this manner. The response is obviously 
incomplete; the message, a direction on what to do, is missing. 

Qi97(PWi7o). [409-400?] Not genuine. 

C. Oetaeans. 

Off. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Oetaeans, do not hasten on in folly of mind. 

Mode Ci, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 6.7, p. 26od. . 

Comment: Oinomaos brings this verse into the context of Q196, and it could be 
part of the same response, or at least connected with the same occasion, as PW suggest. 
But we really know nothing about it; it appears to be just the fragment of a response. 

Q198 (PW171). [404B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Off. Victory over Athens. 

Q. Should they destroy Athens ? 

R. They should not destroy the common hearth of Hellas. 

Mode Ci, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Indirect—Ath. 5-i87d, 6.254b. Schol. on Aristeides 13.196, pp. 341-342 Dind. 
NP. Indirect—The god: Ael. VH 4.6. 

Comment: Certainly Xenophon would have mentioned this response if it were 
authentic. Furthermore it is unlikely that the Spartans would have asked such a question 
at Delphi; they would simply have destroyed the city. 

Q199 (PW173). [Before 395 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Lysander of Sparta. 

Off. and Q. Not stated. 

R. I bid you beware of a sounding hoplite and of a snake, earth’s deceitful son, coming 
behind. 

Mode C2, Topic 3h (2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Lys. 29. Incomplete—Plut. Mor. 408a. 

Comment: See p. 61. 
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Q20o(PWi79). [c. 390B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Delians. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. What should they do to rid themselves of the plague ? 

R. They should double the altar and then sacrifice on it. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect— Viit. Plat. Anon. p. 16 Heeren. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Vitr. Arch. 9,praef. 13. The god: *Eratosthenes ap. Theon. Smym. 
Util. Math. p. 2 Hiller. Plut. Mor. 386c, 579b. 

Comment: This response surely belongs to a philosophical fable. Eratosthenes, our 
earliest source, ascribes it only to “the god.” The fact that one of Plutarch’s notices occurs 
in his essay on the E at Delphi is the only reason for supposing that he means the Delphic 
god. 

One may suppose that the story grew up around a genuine response. The direction 
is simple enough: the god merely directs the Delians to double the size of their altar, 
presumably the great altar of Apollo. It could be a sanction of a Delian proposal to do so. 
If it is a genuine direction, it surely means no more than that, as if a person might tell 
another that he should have a table or cabinet twice the size of that which he has. The 
god’s ministers had no difficult geometric problem in mind, no thought of the paradox 
of doubling the cube. The behest could be carried out by doubling the width. 

Although in this way we might defend the authenticity of Q200, it seems more 
likely to have been designed for the anecdote about Plato. The god tells the Delians that 
doubling their altar will end the present ills of the Delians and other Hellenes. Thinking 
that fairly simple to do, they soon encounter a geometric problem, because they interpret 
the direction literally, that the cube should be doubled, i.e., all three dimensions, doing 
which would make the altar eight times as large in volume. So the Delians refer the 
problem to Plato, who interprets the oracle as the god’s direction to study geometry. 
Cf. Q194. 

Q201 (PW180). [c. 380B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Diogenes of Sinope. 

Occ. When in charge of the mint at Sinope he was urged by his workmen to falsify 
coins; or, having done so, he was in flight from a criminal charge. 

Q. (1) Should I do as I am urged? (2) What should I do to win great fame ? (Diog. Laert. 
6.2.21, Suda). 

R. Debase the currency. 

Mode A3, Topic 3e (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Jul. Or. 6.i88ab (191b, 199b); 7.211c (238b-d). Suda ^334. App. 
Prov. 1.81. 

Indirect—Suda J1144. 

Testimony—*Diog. Laert. 6.2.20, 21. 

OP. Delion at Sinope. Indirect—Chrest. Strab. Ceog. 12.23. 
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Testimony—Diog. Laert. 6.2.20. 

Comment: See p. 70. 

This is a proverb made into a response and attached to Diogenes the Cynic in a 
philosophical fable. Diogenes Laertios reports both versions of the question as indicated 
above under Q. In the second version the story takes the same form as those about Zeno 
and Cicero (Q224, 248). 

According to the Chrestomathia of Strabo and to anonymous authorities cited by 
Diogenes Laertios, Diogenes received this response from Apollo’s Oracle in Sinope, called 
the Delion. It is likely that this was the oracular site of the original story, since it was in 
Sinope that Diogenes encountered his problem. Later the story was brought into the 
tradition that related all philosophers to Delphi. 

Q202 (PW440). [400-396.] Not genuine. 

C. Romans. 

Occ. Swellings of the Alban Lake without rain during their siege of Veii. 

Q. What do the gods’portend by this prodigy? 

R. Veii will not be taken as long as the waters of the Alban Lake continue to overflow 
and reach the sea (Dionysios). [Do not let the water stay in the lake; do not let it flow 
into the sea (Livy).] But if the Romans divert the waters into other channels, so that 
they become dissipated and never reach the sea, then Veii will soon be taken. [When 
the war has ended send gifts to me and renew the sacred rites that have been neglected 
(Livy).] 

Mode F (Ai, Ci), Topic 2e (ib, 3e) 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Prose (Latin)—Livy 5.16.9-11 (15.3, 23.1). 

Indirect—Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 12.13. Plut. Cam. 4.4-5. Val. Max. 1.6.3. Zon. Hist. 
7.20. 

Testimony—App. Ital. 8.1. 

OP. Veientine fata. Indirect—*Cic. Div. 1.44.100. 

Comment: See pp. 65, 171, note 10. 

The sources show clearly that this oracle belongs to Roman legend, which originally 
assigned it to a Veientine soothsayer or to a noble Veientine deserter who revealed the 
fata scripta of Veii to the Romans. Cicero, our earliest source, has only the noble Veientine. 
Dionysios, Livy, Plutarch, and others add the Delphic oracle to the soothsayer or fata , 
both saying the same thing. The oracle itself is essentially in mode F, a contingent 
prophecy: Veii will not be taken if the overflowing waters of the Alban Lake continue to 
reach the sea; or, Veii will be taken when the waters no longer reach the sea—although 
Livy and Plutarch express it in imperative or prohibitory terms. The condition appears to 
be an adynaton, and no doubt was in the original story: the Veientines thought themselves 
secure. But the Romans dug canals and diverted the water to irrigation. 

We might ask whether the conclusion of Livy’s version indicates an actual ritual 
prescription that the Romans received from Delphi at this time (see also Plutarch), a 
command to repair their neglect of the Latin festival. It seems improbable that the 
Romans would have consulted Delphi on such matters at this early date. PW list this 
among legendary oracles. See Parke 1956: 267-270. 
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Q203 (PW181). [Before 367 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Achaeans. 

Occ. Siege of Phana in Aitolia. 

Q. How may we take Phana ? 

R. Observe how large a portion each day protects the city as the people drink and the 
city is refreshed. For thus you may take the fortress of Phana. 

Mode A3, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 10.18.2. 

Comment: See pp. 171 note 10, 181-182, 183, 186. 

The besiegers discovered that a spring with little water, situated outside the walls, 
was Phana’s sole water supply; and so they blocked it. 

Q204 (PW254). [c. 520 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Thessalians. 

Occ. Siege of Keressos, Thespian fort. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Shadowy Leuktra, the Alesian ground, and the sorrowful daughters of Skedasos are 
my concern. There a tearful battle will occur. And no man will see it until the Dorians 
lose their youth when a fateful day comes on. Then can Keressos be taken, and at no 
other time. 

Mode F, Topic 3I1 (2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 9.14.3. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: *Xen. Hell. 6.4.J. 

OP. Chresmologues. Indirect—Diod. 15.54.1-2. Cf. Plut. Pelop. 20.7, 21.1; Ps.-Plut. Mor. 
774<b 

Comment: See pp. 144-148, 178. 

Q205 (PW253). 371 B.c. 

C. Thebans. 

Occ. Approaching battle at Leuktra, 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Content not recorded. 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 4.32.5. 

Comment: The Thebans sent inquirers to the Ismenion, Ptoon, Abai, Delphi, and 
Trophonios. Pausanias records only Trophonios* response, telling them in verse to set up 
the Messcnian Aristomenes’ shield, then in Trophonios* temple (see Q19), as a tropaion on 
the battlefield beforehand. The Trophonios oracle is dubious; but it is probable that the 
Thebans consulted Delphi at this time. 

Q206 (PW255). [Before 371 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. War with Thebes ? 

Q. Not stated. 
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R. The Spartans will be victorious as long as they fight in company with flute players 
and not against flute players. 

Mode A3, Topic 2e 

NP. Indirect—The god: Polyainos Strat. 1.10. 

Comment: All Thebans learned to play the flute; and so the Spartans lost the battle of 
Lcuktra, when their flutcplaycrs did not lead them into battle, as was customary. The 
response purports to be a prediction of the outcome of Lcuktra. It is obviously an aver - 
tissement incompris of narrative. 


Q207 (PW258). [Before 362 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Epaminondas of Thebes. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should beware of pelagos (sea). 

Mode C2, Topic 3I1 
Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 8.11.10. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Suda £1949. 

Comment: See pp. 59, 68. 

Q208 (PW496). [368/7.] Not genuine. 

C. Aristotle. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should engage in philosophy. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3d 

Delphi. Indirect— Vit. Aristot. pp. 427, 438 Rose. Latin Vit. Aristot. p. 443 Rose. 

Comment: Surely Aristotle never needed this direction. The Vita says that he received 
it at the age of seventeen. It is another example of the effort to give Delphi credit for all 
philosophers’ careers. Cf. Q201, 224, 248, 252. 

Q209(PW554). [c. 350B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Baby girls born ugly in appearance. 

Q. What cure can they find ? 

R. Through the wrath of Aphrodite recently offended this disease befell Sparta. The 
goddess will cease from wrath when she is honored with an image. 

Mode A1 (D2), Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Chor. Gaz. 29 arg., 16 (2-3, 90). 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: *Paus. 3.18.1. 

Comment: Pausanias saw an image of Aphrodite Ambologera near the statues of 
Pausanias (see Q174) and says only that it was placed there kata manteian. According to 
Chorikios the Spartans engaged Praxiteles to make the image. Hence we must consider 
this a Q response; otherwise the nature of Chorikios’ story would call for classification 
as L. 
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Q2io(PW264). [c. 350B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Political issues of the Athenian state. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Though the other Athenians agree, one man is opposed to the city. 

Mode D2, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Phok. 8.3. 

Comment: The man was Phokion. 

Q211 (PW269). [357 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Chairon of Megalopolis for King Philip II of Macedon. 

Occ. A dream in which Philip placed a seal with a lion’s form impression on his wife 
Olympia’s belly and saw a snake stretched on the bed beside her. 

Q. On meaning of the visions. 

R. He should sacrifice to Ammon and worship him especially. He will lose the sight of 
the eye which he put to the keyhole of his wife’s door when he saw the god in snake 
form lying with her. 

Mode Ai (E2), Topic ib (3f) 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Alex. 3.1. 

Q212 (PW507). [c. 340-336.] Not genuine. 

C. King Philip II of Macedon. 

Occ. Concern for the succession. 

Q. Who will become king after me? 

R. That man will rule the whole world and subdue all men with his spear who mounts 
the horse Bukcphalos and rides through the center of Pella. 

Mode F, Topic 3g (2a) 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Ps.-Kallisthenes Alex . p. 36 Raabe. 

Q213 (PW266). [337/6.] Not genuine. 

C. King Philip II of Macedon. 

Occ. Plan for war against Persia. 

Q. Will I vanquish the king of the Persians ? 

R. The bull is garlanded; he comes to an end; the sacrificer is at hand. 

Mode E3 (D2), Topic ib (3c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 16.91.2. Paus. 8.7.6. 

Comment: See pp. 67, 157 note 17. 

Q214 (PW267). [c. 340 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Philip II of Macedon. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should secure his safety from the violence of a chariot. 

Mode C2, Topic 3I1 (2e) 
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Delphi. Indirect—Val. Max. 1.8 ext. 9. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: *Poseidonios ap. Cic. Fat. 3.5. 

OP. Trophottios. Indirect—Ael. VH 3.45. 

Comment: See p. 60. 

This admittedly belongs to the pseudo-history of Philip. The story is absurd in 
itself as Valerius Maximus tells it. Aelian reports not only the fulfillment in the chariot 
engraved on the assassin’s sword hilt, but also another, that Philip was killed while going 
around the Theban lake called Harma (in that version he did not beware of the place so 
named). 

Cicero takes his notice of Q214 from Poseidonios without indicating a speaker. 
Aelian attributes it to Trophonios; and since his source is probably Poseidonios, we can 
be fairly certain that Trophonios was the speaker in the original story, and that faulty 
transmission or simple error accounts for Delphi in Valerius Maximus’ version. 

Q215 (PW268). [c. 350B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. King Philip II of Macedon. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Fight with silver spears and you will win everything. 

Mode A3, Topic 3I1 (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Suda ^3788. Makar. 2.29. Mant. Prov. 2.23. 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: *Diogen. 2.81. Apost. 3.91. 

Comment: This is a proverbial saying as the sources indicate. The oracle story refers 
to Philip’s policy of purchasing treason or surrender when he could do so in preference to 
carrying on a siege. 

Q216 (PW270). [335 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Alexander the Great. 

Occ. Proposed Persian campaign. 

Q. None. 

R. You are invincible, youth. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j (2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Plut. Alex. 14.4. Cf. Ps.-Kallisthcncs Alex. p. 125 Raabe. 

Indirect—*Diod. 17.93.4. 

Testimony—Auson. Idyll 7 dedicatio. 

NP. Testimony—Apollo: Parmenion ap. Anth. Pal. 7.239. 

OP. Ammon. Direct, Prose—Frag. Sabb. 151.1.10J. 

Indirect—*Diod. 17.51.3 (93.4). 

Comment: Sec pp. 227, 251. 

This is part of the Alexander legend, which became divided between Delphic 
Apollo and Ammon as speaker. Diodoros’ sources indicated both; but his narrative at 
17.51 shows that Ammon is speaker in the original story. There the response is longer 
than the Pythia’s brief remark as Diodoros 17.93 and Plutarch report it: Zeus through 
his prophet tells Alexander that he will be always aniketos. Someone then attributed this 
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statement to Delphi and assimilated the story of Alexander's visit to that of Philomelos' 
consultation, when he forced the Pythia to mount the tripod and she said that he had the 
power to do as he wished (H20). Like Philomelos, Alexander took the Pythia's remark as 
Apollo's response, a kledotx , though she had not yet mounted the tripod in this case. See 
Parke 1956: 240 and PW, p. 110 (ad PW270). The vocative C) pai itself points to an earlier 
Ammon version in which Zeus addressed Alexander as his son. 

Pseudo-Kallisthcnes much expands the Delphic version. His text does not mention 
Delphi, but reports that Alexander consulted Apollo in the country of the Akraganthinoi, 
which would seem to mean Agrigentum (the name was already in the text before the 
Armenian and Ethiopic versions were made). Alexander has just come from Lokroi, 
which could be taken for Italian Locri, but after the consultation he heads for Thebes. 
Furthermore a priestess called Phoibolalos refuses him a consultation, and he then threatens 
to carry off the tripod as Hcraklcs had done on an earlier occasion. Obviously the scene 
is Delphi and the text's Akraganthinons must be due to some strange error of transmission. 
Alexander seizes the tripod, whereupon there came a voice from the adyton saying, 
"Hcrakles, Alexander, did this as a god to a god; but you are mortal: do not oppose gods. 
For the report of your exploits has reached the gods." The prophetess then spoke: 
"Alexander, the god himself has given you a response, addressing you with the stronger 
name; for from the chasm he shouted ‘Hcraklcs Alexander.' This I predict to you, that 
you are destined to become stronger than anyone." The last sentence is a transformation 
of the earlier Aniketos ex. 

The short form is reported for Ammon too. The Sabbaitic fragment has Meipatciov 
clvIktjtov el, "You are an invincible boy," where the vocative pai has become the 
predicate meirakion. 

Q217 (PW271). [335 B.c. or earlier.] Not genuine. 

C. Alexander the Great. 

Occ and Q. Not stated. 

R. A wolf will be Alexander’s guide on the expedition against the Persians. 

Mode E3, Topic 3I1 (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Alex. 37.1. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Polyainos Strat. 4.3.27. Oracle: *Curt. Ruf. Alex. 5.4. 

Comment: The wolf ( lykos ) was a Lycian (Lykios) guide. Arrian does not mention 
either the guide or the response; and Diodoros (17.68.5) tells about the guide without 
reference to a response. Curtius Rufus, our earliest source, who probably depends on 
Klcitarchos, mentions only an anonymous oracle and reports just a prophecy that the 
guide will be a Lycian citizen. This may be the interpretation expressed as the response. 

Q218 (PW509). [334 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Amphiktions or Hellenes. 

Occ. Alexander's crossing into Asia. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Honor Zeus, highest of gods, Athena Tritogeneia, and the lord [anax] concealed in 
mortal body, whom Zeus begat, defender of good order for men, King Alexander. 
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Mode Ai (Di), Topic ia (3a) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Socr. Hist, eccl 3.23, p. 448 Migne. 

Comment: The nature of the source does not allow us to put much confidence in the 
authenticity of this response. See Didyma 9. 

Q219 (PW272). [c. 335 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Alexander the Great. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. There will be plots against him in Macedon. 

Mode E2, Topic 3e (2a) 

Delphi. Testimony—Pomp. Trog./Justin 12.2.3. 

Comment: More than one response seems indicated by oracula. Trogus says only 
Delphica oracula insidias in Macedonia [praedixerant]. This is in a clause subordinate to a 
statement that Dodona made an ominous prediction to Alexander of Epeiros of the 
Jerusalem Chamber kind. It is unlikely that the Pythia made any predictions of plots or 
dangers to Alexander. 

Q220 (PW273). [335 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Thebans. 

Occ. Portents before Alexander’s attack, especially a strange spider web. 

Q. On meaning of the portents. 

R. This is a sign that the gods show to all mortals, and especially to the Boeotians and 
their neighbors. 

Mode D2, Topic 3I1 (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 17.10.3. 

Comment: See pp. 82-83. 

Aelian VH 12.57 mentions the spider-web portent, but not the oracle. 

Q221 (PW508). [335 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Thebans. 

Occ. Alexander’s destruction of the city. 

Q. Will they ever rebuild Thebes ? 

R. Hermes, Alkeides, and pugilist Polydeukes, the three haying contended, will restore 
Thebes. 

Mode E3, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Ps.-Kallisthenes Alex. pp. 13 3-134 Raabe. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Tzetzes Chil. 7.421-422. 

Comment: See Fontenrose 1968: 95-97. 

Q222 (PW555). Before 300 B.c. ? 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should worship Eileithuia as a goddess and build her a temple. 
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Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi Testimony—Paus. 3.17.1. 


Q223 (PW419). [310B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Herakleia-on-Pontos. 

Occ. Famine. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They will deliver themselves from the evil if they crown Hcraklcidcs Euthyphron’s 
son while he lives with a golden crown and honor him as a hero after his death. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Hcrmippos 3.46-47M ap. Diog. Lacrt. 5.6.91. Acad. Philos. Index 
Hcrculancnsis, col. 9, p. 25 Mckler. 

Comment: In the Index Tlvdlov is a certain restoration; the text appears to be taken 
from Hcrmippos. According to Hcrmippos, Hcraklcidcs bribed the envoys and the 
Pythia to produce this response. Then Hcraklcidcs died of a stroke while receiving the 
crown. This appears to be only a malicious story, perhaps Hcrmippos* own invention. 


Q224 (PW421). [c. 315 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Zeno of Kition. 

Occ. Need of a profession. 

Q. What should he do to have the best life ? 

R. [He will have the best life] if he can take on the color of the dead. 

Mode A3, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Indirect—Schol. Ven. on Aristoph. Nub. 144. 

NP. Indirect—The god: *Hckaton and Apollonios of Tyre ap. Diog. Laert. 7.1.2. 
Suda Aij6, Z79, 271313. 

Comment: The Scholiast, who alone calls this Delphic, quotes a trimeter as an 
example of a non-hexameter oracle. The verse, however, is expressed in the third person. 
The Scholiast also says that the verse came from a comic poet. The poet was probably 
repeating a common saying; the verse has a gnomic flavor, whatever its original inten¬ 
tion. It became an oracle only when it was attached to the legend of Zeno the Stoic, 
which conforms to the usual philosopher’s legend: the philosopher received his first 
impulse to philosophy from the Delphic Oracle; compare Q201, 208, 248, 252. 

Q225 (PW275). [c. 362/1.] Not genuine. 

C. Karkinos of Rjicgium through Carthaginian envoys. 

Occ. Ominous dreams following upon his impregnating his mistress. 

Q. On the child to be born. * 

R. The child will be the cause of great misfortunes for the Carthaginians and for all Sicily. 
Mode E2, Topic 3c 

Delphi. Indirect—Diod. 19.2.3. 

Comment: Compare Q140. The child was Agathokles. 
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Q226 (PW276). [c. 350-300.] Not genuine. 

C. Apollophanes the Arcadian. 

Occ. Desire to learn who was Asklcpios* mother. 

K. Was Asklcpios born of Arsinoc, and was he a fcllow-citizcn of the Mcsscnians ? 

R. Asklepios, born to be a great joy to all mortal men, lovely Koronis Phlcgyas > daughter 
bore you after uniting in love with me in craggy Epidauros. 

Mode Di, Topic 3a 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 2.26.7. 

Comment: It is more likely that the Pythia would agree that Asklcpios* mother was 
Arsinoe, to please the consultant, if this were a real consultation. Compare H65. The 
response seems intended to depreciate the Mcsscnians by supporting the better-known 
story that Koronis was his mother. For an inscribed hymn to Asklcpios as Koronis* son 
with a greeting to Apollon Pythios see Rev. Arch. ser. 3, 13 (1889) 70-71 = IG 4 2 . 4509. 


Q227 (PW286). [c. 300 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Envoys of King Ptolemy of Egypt. 

Occ. Dreams of a youth who tells Ptolemy to fetch his image from Pontos. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should go and bring back the image of his father, but leave his sister's image there. 
Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. 984b. Tac. Hist. 4.83.4. 

Comment: See p. 122. 


Q228 (PW352). [c. 325 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Romans. 

Occ. War with Samnites. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The images of the bravest and of the wisest Greek should be dedicated in a frequented 
place. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Pliny NH 34.12.26. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Plut. Numa 8. 

Comment: See p. 152 note 7. 

Pliny attributes this response to the Pythian Apollo at the time of a Samnite war 
(PW suppose the second war). According to the story, the Romans, having received this 
oracle, placed statues of Alkibiadcs and Pythagoras in the Forum. Plutarch mentions 
only an unidentified chresmos and docs not date it in any way. Pliny says that the statues 
stood there until Sulla cleared the space for the Curia, so that apparently he never saw 
them; thus we cannot be sure that these statues were ever set up. The response can hardly 
be genuine, though Parke (1956: 271) thinks it authentic. Either this was anonymous at 
first or attributed to the Sibylline Books; sec Q229. It may be Pliny’s own assumption 
that the Pythian Apollo spoke it; and he wonders why die Senate judged Pythagoras 
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the wisest Greek, when the same god had already named Socrates as superior in wisdom to 
all men. 

Q229 (PW353). [293 b.c.) Not genuine. 

C. Romans. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. Help our suffering state with your healing art and let the woes of the city end. 

R. You should have sought from a nearer place what you seek from me. Go to the nearer 
place. It is not Apollo but Apollo’s son that you need to diminish your woes. Go with 
good omens and summon my son. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Ovid Met. 15.637-640. 

Indirect—Lact. Narr. 15.50. 

OP. Sibylline Books. Indirect—*Livy 10.47.7. Val. Max. 1.8.2. 

Comment: Sec pp. 151-152, 161. 

Ovid has a longer text in the Latin verse of the response than do Livy and Valerius 
in their indirect forms, and he phrases it very differently; but he says no more than they 
do: he simply elaborates the simple message that the Romans should summon Aescula¬ 
pius from Epidauros in order to heal the city. For example Apollo tells the Romans to go 
to a nearer place than Delphi though really Epidauros is farther from Rome than is 
Delphi. See Q237. 

Q230 (PW441). [280 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Pyrros of Epeiros. 

Occ. War with the Romans. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. I say, Pyrros, that you the Romans can defeat. 

Mode E3, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Ennius ap. Cic. Dio. 2.56.116. Porph. on Hor. 
^403. 

Testimony—Ennius ap. Min. Fel. Oct. 26.6. Auson. Idyll 12.10.5. Oros. Hist. 4.1.7. 
NP. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Apollo: Liber de vir. ill. 35.2. Aug. CD 3.17.10. 

Testimony—The god: Tert. Apol. 22.10. 

OP. Dodona. Indirect—Dion Cass. frag. 40.4. 

Comment: See pp. 56, 67, 83. 

The Latin verse, Aio te Aeacida Romanos vincere posse , has no Greek original, and it 
would be difficult to frame a Greek hexameter with the same meaning and same ambi¬ 
guity. It is Ennius’ invention, as Cicero makes plain (see also Minucius Felix), and not a 
paraphrase of any response genuine or fictitious. Ennius wanted to put Pyrros in the role 
of Croesus and to give him the same kind of response as Qioo. All sources depend 
directly or indirectly on Ennius, and all are Latin with the exception of Dion Cassius, 
who says that Pyrros received his response at Dodona. This is probably not an indepen¬ 
dent tradition: Dion too most likely takes the story from Ennius ultimately, but as a 
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touch of verisimilitude has transferred the consultation to Dodona, since Pyrros as king 
of Epeiros would be likely to patronize home industry. 

Q231 (PW329). [278 B.C.] Not genuine. 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. Approach of Gauls. 

Q. Shall we remove the treasures, children, and women from the Oracle to the strongest 
neighboring cities? (Diodoros). 

R. Let the offerings and everything else stay where they are at the Oracle (Diodoros). 1 
and the white maidens will attend to this. 

Mode Ci (Ei), Topic id (3e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter), second part—Aristeidcs 26.339. Zen. Athoos 
29= E. Miller, Melanges 352. App. Prov. 2.55. Suda E 1060. Tzctzcs Chil. 11.394. 
Schol. on Aristoph. Nub. 144. Incomplete—Schol. on Aristeidcs 46.181, p. 584 Dind. 
Pseudo-Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter, Latin), second part—*Cic. Diu. 1.37.81. 
Indirect—Diod. 22.9.5. Paus. 10.22.12. Val. Max. 1.1 ext. 9. Pomp. Trog./Justin 
24.7.6. 

Comment: See p. 87 note 62; Fontcnrosc 1960a: 191-205. Compare Q149. 

Q232 (PW331). [280 B.c. ?] Not genuine. 

C. Opuntian Locrians. 

Occ. Crippled and monstrous children born to Locrian women. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. (A) The god would not give them an oracle. 

R. (B) They must resume sending Locrian maidens to Troy. 

Mode Ai (Ci), Topic ib 

Delphi. Testimony—Ael. frag. 47 ap. Suda /I2417, .E1015, 3257, Kz 162, IJ291&. 
Comment: See pp. 132, 133, 136, 137. 

Q233 (PW333). [283-239.] Not genuine. 

C. Astypalaeans. 

Occ. Too many hares. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should raise dogs and hunt them. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e 

Delphi. Indirect—Hegcsandros of Delphi 4.42 iM ap. Ath. 9.40CKL 

Comment: It is unlikely that the Astypalaeans would need a Delphic oracle to tell 
them this. 

Q234 (PW573). [After 300 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Antiochenes. 

Occ. Unspecified difficulties. 

Q. Not stated. 
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R. The only deliverance is the removal of the gods in Cyprus to Antioch. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Liban. Or. ii.ni. 

Comment: In Libanios’ story the gods, wanting to move from Cyprus to Antioch, 
persuade Apollo at Pytho to speak this response. The Antiochcncs had exact copies of the 
images made and then took the true images from Cyprus, leaving the copies in their 
place. This response could be classed as L, if the scene were not given as Antioch, founded 
in 300. The story may be no more than Libanios’ invention in laudation of Antioch, 
where the gods preferred to dwell; hence this response might also be classified as F. 

Q235 (PW358). [213 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Sicyonians. 

Occ. Plan to bury Aratos within the city walls, although an ancient law forbade such 
burial. 

Q. On this matter. 

R. You plan to reward Aratos with a rite and festival for saving you. That which is 
oppressive to this man and that which oppresses you is an impiety of earth, sky, and sea. 

Mode D2, Topic ia (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Arat. 53.2. 

Comment: The verses presumably allow the Sicyonians to move Aratos’ body to a 
grave within the city. This could be taken as a sanction of their proposal to do so; but the 
verse form and its obscure language are suspect. 

Q236 (PW355). 207 B.c. Probably genuine. 

C. M. Pomponius Matho, Q. Catius, envoys of the Romans. 

Occ. Dedication of gifts made from the spoils of victory over Hasdrubal. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The Roman people will soon have a victory much greater than that from whose 
spoils you have brought gifts. 

Mode E2, Topic 2e 
Delphi. Indirect—Livy 29.10.6. 

Comment: Sec Q237. 

Livy’s source may be Fabius Pictor; sec H48. The prediction was fairly safe to make 
at this time. 

Q237 (PW356). 205 b.c. 

C. Envoys of the Romans. 

Occ. Sibylline oracle telling the Romans that they can drive the Carthaginians from 
Italy if they bring the Idaean Mother from Pessinus. 

Q. What hope does Apollo offer them and the Roman people of accomplishing the 
business on which they liad been sent from home ? 

R. They will get what they arc looking for through King Attalos; when they bring the 
goddess to Rome, they should take care that the best man in Rome receive her as his 
guest. 
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Mode Ei (Ai), Topic id (ia, 2d) 

Delphi. Indirect—Livy 29.11.6. Dion Cass. 17.57.61. Val. Max. 8.15.3. Jul. Or. 5.159c. 
NP. Indirect—Apollo: Ovid Fasti 4.263-264. 

Comment: Sec p. 152. 

Here the finding of a Sibylline oracle is followed by a consultation of Delphi: 
compare Q229. The purpose, however, was not to get Delphic confirmation of the Sibyl¬ 
line command, but to inquire about the best means of executing it. Again Livy may have 
found this in Fabius Pictor. 

Q238 (PW357). [Before 201 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C., Occ., and Q. Not stated. 

R. When a Trojan brood surpasses Phoenicians in battle, then there will be unbelievable 
events: the sea will shine with fire, and after thunder, waterspouts mingled with rocks 
will gush upward through the water, and an unknown island will fix itself firmly 
there; and worse men will forcefully vanquish the better. 

Mode F, Topic 3I1 (2e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Mor. 399c. 

Comment: See pp. 149, 161, 166, 169. 

Q239 (PW359). [c. 135 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Daphidas (Daphnitcs), grammatikos. 

Occ. Effort to deceive the Pythia (he did not own a horse). 

Q. Will he find his horse ? 

R. He will soon find his horse [but will be thrown from it and die (Poscidonios, Valerius 
Maximus)]. 

Mode E3, Topic 3e (3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Val. Max. 1.8 ext. 8. Hcsych. Mil. Onom. 14, 4.160M. Suda J99. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: *Poseidonios ap. Cic. Fat. 3.5. 

Comment: See pp. 60-61, 113; Fontenrose 1960b; Q240. 

Q240 (PW360). [c. 135 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Daphidas, grammatikos. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Beware of the breastplate [thorax]. 

Mode C2, Topic 3I1 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Strabo 14.1.39, p. 647. 

Comment: See p. 60; Fontenrose 1960b. 

Q239-240 are variations on the Jerusalem Chamber theme and belong to two 
versions of the Daphidas talc, which can be distinguished as the horse version and the 
breastplate version. The former necessarily implicates Delphi, since it is in essence a fable 
about a sophist’s attempt to deceive and ridicule the Delphic Oracle. The story conics 
from Poscidonios, as Cicero makes clear; and although Cicero does not mention Delphi 
he apparently had in mind the story as told by the other sources of Q139. If the execution 
of Daphidas occurred in 138-133, Poscidonios may have been an infant at the time, 
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although the tale gives no indication of how long before Daphidas* death he made his 
alleged test of the Oracle. Hesychios and the Suda report that the response predicted he 
would find his horse soon—but that could mean several years in oracular language. 
In any case there is no good reason to classify Q239 as H. 

Probably the breastplate version of Q24.0 is earlier than the other. It is anonymous 
in the only source; and all that Strabo tells us is that Daphidas had received an oracle 
which warned him against the thorax. 

Q241 (PW337). c. 200 b.c. ? Perhaps genuine. 

C. Mcthymnaeans. 

Occ. A find in fishermen's nets of a head made of olive wood. 

Q. Of what god or hero is the image ? 

R. It will be better for the people of Methymna to honor Dionysos Phallen. 

Mode A2, Topic ia 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE. 5.36, p. 233d. Theodor. Gr. aff. cur. 
10.141. 

Indirect—Paus. 10.19.3. 

Comment: Oinomaos ridicules this verse response, as does Theodoretos. Still, there 
can be little objection to accepting it as a versified sanction, although it appears in company 
with unauthcntic responses in Oinomaos’ collection. 

Q242 (PW424). [ ?] Not genuine. 

C. An Asian. 

Off. Contemplated change of residence. 

Q. Is it better for me to move to Corinth? 

R. Blessed is Corinth, but I would be a Tcncate. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Strabo 8.6.22, p. 380. 

Comment: Sec pp. 86, 172. 

Since Apollo was .worshiped in Tcnca as Apollo Teneates, he may be taken as the 
speaker, although Strabo introduces the verse with the phrase, “the oracle given to an 
enquirer from Asia.” The question has the form regularly used when a sanction is wanted. 

Q243 (PW339). [c. 200 B.c. ?] Not genuine. 

C. Cretans of Phaistos, Tarra, and Dios. 

Off. and Q. Not stated. 

R. 1 bid you offer the Pythian purification of Phoibos with reverence, that you may live 
prosperously in Crete and worship Zeus. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.31, p. 226b. 

Comment: The second verse is so phrased that it may be read as an instruction to 
cleanse Apollo himself (moreover the text of this response is corrupt). According to 
some sources Apollo received purification in Crete for his killing of Python (Fontenrose 
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1959* 15. 86), so that this may be an L oracle referred to the mythical time of Apollo’s 
combat, and the speaker may be Themis at Pytho or the god of some other Oracle. But 
PW assign it to the 300-190 period; and that the consultants arc from three specified 
towns gives an appearance of historicity to this response. That Oinomaos means a 
pronouncement of Delphic Apollo seems evident from PE 215c. 

Q244 (PW430). 174 b.c, 

C. King Perseus of Macedon. 

Occ. Portents or omens observed. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Not recorded. 

Delphi. Testimony—Livy 41.22.5-6. 

Q245 (PW431). [Before 240 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. King Attalos I of Pergamon. 

Occ. Unspecified (xrept rivos). 

Q. None. 

R. Take courage, bull-homed; you will have kingly office, and so will your grandsons, 
but not their sons. 

Mode E2, Topic 2a 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 34/35.13. Suda 444316. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Paus. 10.15.3. 

Comment: See p. 122. 

Pausanias refers this to a chresterion and not to Phaennis, whose verses on Attalos he 
has just quoted; she called Attalos bull’s son. 

Q246 (PW433). [c. 95 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Sulla. 

Occ. Perhaps the appearance of Aphrodite in a dream. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Kypris has given you great power in her concern for Aeneas’ brood. But make yearly 
offerings to all the gods; do not forget them. Bring gifts to Delphi. In a town named for 
Aphrodite, high in the Tauros Mountains, dedicate an axe and you will receive wide 
rule. 

Mode Ai (Di), Topic ib (2a, 3i) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—App. BC 1.11.97. 

Comment: The only indication that the response is attributed to the Delphic Apollo 
is the injunction in it to make gifts to Delphi. 

Q247 (PW434). [c. 86 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Athenian refugees. 

Occ. Sulla’s harsh dealings with Athenians. 

Q. Has the fated time of Athens’ destruction come upon it ? 
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R. They should not be too much troubled in spirit; a wineskin floats on the sea. 

Mode Ci (Di), Topic 3j (2f) 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 1.20.7. 

Comment: This is the same as L22, spoken to Theseus. Pausanias indicates that re¬ 
sponse, but docs not quote it. 

Q248 (PW435). [79 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Cicero. 

Occ. Concern for his career. 

Q. How will he become very famous ? 

R. He should make his own nature, not the opinion of the multitude, the guide of life. 
Mode Ai, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. CiV. 5.1. 

Comment: Cicero’s silence about having received such an oracle is conclusive. Parke, 
who considers this response authentic, thinks that Cicero may have alluded to it in his 
lost De gloria (1956: 407-408 with note 37). But surely Cicero would have mentioned it 
elsewhere; it is the sort of event that lie would have referred to at every opportunity. 
Would lie not have put it into Quintus’ defense of divination in De divinatione? 

Q249 (PW436). [48 b.c.] Not genuine. 

C. Appius Claudius Pulcher. 

Off. Civil war between Caesar and Pompey. 

Q. What will be the outcome of the civil war? 

R. This war does not concern you at all; you will possess the hollows of Euboea. 

Mode E3 (Di), Topic 3i (2e) 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Lucan BC 5.194-196. 

Pseudo-Direct, Prose (Latin)—*Val. Max. 1.8.10. Oros Hist. 6.15.11. 

Testimony—Arg. Lucan BC 5. 

Comment: Sec pp. 66, 199, 207 note 18, 208-210. 

Q25o(PW5i8). [a.d. 12.] Not genuine. 

C. Emperor Augustus. 

Off. Concern for the succession. 

Q. (A) Who will rule after me ? 

R. (A) [No response.] 

Q. (B) Why is the Oracle silent? 

R. (B) A Hebrew boy, a god who rules among the blessed, bids me leave this house and 
go back to Hades. So go in silence from my altars. 

Mode Ci (D2), Topic id 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Eus. ap. Cedr. I. p. 320b. Malalas pp. 231-232. Suda /I4413. 
Nikeph. Kail. Hist. eccl. 1.17, p. 83. 

Comment: This is the first appearance of a Christian oracle, devised to show that the 
Delphic Apollo foresaw the mission of Christ and the end of Oracles. Compare Q263, 
268. 
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Q251 (PW461). [a.d. 67.] Not genuine. 

C. Emperor Nero. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should beware of the seventy-third year. 

Mode C2, Topic 3I1 (3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Suet. Nero 40.3. 

Testimony—Cf. Dion Cass. 62.14.2. 

Comment: Galba was seventy-three years old (or in his seventy-third year). 

Q252 (PW463). [c. a.d. 155.] Not genuine. 

C. Galen. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should become a physician. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3d 

Delphi. Testimony—Sopater Prol. in Aristid. Panath. p. 740 Dind. 

Comment: See Q208. Sopater rejects this response, saying that the Delphic Oracle 
was not in operation at the time. This is probably untrue; nevertheless it is unlikely that 
Galen had to be told by an Oracle to become a physician. Parke, however, thinks this 
genuine (1956: 409). 

Q253 (PW510). [a.d. 193.] Not genuine. 

C. Romans. 

Occ. Conflict of Septimius Severus, Pescennius Niger, and Clodius Albinus for the empire. 

Q. Who will rule the state most advantageously ? 

R. Fuscus is best, Afer good, Albus worst. 

Mode Di, Topic 2a 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Aelius Spartianus Hist. Aug., Pesc. Nig. 8. Incom¬ 
plete—Julius Capitolinus ibid.. Clod. Alb. 1.4. 

Q254 (PW511). [a.d. 193.] Not genuine. 

C. Romans. 

Occ. Same as Q253. 

Q. Who will get the state ? 

R. The blood of Albus and Niger, living, will be poured out; he who has come from a 
Punic city will rule the empire. 

Mode E2, Topic 2a (3c) 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Aelius Spartianus Hist. Aug., Pesc. Nig. 8. 

Q255 (PW512). [a.d. 193.] Not genuine. 

C. Romans. 

Occ. Same as Q253. 

Q. Who will succeed the victor (Septimius Severus) ? 

R. He to whom the gods have given the name of Pius. 

Mode E3, Topic 2a. 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Aelius Spartianus Hist. Aug., Pesc . Nig. 8. 
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Q256 (PW513). [a.d. 193.] Not genuine. 

C. Romans. 

Off. Same as Q253. 

Q. How long will he [Severus] rule ? 

R. He takes to sea in twenty ships if a single boat will cross the sea. 

Mode E3, Topic 3e (2a) 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (elegiac, Latin)—Aelius Spartianus Hist. Aug., Pesc. Nig. 8. 

Comment: Q25 3-256 were reputedly spoken one after the other in a single session. 
They are inventions for the Historia Augusta , a totally untrustworthy document. 

Q257 (PW468). [ ?] Not genuine. 

C. Diogenes, a father. 

Occ. His son’s enduring and worsening love-sickness. 

Q. Will my son ever recover from his sickness? 

R. Your son will cease from his love passion when he has burned out his heart in youth 
with Aphrodite’s seductive frenzy. So be milder in temper and do not insist on forbid¬ 
ding him, since you accomplish the opposite of your intentions. But if you turn to 
gentleness, he will soon forget his passion and return to his senses. 

Mode Ai (Ci, Ei), Topic 3e 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Ael. frag. 103 ap. Sud. J1145. 

Comment: The story has much resemblance to episodes of romances, and the oracle 
could be classified as F. It is impossible to say when Aelian supposes this event to have 
occurred, whether in his own lifetime or earlier. Hence to assign any date is pure guess¬ 
work. 

Q258 (PW469). [a.d. 228.] Not genuine. 

C. Themistokles, philosopher. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. A good man, fortunate, honored by the blessed gods. 

Mode Di, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Synk. 361b. 

Comment: Probably Synkellos took this entry from Eusebios’ Chronika. The verse 
is apparently a fragment of an oracle, if it was originally composed for an oracle at all. 
Since the entry is under a.d. 228, this cannot be the fourth-century Themistokles known 
to Libanios. Nothing is known about an earlier philosopher of that name. See p. 172. 

Q259 (PW470). [ ?] Not genuine. 

C. Athenians. 

Off. Temple of Apollo destroyed by lightning. 

Q. Why was Apollo’s temple destroyed ? 

R. Whenever roaring winds battle together with loud thunders, and around the world 
there is a windless chill, and the troubled sky has no vent for escape, lightning falls on 
earth at random. Then in the mountains beasts fly from it in fear to their deep lairs and 
do not stay to look upon Zeus’s descending shaft. Temples of gods, tall trees, mountain 
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peaks, and ships at sea arc overwhelmed by its fiery flight. Even Poseidon’s wife, 
Amphitritc, is often struck and retires. So you, though you arc aggrieved, endure the 
inflexible plans of the Moirai; for Zeus lias assured them that their decrees shall remain 
unshaken. For it was destiny that after a long time the beautiful shrine be overcome by 
Zeus-thrown lightnings. 

Mode Di, Topic 3I1 (id) 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Porph. ap. Eus. PE 6.3, pp. 238d-239d. Incomplete— 
Apollo: Eus. PE 6. 3, p. 24oa-c. Theodor. Gr. off. cur. 10.141. 

Comment: See p. 183. 

This response has 23 verses, the next longest after H69. It is extremely difficult to 
date, but probaby was thought to have occurred before Porphyry’s time. 

Q260 (PW521). [?] Not genuine. 

C. Cappadocians. 

Occ. Loss of their herds of horses. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should import horses from Agrigentum. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e 

Delphi. Testimony—Serv. Aen. 3.704. 

Comment: It seems strange that the Cappadocians should need an oracle about where 
to get horses, and that they should receive it at Delphi. Servius is hardly a reliable source 
for this sort of information. 

Q261 (PW474). [c. a.d. 300.] Not genuine. 

C., Occ., and Q. Not stated. 

R. The Syrian is inspired, the Phoenician is learned. 

Mode Di, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—David In Porph. Isag. prooem. 4, PACA 18.2, p. 92. 

Comment: The Syrian is Iamblichos, the Phoenician Porphyry. Perhaps this verse 
was not originally composed as an oracle. 

Q262 (PW600). [a.d. 362.] Not genuine. 

C. Emperor Julian. 

Off. Contemplated war on Persia. 

Q. Should I take the field ? 

R. Now all the gods have set out to carry trophies to the banks of the wild-beast river. 
And I shall lead them, furious war-shouting Arcs. 

Mode E3, Topic 2e 

Delphi. Direct, Verse and Prose—Theodor. Hist. eccl. 3.16.21. Incomplete—Theodor. 
Gr. aff. cur. 10.140. 

NP. Direct, Verse and Prose—Oracle: Kedr. p. 538b. 

Comment: Sec pp. 5, 56, 67-68, 426. 
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Q263 (PW476). [361/2.] Not genuine. 

C. Oribasios as envoy of Emperor Julian. 

Off. Contemplated revival of Delphic Oracle. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Tell the emperor that my hall has fallen to the ground. Phoibos no longer has his 
house nor his mantic bay nor his prophetic spring; the water has dried up. 

Mode D2, Topic id 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Philostorgios 7, p. 77 Berlin ed., ap. Artemii Pass. 35. Kedr. i, p. 
532b. 

Comment: See pp. 5, 56, 207; Q250. 

Q264 (PW246). [c. 40 b.c. ?] Not genuine. 

C., Off., and Q. Not stated. 

R. Most happy is Pedius, who recently died for his country. 

Mode Di, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Indirect—Pliny NH 7.46.151. 

Comment: Pliny gives this as an example of oracula velut ad castigandam hominum 
vanitatem deo emissa. See Q97. 

Q265 (PW538). [?] Not genuine. 

C. Aristinos. 

Occ. Finding men afraid to associate with him on his return home from abroad after 
performance of his funeral rites, when he was supposed dead. 

Q. I request release from the present difficulties that arise from the customary law. 

R. Perform again all that a woman giving birth does on her bed, and make sacrifice to the 
blessed gods. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3a (ib) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Mor. 265a. 

Comment: This might be classified as L; but Plutarch seems to place Aristinos in 
historical times. 

Q266 (PW549). Before 300 b.c. ? 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Establish a foot race of eleven Dionysiac women. 

Mode Ai, Topic id 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 3.13.7. 

Q267 (PW550). Before 300 b.c. ? 

C. Citizens of Alca. 

Off. and Q. Not stated. 

R. They should flog women at Dionysos’ festival. 

Mode Ai, Topic id 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 8.23.1. 
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Q268. [c. 250 b.c. ?] Not genuine. 

C. Achaeans. 

Occ. Request of Philip, Attalos’ brother, that the Achaeans help him against Dorias, 
murderess of Attalos. 

Q. (A) Inform us on the matter on which we have come [whether we should help Philip 
against Dorias]. 

R. (A) After a time one will come to this earth and will become flesh without sin. By his 
divine decrees he will banish destruction caused by incurable passions, and he will 
incur the ill will of an unbelieving people and be hanged on high, condemned to 
death, which he will willingly endure; and he will rise from death to eternal life. 

Q. (B) Cursed woman, we have asked you three times about a woman, not about a man. 

R. (B) The times ahead are invincible. She and he and their companions will defeat all 
men. 

Q. (C) Gods, why do you treat your servants thus, when they ask to win a war with a 
woman ? Instead of one war you bring another war on us, not being immortal gods 
and true masters. 

R. (C) The tripod turns a third turn: the prophetess is seated. A lightbringcr, heaven¬ 
sent, will take away a third of this. . . fashioning a mortal body for himself. And her 
name is twice 76. He will destroy the queens and all our sacred worship and will 
deliver the prize of all fame to the highest wisdom. 

Mode E2 (E3), Topic 3g (2e, 3c) 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—John of Euboea Sermon, Anecdota Atheniensia , ed. A. Dclatte, 1.325 
= Amandry 1950: 257-258, text LXXXIX. 

Comment: p. 240. 

This is from an early medieval document. John of Euboea lived in the eighth 
century. The history is false, but appears to concern successors of Alexander. The Achaean 
envoys went first to the priestess Euoptia at the Castalian spring. She answered them 
after drinking the mantic spring water. Her first reply made them indignant and they 
expostulated, but her second reply was no more satisfactory. So they left Castalia and 
went to the temple of Athena (Pronaia). Here they interrupted the weaving of the sacred 
web. The priestess Xanthippe scolded them; they insulted her; and she then gave them a 
cryptic prophecy: “God’s prince, bom of a half-divine man, with invincible strength, 
destroys the boundless world like an egg, encompassing all men with his spear.” The 
envoys then left Athena’s temple and went to Apollo’s, where an unseen speaker ad¬ 
dressed them—response (C). I have considered the two replies of Euoptia of Castalia as 
responses of the Delphic Apollo, though there is no other record of anyone’s receiving 
oracles at the Castalian spring. But I have not included Xanthippe’s response, since she 
presumably spoke an oracle of Athena. 



III. Legendary Responses 


Li (PW19). 

C. Agamemnon. 

Occ. Beginning of the Trojan War. 

Q. On the end of the war. 

R. Agamemnon will take Ilion when the best of the Achaeans quarrel. 

Mode F, Topic 3h (2e) 

Delphi. Indirect—Schol. on Od. 8.75, 77, 80. Eust. Od. 8.73, p. 1586. Tzetz. Exeg. It. 
p. 67 Herm. 

Testimony—*Odyssey 8.78-81. Strabo 9.3.2, pp. 417-418. 

Comment: See pp. 4, 20, 91, 118. 

L2 (PW20, 523). 

C. Manto Teiresias* daughter and Theban captives. 

Occ. Arrival in Delphi as captives of the Epigonoi. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Manto should marry whatever man she meets; then she and the captives should go to 
Kolophon in Ionia. 

Mode B (Ai), Topic 3b 

Delphi. Indirect— Epigonoi [Thebaid] frag. 4, p. 116 Allen ap. Schol. vet. in Apollon. Arg. 
1.308. Testimony—Paus. 7.3.1-2, 9.33.2. 

Comment: PW distinguish two responses, but the sources indicate a single consulta¬ 
tion in the legend, when Apollo spoke to Manto and the other captives of the Epigonoi. 
In the Epigonoi fragment, which is obviously summary, Manto met Rakios on leaving 
the temple, married him according to the oracular instruction, and then went to 
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Kolophon. The lost epic account of the response must have included a direction 
to go to Ionia. Pausanias is interested only in the order that the captives should go to 
Kolophon. See p. 15. 

L3 (PW22). 

C. King Aletes of Corinth. 

Occ. Coming of Melas and Dorians to Corinth, wanting to settle there. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. In ambiguous language Apollo appeared to forbid Aletes to receive Melas, but Aletes 
mistook the god’s meaning. 

Mode C2, Topic 2d 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 2.44, 5.18.8. 

Comment: The content of the response is lost. Melas apparently persuaded Aletes 
that he had misinterpreted the oracle, and finally with reluctance Aletes accepted him as 
synoikos. 

L4 (PW110). 

C. King Aigeus of Athens. 

Occ. Lack of children. 

Q. How may I have children ? 

R. Do not open the spigot of the wineskin until you reach Athens. 

Mode C2, Topic 3j (3 c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Thes. 3.5. Apollod. 3.15.6. Schol. vet. on Eur. Med. 679. 
Tzetzes on Lyk. 494. 

Indirect—Eur. Med. 679, 681. Plut. Rom. 35.7. 

Testimony—^Neophron ap. Schol. vet. in Eur. Med. 666. Eur. Suppl. 6-7. Schol. vet. 
on Eur. Hipp. 11. Codrus Painter, Beazley ARFVP 2 1269 = fig. 2. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Anth. Pal. 14.150. 

Comment: See pp. 17, 204. 

For Neophron’s notice we have only the testimony of the Euripidcan Scholiast, who 
does not tell us in what form Neophron quoted the response; for he must have quoted it, 
since he, like Euripides, had a meeting of Aigeus and Medea in Corinth. All sources have 
the same tradition as Euripides, and the hexameter oracle has the same content as Euri¬ 
pides’ trimeters. It is more probable that Euripides knew the hexameter form than that it 
was modeled on his verses. 

L5 (PWiii). 

C. King Erginos of Orchomenos. 

Occ. On reaching old age without children. 

Q. About having children. 

R. Put a new tip on the old plow-tree. 

Mode A3, Topic 3j (3c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 9.37.4. Oinomaosap. Eus. PE 5.30, p. 225cd. Incomplete— 
Plut. Mor. 784b. 

Comment: The direction means to take a young wife. Compare the metaphor of L4. 
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L6 (PW138). 

C. Inachos. 

Occ. Io’s terrible dreams. 

Q. What must he do or say to please the gods ? 

R. He must banish Io from house and country to wander at the ends of earth; otherwise 
Zeus’s thunderbolt will destroy the whole family. 

Mode Ai (E2), Topic 3f(3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Aesch. Prom. 665-668. 

Comment: See pp. 33, 36. 

L 7 (PW139). 

C. Orestes. 

Occ. Murder of Agamemnon. 

Q. How should he avenge his father’s murder upon the murderers ? (Sophocles). 

R. He must kill his father’s murderers by guile as they killed him; otherwise Apollo will 
visit him with terrible diseases and assaults of Erinyes; he will be homeless and friend¬ 
less, forbidden participation in sacred rites, until his death. Having done the deed he 
must not have recourse to any hearth but Apollo’s (Aeschylus). 

Mode Ai (Ci, E2), Topic 3f(id, 3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Aesch. Cho. 270-296, 1031-1032,1038-1039(556-559, 953-956 ); Eum. 
84, 202-205, 466-467, 595, 623-624, 799 (713-716). Soph. El. 36-37 (1425). Eur. El. 
973 (87-89, 1266-1267); Or. 29-30, 269-270, 416 (162-165, 329-331, 591-599, 1666- 
1669). Dion Chrys. 10.27. Thomas Mag. Arg. Eur. Or. 

Testimony—Eur. Atidr. 1031-1035; IT 713-715. Apollod. epit. 6.25. Aristeides 
46.214 and Schol. p. 650 Dind. Liban. Decl. 6.2, 11-13, 22, 45-48, 60. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Diet. Cret. 6.3. 

Comment: See pp. 13, 32, 108-110, 117, 119, 236 note 3. 

The summary of the response above is taken from Aeschylus Cho. 270-296 and 
1038-1039. Other indirect quotations are brief, generally limited to the instruction to 
kill Agamemnon’s murderers or just Clytemnestra. 

L8 (PW602). 

C. Orestes. 

Occ. Erinyes’ pursuit of him for killing his mother. 

Q. None. 

R. I will not betray you but will protect you. Take flight. The Erinyes will pursue you 
everywhere, but do not falter. Go to Athens and sit as suppliant at Athena’s image. 
There you shall stand trial. I told you to kill your mother. Remember and fear not 
(Aeschylus). 

Mode Ai (Ci, Ei), Topic 3e (ib, 3i) 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter)—Aesch. Eum. 64-84, 88 (179-243, 
278-283, 669). 

Indirect—Eur. IT 942-944. 

Testimony—Aesch. Cho. 1034-1039, 1059-1064. Aristoph. Gramm. Arg. Aesch. Eum. 
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Pacuvius ap. Serv. Aen. 4.473. Vat. Myth. I 147, II 202. Schol. on Aristeides 13.108, 
p. 68 Dind. Cf. 7 red-figured vase-paintings listed in Louis Sechan, Etudes sur la tragtdie 
grecque dans ses rapports avec la ceramique (Paris: Champion, 1926) 93-101; sec J. H. 
Huddilston, Greek Tragedy in the Light of Vase Paintings (London, New York, 1898) 
56-73; Beazley ARFVP 2 1097 bis, 1112, 1115, 1121. 

NP. Testimony—The god: Nic. Dam. 25J. 

Comment: See pp. 109-110, 117, 119, 204, 236 note 3. 

PW say that this is “not strictly an oracle at all.” It is true that the Pythia does not 
speak this to Orestes, and that Apollo himself is speaker; but Apollo speaks in his adyton. 
Ordinarily the Pythia receives his voice, but in story he may choose to speak in his own 
person, as to Aristodikos of Kyme from the adyton of Didyma in Herod. 1.159 (Didyma 
6C); see also Q268 (C); F12. When the god speaks from his adyton, whether in his own 
voice or in his servant’s, he is speaking an oracle. 

Nor does Orestes ask a question; but notice L41, Q7, and other examples of spon¬ 
taneous utterance. Apollo’knows why Orestes has come; he has in fact told him to return 
to Delphi (L7). Orestes is in the adyton, the place of consultation, as a suppliant to ask 
Apollo’s protection in his present suffering. The god’s consultants sometimes appear as 
suppliants, as the Athenian envoys who received Q147. 

In legend we may expect Delphic oracles to be spoken in exceptional circumstances 
and extraordinary ways. Certainly L8 has more right to a place among Apollo’s Delphic 
responses than have PW184-186 on Pyrros’ dealings with Delphi. Compare L9. 

L9 (PW140). 

C. Agamedes and Trophonios. 

Occ. Completion of Apollo’s temple at Delphi. 

Q. (1) Request for their pay. (2) Request for no small reward for their labor, but the best 
thing for man. 

R. (1) Apollo will pay them on the seventh day; let them enjoy themselves meanwhile. 
(2) Apollo will pay them on the third day. 

Mode Ei (Ai), Topic 3f 

Delphi. Indirect—(1) Pind. frag. 3 Bowra ap. Plut. Mor. 109a. Plut. Mm/, erud. 7 ap. Stob. 
Flor. 120.23. (2) Cic. Tusc. 1.47.114. 

Testimony—Pind. frag. 2 Bowra ap. Schol. in Lucian. DMort. 10, pp. 255-256 Rabe. 
Eust. Prooem. 29. 

Comment: See pp. 19, 37, 327; Q179. 

This appears also to be Apollo’s own utterance; there is no indication in the sources 
that the Pythia responded to the brothers’ request. 

Lio (PW141). 

C. King Aipytos. 

Occ. Euadne’s pregnancy. 

Q. On this event. 

R. The child is Apollo’s and will be a great mantis, whose lineage will never fail. 
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Mode £2 (D2), Topic 3d (id, 3a) 

Delphi. Testimony—Pind. Ol. 6.37-38, 47-51. 

Comment: Sec pp. 19, 26, 74. 

The child was lamos, ancestor of the Iamids of Olympia. 

Li 1 (PW142, 374, 481, 501). 

C. Kadmos. 

Occ. Failure to find the missing Europa. 

Q. (1) Where shall I find Europa ? (2) Where shall I settle ? (Ovid, Scholiasts on Euripides 
and Aeschylus). 

R. Search no more for Europa [whom the bull of Olympos has taken for mating], but 
follow a cow [marked with white on both sides], and where she lies down on her 
right side, there found a city [after sacrificing the cow to Gaia and killing the dread 
guardian Arcs’ son. Then your fame will endure forever and you will win an immortal 
marriage]. 

Mode B (Ci, E2), Topic 3I1 (ib, 2c, 3Q 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Schol. vet. on Eur. Phoen. 638. Tzetzes Exeg. //., p. 16 Herm. 
Incomplete—Tzetzes Chil. 5.819-821, 10.454-456, 12.112-114(10.395-401). Schol. on 
Tzetzes Epist. 82 = Cramer Anecd. Ox. 3.363. 

Pseudo-Direct, Verse—Nonn. Dion. 4.293-306 (2.696-698, 5.1-34). (Latin) Ovid Met . 
3.10-13. 

Indirect—Hcllanikos 4.5ij ap. Schol. A in ll. 2.494. Apollod. 3.4.1. Aristoph. Gramm. 
Arg. Eur. Phoen. Sen. Oed. 720-722. Paus. 9.12.2 (26.3). Hyg. Fab. 178.4. Eust. //. 
2.505, p. 270. Schol. vet. on Acsch. Sept. 486. Schol. C on Eur. Phoen. 638. Schol. on 
Lucan BC 5.107. 

Testimony—Ps.-Musaios ap. Schol. vet. in Apollon. Arg. 3.1179 [= Ps.-Eud. Viol. 
515]. Lucan BC 5.106-108. Plut. Sulla 17.8. Stat. Theb. 7.663-664. Lact. Plac. Theb. 
7.664. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Eur. Phoen. 642-644. 

Testimony—Apollo: *Pind. frag. 13 Bowra ap. Plut. Mor. 397a, 1030a = ap. Aristid. 
46.296. Apollon. Arg. 3.1181-1182. Scrv. Aen. 3.88. Oracle: Diod. 4.2.1. 

Comment: Sec pp. 13, 16, 72, 175-176, 242. 

The above summarizes the 18-verse oracle reported by the Scholiast on Eur. Phoen . 
638. Brackets mark off content that appears only in it. The part not parenthesized is 
common to the other sources. 

The Kadmos legend of classical times tells of Kadmos’ visit to Delphi to ask Apollo 
cither where to find Europa or, having given up the search, where he should settle. Hence 
most sources plainly indicate that the Pythian Apollo spoke Ln to him; and the few that 
do not, including Pindar and Euripides, surely mean the same god. But the Kadmos 
legend must have begun before the eighth century; and so at first either Kadmos founded 
Thebes without any such direction or some god or seer (Teiresias, Ismenos ?) instructed 
him directly. If a deity, it was likely to be Athena, who advised and helped Kadmos 
greatly in his settlement of Thebes, and to whom he sacrificed the guiding cow. See Eur. 
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Phoeti. 666-669, Hellanikos, Apollodoros, Ovid Met. 3.101-103; Fontcnrosc 1959: 
306-320. 

The earliest form of the response attributed to the Delphic Apollo was probably the 
prose direction of a folk narrative, to follow cither a cow with certain markings or the 
first cow met, and to settle where the cow should first recline—probably after an admoni¬ 
tion not to seek Europa farther. The length of the hexameter version indicates a late 
composition, though not conclusively; cf. Q26, 146, 147. Parke (1956: 310) conjectures 
that it came from Mnaseas’ collection; but Mnascas surely invented nothing in his corpus, 
so that the hexameter version would precede his collection. The hexameters tell the story 
of Kadmos’ founding of Thebes in the form of Apollo’s directions. They look like lines 
from an epic poem, the same sort of thing as the 14-line response that Nonnos invented. 
Possibly the 18-hexamcter form comes from Antimachos of Kolophon’s Thebaid (late 
fifth century). 

Under Testimony I include Lucan BC 5.106-108, where Lucan, listing the many 
kinds of responses that the Pythian Apollo has spoken, says, justisque benignus / saepc dedit 
sedem totas mutantibus urbes, / ut Tyriis. . . PW do not refer this to die Kadmos oracle 
but to the foundation of Gades (PW481) and refer to “commentators” without citation 
as so explaining Lucan’s lines. The commentators are not the Scholiasts on Lucan. One 
Scholiast interprets the Tyrians to be the founders of Carthage under Dido; but this is 
certainly not Lucan’s meaning. Another, cited above, says, ut Cadmus accepit jussus 
bovem sequi et ubi consedisset ibi conderet urbem. This is surely Lucan’s meaning. The 
Tyrians were Kadmos and his company, forced to leave Tyre and found a new city. 
Lucan is likely to allude thus to a famous response known to his readers; he continues 
with a reference to oracles on defensive warfare, and his example is ut Salatniniacum 
memitiit mare , i.e., Q147. PW cite Poseidonios 87.53J ap. Strab. 3.5.5, p. 169; but he 
mentions only an anonymous oracle given to the Tyrians who colonized Gades. No one 
ever supposed that Delphi had directed the founding of Phoenician colonies, Gades or 
Carthage or any other. 

L12 (PW143). 

C. King Pelias of Iolkos. 

Occ. Some matter concerning his kingship. 

Q. On his reign. 

R. (1) He should beware of the man wearing one sandal. (2) Death awaits him from the 
man whom he shall see wearing one sandal while he is making sacrifice to Poseidon. 

Mode C2 (F), Topic 3h (ib, 3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—(1) Pind. Pyth. 4.75-78. Tzetzes on Lyk. 175. 

NP. Indirect—(1) Apollo: Arg. Apollon. Arg. [= Ps.-Eud. Viol. 478]. The god: Apollod. 
1.9.16. Zen. 2.92. Oracle: Pherckydes 3.105J ap. Schol. vet in Pind. Pyth. 4.75/133. 
Apollon. Arg. 1.5-7. ( 2 ) Apollo: Serv. Eel. 4.34. Oracle: Hyg. Fab. 12.1. Lact. Plac. 
Theb. 3.516. 

Testimony—Oracle: Orph. Arg. 55-56. 

Comment: See p. 72. 
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No source actually names Delphi or the Pythian Apollo, but Pindar says that this 
response was spoken to Pelias “by the Mother’s mid omphalos,” simply a periphrasis for 
Delphi. Tzetzes cites Pindar and so must have Delphi in mind, but is no more specific 
than to refer to a chresmos. Of other sources none does more than attribute the response to 
Apollo. 

It is a theme of the Greek hero story that a father (or father equivalent) receives 
a prophecy of doom to come from his son, which he tries to avoid; but the doom is 
fulfilled nevertheless; see Li7, 23. The original Jason legend, as distinct from the 
Argonauticlegend, probably had this prophecy; and it may be Pindar who first called it 
Delphic. 

L13 (PW144). 

C. King Pelias of Iolkos. 

Occ. Pelias* dream in which Phrixos told him to fetch his spirit and the golden fleece. 

Q. Should he make a search ? 

R. He should quickly send a ship to bring Phrixos’ spirit home. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e 

Delphi. Indirect—Pind. Pyth. 4.164. Schol. vet. on Pind. Pyth. 4.163/290. 

Testimony—Schol. vet. on Apollon. Arg. 1.414. 

Comment: It is quite possible that this response is Pindar's invention along with 
Pelias' dream. 

L14 (PW145). 

C. Tlcpolemos. 

Occ. Killing of his brother Likymnios. 

Q. Where should he go ? 

R. He should sail from Argos to the seagirt land [Rhodes]. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3i 

Delphi. Indirect—Pind. O/. 7.32-33. Schol. vet. on Pind. O/. 7.31/56. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: Diod. 5.59.5. 

Comment: Pindar’s cutvSeo? e'f aSvrov indicates plainly enough that Tlepolemos went 
to Delphi, and so the Scholiast interprets him. 

L15 (PW146). 

C. (1) Hcraklids. (2) Spartans. 

Occ. Attack on (1) Peloponnesos or (2) Amyklai. 

Q. (1) Whom of the Hellenes should they take as allies? (2) What should they do? 

R. (1) They should ally themselves with those whom their father Herakles helped. (2) 
If they take the Aigeidai as allies, they will win. 

Mode A3, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Prose (1)—Schol. on Pind. Pyth. 5.69/92. 

Indirect—(2) Schol. vet. on Pind. Isthm. 7.12/18. 

Testimony—(2) *Pind. Isthm. 7.12-15. 
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NP. Indirect—(i) The god: Ephoros 70.16J ap. Schol. vet. in Pind. Pyth. 5.76/101. (2) 
The god: Aristotle frag. 532 Rose ap. Schol. vet. in Pind. Isthm. 7.12/18. 

Comment: We might distinguish two responses here, but the conclusion of both 
versions is alliance with the Aigeidai of Thebes after the receivers first supposed that the 
god meant die Aigeidai of Athens. 

L16 (PW147). 

C. Amphiklos. 

Occ. Migration. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Setde in Chios. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Testimony—Ion of Chios 392. ij ap. Paus. 7.4.9. 

L17 (PW148, 372). 

C. King Laios of Thebes. 

Occ. Lack of a son. 

Q. How may I have a son ? 

R. (1) If you and Jocasta have a son, he will kill you. (2) Do not beget a son; for if you do, 
he will kill you. (3) You will have a son, but he will kill you; Zeus fulfills the curse of 
Pelops, whose son you seized. 

Mode Ci (E2), Topic 3c (3a) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (3)—Arg. 5 Eur. Phoen. Incomplete—Mnaseas 3.157M ap. Schol. 
vet. in Pind. Ol. 2.42/70. 

Pseudo-Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter), Incomplete (2)—Alex. Aphr. Fat. 31.98. 
Schol. vet. on Pind. Pyth. Ol. 2.40/65, 43/72. Arg. Aesch. Sept, and Schol. on Sept. 
745 - 

Indirect—(1) Aristoph. Ran. 1185. Paus. 9.5.10. (2) Aesch. Sept. 748-749(844). Diod. 
4.64.1. Dion Chrys. 10.24. Schol. on Aesch. Sept. 844. (3) Nic. Dam. 8J. 

Testimony—*Pind. Ol. 2.42-44; Paean frag. 57 Bowra ap. Schol. vet. in Pind. Ol. 
2.42/70. Sen. Phoen. 259-260. Schol. vet. on Aesch. Sept. 800. 

NP. Direct, Verse (3)—Apollo: Arg. 3 Soph. OT. Arg. 6 Eur. Phoen. Incomplete— 
Oracle: Anth. Pal. 14.67. 

Pseudo-Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter) (2)—Apollo: Eur. Phoen. 17-20 (1598-1599). 
Origen Cels. 2.20, p. 406. (Latin) Chalcid. Tim. p. 244. Incomplete—Apollo: Lucian 
Zeus Cat. 13. Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 6.7, p. 258c (259c). Alb. Plat. Epit. 26.2. The god: 
Zen. 2.68. Max. Tyr. 19.5. 

Indirect—(1) Apollo: Soph. OT 713-714, 853-854, 1176(906-908). Androtion 324.62J 
ap. Schol. in Od. 11.271. Kameades ap. Cic. Fat. 14.33. Hyg. Fab. 66.1. Triclinius on 
Soph. OT 883, 916. Oracle: Lact. Plac. Theb. 1.61. Vat. Myth. II 230. (2) The god: 
Apollod. 3.5.7. (Another version) Oracle: Malalas p. 49. Kedr. p. 45. Suda Oi 34. 
Testimony—Apollo: Soph. OC 969-970. Epict. 3.1.16. Schol. vet. on Eur. Phoen. 26. 
Oracle: Chrysippos ap Eus. PE 4.3, p. 139a. Eust. Od. 11.270, p. 1684 [= Ps.-Eud. 
Viol. 728]. 
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Comment: See pp. 4, 13, 16, 37, 95, 96-100, 108, no, 119. 

Since Sophocles and Euripides attribute this response to Apollo, the Scholiasts who 
quote the hexameter form in the Argumenta may be supposed to have made the same 
attribution, though they mention no speaker or place. 

Malalas, Kedrenos, and the Suda have a prophecy of mother-incest through confu¬ 
sion wkh Li 8. Nicolaus adds that to the usual prediction of patricide. 

L18 (PW149). 

C. Oedipus. 

Off. When troubled by a taunt that he was not Polybos’ son. 

Q. Who am I and whose son am I ? (Arg. Aesch. Septem). 

R. [Do not go back to your native land (Apollodoros).] You are destined to kill your 
father and marry your mother. 

Mode E3 (C2), Topic 3e (3b, 3c) 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Arg. Aesch. Sept. 

Indirect—*Soph. OT 791-793, 994-996. Apollod. 3.5.7. Zen. 2.68. Sen. Oed. 20-21 
(268-272, 8oo, 1042-1046). Arg. 5 Eur. Phoen. and Schol. vet. on 44, 1044. 

Testimony—Eur. Phoen. 32-38, 1043-1046. Soph. OC 87. Aristoph. Gramm. Arg. 
1.3-4 Soph. OT. Diod. 4.64.2. Stat. Theb. 1.62-66. Lact. Plac. Theb. 1.60. Hyg. Fab. 
67.2-3. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: Vat. Myth. II 230. 

Comment: See pp. 4, 26 note 9, 36, 95, 97, 98, 100, no, 119, 122. 

L19 (PW150, 479). 

C. King Oedipus of Thebes through Kreon. 

Off. Plague in Thebes. 

Q. What should I do or say to save the city ? 

R. Drive out the defilement of the land and do not allow it to remain unremedied. Banish 
or kill the murderers of Laios, who are in the land. 

Mode Ai (Ci), Topic 3f 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Sen. Oed. 233-238 (217-220). 

Indirect—*Soph. OT 97-98, 100-101, 106-107, no, 306-309, 475-476,1441 (241-243, 
406-407, 603-604). Aristoph. Gramm. Arg. 1.13 Soph. OT. Cf. Tridinius on Soph. 

or 95. 

Comment: See pp. 32, 97, 119. 

L20(PWl52). 

C. Oedipus. 

Off. and Q. See Comment. 

R. He will die when he comes to a shrine of the semnai theai. There he will dwell [in his 
tomb], a boon to those who received him, a bane to those who exiled him. The sign 
will be earthquake or thunder or lightning from Zeus. 

Mode F, Topic 3c (id, 3b) 
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Delphi. Indirect—Soph. OC 88-95, 1514—1 5^5 (453-454. 665, 791-793. 1472-1473)* Arg. 

1 Soph. OC. Sail. Pyth. Arg. 4 OC. 

NR Indirect—Apollo: Eur. Phoen. 1705, 1707. 

Comment: See pp. 20, 75, 119. 

Oedipus says at OC 87 that Apollo spoke these words to him when lie had predicted 
“those many evils/* i.e. f as part of L18. This prophecy, however, is not part of the tradi¬ 
tion of L18, which in OT too is limited to the prophecy of patricide and incest. To join 
L20 to Li 8 is Sophocles* innovation for the OC. 

L21 (PW153). 

C. Thebes. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Both in life and death Oedipus will protect the city [but buried elsewhere will bring 
defeat]. 

Mode E2, Topic 3c (2e) 

Delphi. Indirect—Soph. OC 389-35)0, 605 (391-415, 452-453). Schol. vet. on OC 354, 
388. 

Testimony—Arg. 1 and 3.7-8 Soph. OC. 

Comment: Sec pp. 75, 119. 

It is likely that L20-21 are Sophocles’ own invention for OC. 

L22 (PW154). 

C. King Theseus of Athens. 

Occ. A matter concerning the city. 

Q. On the welfare of the city. 

R. Zeus has placed the limits and control of many cities in your city. Do not be much 
troubled in spirit as you make decisions; a wineskin floats upon the sea. 

Mode Ci (Di), Topic 3j (2b) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Thes. 24.5. 

Testimony—Paus. 1.20.7. 

Comment: See pp. 17, 180, 349. 

The message here is the advice not to be much troubled. The rest is explication (aside 
from an initial salutation, “Theseus son of Aigeus and Pittheus* daughter’’); a reason 
precedes, and a gnomic statement given as a reason (gar) concludes the response. 

L23 (PW156). 

C. King Akrisios of Argos. 

Occ. Lack of a son. 

Q. How might there be a child bom in his house ? (Pseudo-Euripides). 

R. He will have no son, but Danae will, and her son will kill him. 

Mode E2, Topic 3c (3a) 

Delphi. Indirect—Pherckydes 3.10J ap. Schol. vet. in Apollon, Arg. 4.1091 [= Ps.-Eud. 
Viol. 40, 256, 759]. Ps.-Eur. Danae 11-16 = Eur. frag. 1132 TGF. 

Testimony—Arg. Ps.-Eur. Danae, p. 716 TGF. Clem. Alex. Strom. 1, 383P. 
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NP. Indirect—The god: Apollod. 24.1 (4). Zen. 141. Schol. AB on II. 14.319. Oracle: 
Hyg. Fab. 63.1. Schol. on Lucian Call. 13, p. 90 Rabc. Tzetzes on Lyk. 838. 
Comment: Sec p. 19. 

Pherckydcs is likely to be the ultimate source of the writers cited under NP. The 
original prophecy of the legend, however, could not have been attributed to Delphi. It is 
the prophecy of the Greek hero legend, also encountered in the Jason and Oedipus tales 
(Q12, 17). Akrisios must receive a prophecy of doom about Danac’s son, so that he will 
attempt to prevent the birth or to destroy the child; but he will fail to do so; it is the 
theme of prophecy fulfilled. Perhaps in the sixth or fifth century Delphi laid claim to the 
prediction or storytellers began to attribute it to the Delphic Oracle as a traditional 
source of prophecy. 

The Pseudo-Euripidean Danac is by common consent a Byzantine production; see 
Nauck’s comment on the fragment. Its version of the prophecy differs from that of 
other sources: Akrisios is told that he will have no son, because he is destined first to 
produce a daughter, who will bear a winged lion destined to take the throne. This is 
without doubt the poet’s invention, constructed out of the traditional legend. 

L24 (PW183). 

C. Eurysthcus. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. His tomb will be in Athens before Athena’s temple, whence he will be a friend and 
savior of Athens and a bitter enemy of the Heraklids when they invade again. 

Mode E2, Topic 3c (2e) 

NP. Testimony—Apollo: Eur. Herakl. 1026-1038. 

Comment: See p. 75. 


L25 (PW187). 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Kill Pyrros Achilles’ son. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3f (3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 1.13.9. 

Comment: See p. 32; Fontenrose 1960a: 212. 


L26 (PW188). 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. Killing of Pyrros (Ncoptolcmos) at Delphi. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Neoptolemos should have his tomb in Apollo’s temcnos. 
Mode Ai, Topic ia (3c) 

Delphi. Testimony—Strabo 9.3.9, p. 421. 

Comment: Fontenrose 1960a: 191-192, 223-225. 
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L27 (PW189, 373). 

C. King Adrastos of Argos. 

Occ. Probably concern for the marriage of his daughters. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. When you see a lion and a boar standing at your door, having come from my sanc¬ 
tuary, marry your daughters to them. 

Mode B, Topic 3I1 (3b) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Mnaseas 3.157M ap. Schol. vet. in Eur. Phoen. 409. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: *Eur. Suppl. 140(220-221, 832-833); Phoen. 411; Hypsipyle t Pap. 
Oxyrrh. 6, p. 47. Schol. on Phoen. 135; Schol. vet. on Phoen. 409. Stat. Theb. 1.395-397 
(490-497). Hyg. Fab. 69.1. Vat. Myth. I 80. Oracle: Zen. 1.30. Schol. A on II. 4.376 
[= Ps.-Eud. Viol. 728]. Eust. //. 4.380, p. 485. 

Testimony—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Eur. Phoen. 405. Oracle: Diod. 4.65.3. 

OP. Mantis. Indirect—Apollod. 3.6.1. 

Comment: See pp. 72, 95-96, 119. 

L28 (PW190). 

C. King Xuthos of Athens. 

Occ. Lack of a son. 

Q. How can he become a father ? (Origo GR). 

R. The man who will meet Xuthus as he leaves the temple is his son. 

Mode F, Topic 3a 

Delphi. Indirect—Eur. Ion 70-71, 534-537. 787-788, 1533 (302-306, 1345, and passim). 
Origo Gentis Romanae 2.2. 

Comment: See pp. 20, 25. 

L29 (PW191,193). 

C. Orestes. 

Occ. Madness from Erinyes* pursuit. 

Q. How may I recover from my madness and woes ? 

R. (1) Go to the Tauric land, take the image of Artemis, which fell from heaven into her 
sanctuary, and convey it to the Athenians. (2) Go to the Scythian land, where you will 
be caught in Artemis’ temple but saved from her altar. Then go to the temple of Hestia 
on Mt Melantion in Syria; there you will recover sanity. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Direct, Prose (2)—Malalas p. 136. Kedr. pp. 234-235. 

Indirect (1)—*Eur. IT 85-92, 977-978, 1014 (711-713, 937, 1438-1441). Hyg. Fab. 
120.1 (261). 

Testimony—Arg. Eur. IT. 

NP. Indirect (1)—The god: Apollod. epit. 6.26. Tzetzes on Lyk. 1374. Oracle: Prob. 
Praef. ad Verg. Buc. 

Testimony—Oracle: Scrv. Aen. 2.116; Serv. auct. Aen. 3.331. 

Comment: Sec p. 32; L8. 
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L30 (PW192). 

C. Orestes. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should move to Arcadia. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3i 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 8.5.4. 

L31 (PW194). 

C. Teukros. 

Occ. Exiled by father from Salamis. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He should settle in Cyprus and call his city Salamis. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Testimony—Plut. Mor. 408a. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: *Eur. Helen 148-150. Hor. Carm. 1.7.29. Schol. on Hor. Carm. 
1.7.21. 

Testimony—Apollo: Serv. auct. Aen. 1.621. 

L32 (PW195). 

C. King Ercchthcus of Athens. 

Occ. Invasion of Thracians under Eumolpos. 

Q. What should he do to be victorious over the enemy ? (Lykurgos). 

R. (1) He should sacrifice his daughter before battle (Lykurgos). (2) Someone should kill 
himself for the city (Philochoros). 

Mode Ai, Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—Lykurgos Leokr. 99. Pseudo-Demaratos 42.4J ap. Stob. Flor. 39.33. 
Testimony—Liban. Decl. 14.12. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Philochoros 328.105J ap. Ulp. in Dcm. 19.303. The god: 
Apollod. 3.15.4. Schol. on Aristcides 13.118, p. no Dind. 

Testimony—The god: Aristeides 13.118-119. Oracle: Varro ap. Schol. in Cic. Sest. 
21.48. Hyg. Fab. 238.2. 

OP. Poseidon. Indirect—Hyg. Fab. 46.3. 

Comment: Only Philochoros has the second version. Pseudo-Demaratos specifics the 
eldest daughter; others say Erechtheus* daughter or one of his daughters. According to 
Apollodoros, Ercchthcus sacrificed his youngest daughter and the rest killed themselves. 
In Philochoros* version it was Agraulos who volunteered to be the sacrifice. 

Usually the legend, which has several versions, is told or referred to without mention 
of an oracle. For example, Phanodcmos (325.4J ap. Phot. Lex. 2.64 Nab. = ap. Sud. 
77668 ) mentions no oracle in his version. In the version of Hyginus Fab. 46, Erechtheus 
had to sacrifice his daughter because the Athenians had killed Eumolpos in battle; and it 
was Eumolpos’ father, Neptune/Poseidon, who ordered Ercchthcus to do so. At Fab. 
238.2, however, Erechtheus sacrificed his daughter Chthonia cx sortibus, which may 
cither refer to an oracle, possibly Delphic, or mean that Erechtheus cast lots to choose the 
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victim daughter. In any ease Fab. 46 is closer to the earliest form of the tale, in which a 
god or seer informed Erechtheus of the demanded sacrifice. 

There arc indications of versions in which Teircsias or Skiros, a mantis from Dodona, 
informed him. The fragments of Euripides’ Erechtheus do not inform us on this point, but 
since Lykurgos quotes extensively from that play immediately after his quotation ofL32, 
it might be supposed that he took his version of the response from Euripides and that 
Euripides considered it to be Delphic. At Phoen. 852-857, however, Teircsias tells Kreon 
that he has just come back from Athens, where he gave Erechtheus’ people victory over 
Eumolpos in war; which statement can only mean that he spoke the prophecy of victory 
to the Athenians contingent on the sacrifice of a daughter of Erechtheus. According to 
Pausanias 1.36.4, Skiros came from Dodona to Athens when the city was at war with the 
Eleusinians, and was killed in battle after founding the sanctuary of Athena Skiras, 
whereupon the Eleusinians buried him at the place thereafter called Skiros. The only 
legendary war between Athens and Elcusis is that in which Eumolpos took part as the 
Eleusinians’ ally (see L43); this is one version of Eumolpos’ war on Athens. Skiros fought 
for the Athenians, probably as their mantis; but he became an Elcusinian hero. Eumolpos, 
himself an Eleusinian hero, was a kind of seer as ancestor of the Eumolpidai and founder 
of the mysteries. Either Skiros or Eumolpos himself may have spoken the prophecy in 
some version of the legend. 

L33 (PW197). 

C. King Athamas. 

Occ. Exile from Boeotia. 

Q. Where should he settle ? 

R. He should settle in the place where he is entertained by wild beasts. 

Mode B, Topic 3h 

Delphi. Indirect—Schol. vet. on Plato Minos 315c. 

NP. Indirect—The god: *Apollod. 1.9.2. Oracle: Tzetzes on Lyk. 22. 

Comment: See p. 16. 

L34 (PW198). 

C. Telephos. 

Occ. Incurable wound from Achilles’ spear. 

Q. What is the remedy ? (Hyginus). 

R. (1) The wounder will heal you. (2) You will be healed if the wounder becomes 
physician. 

Mode E2, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Direct, Prose (1)—Schol. on Aristoph. Nub. 919. 

Indirect (2)—Liban. Decl. 5.9. Schol. on Dem. 18.72. 

NP. Direct, Prose (1)—Apollo: Mant. Prov. 2.28. Oracle: Chariton Chair. 6.3. Schol. 
vet. and Olymp. 1.7 on Plato Gorg. 447b. Eust. //. 1.59, p. 46 [= Ps.-Eud. Viol. 753, 
9 i 9 ]* 

Indirect (2)—Apollo: Apollod. epit. 3.20. Hyg. Fab. 101.1. Dictys Cret. 2.10. The god: 
Schol. A on II. 1.59. 
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Testimony—Oracle: *Kypria ap. Procl. Chrest. 1, p. 104 Allen. 

Comment: Sec p. 79. 

The four sources who attribute this response to Apollo may not mean the Pythian; 
at least their source may not have meant him. In fragment 700 TGF of Euripides’ Telephos 
(ap. Aristoph. Eq. 1240) someone, probably Telephos, calls on Apollon Lykios asking 
“What will you do to me?” It would be reasonable that Telephos in Mysia appeal to 
the Lycian Apollo, an oracular god, for healing of his wound. See L74. 

L35 (PW199). 

C. Corinthians. 

Occ. (1) Plague following the Corinthians’ killing of the sons of Jason and Medea. (2) 
Medea’s killing of her sons. 

Q. (1) About the plague. (2) How should they deal with the bodies of Medea’s sons? 

R. (1) Appease the wrath of Medea’s sons. (2) Bury them in Hera’s temenos and grant 
them heroic honors. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia (3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—(2) Diod. 4.55.1. 

NP. Indirect—(1) The god: *Parmeniskos ap. Schol. vet. in Eur. Med. 264. Schol. vet. 
on Eur. Med. 1382. 

Testimony—The god: Paus. 2.3.7. 

Comment: See p. 130; Fontcnrose 1968: 85. 

L36 (cf. PW200). 

C. Atreus. 

Occ. Barrenness of land. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Recall Thyestes to the kingdom. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2a 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Hyg. Fab. 88.5. 

Comment: PW200 is not L36, but is simply the statement that Atreus’ sons went to 
Delphi to inquire about finding Thyestes; and apparently they never consulted the 
Pythia, because in Delphi they found Thyestes, who had come to consult Apollo about 
punishing Atreus (L37); and they then seized him. 

Since Atreus’ sons went to Delphi to consult about Thyestes, it is likely that Atreus 
as king of Mycenae had consulted Delphi about the barrenness of the land ; hence Hyginus 
probably has Delphi in mind as the scene of L36. 

L37 (PW201). 

C. Thyestes. 

Occ. Atreus’ crime against him. 

Q. How will he have vengeance on his brother ? 

R. He must lie with his daughter and beget a son to avenge him. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3b (3a) 
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Delphi. Indirect—Schol. vet. on Eur. Or. 14. 

Testimony—Cf. Hyg. Fab. 88.8. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Serv. Aen. 11.262. Oracle: Apollod. epit. 2.14. Hyg. Fab. 87. 
Lact. Plac. Theb. 1.694, 4*306. Vat. Myth. I 22, II 147. 

Testimony—Apollo: *Sencca Ag. 294. Oracle: Ps.-Orpheus 59 Kern ap. Athcnag. 
Leg. pro Christ. 32, p. 309. 

Comment: Hyginus Fab. 87 is a different story from Fab. 88. Fab. 87 has the usual 
story, that Thyestes received an oracle that he should lie with his daughter, and then did so. 
In 88 Thyestes had aleady lain with Pclopia, and their son Aigisthos was already a youth, 
when he came to Delphi to get an oracle on punishing Atrcus. There he was seized by 
Agamemnon and Menelaos, who had come to Delphi in quest of him(sceL36, Comment). 
Apparently he had not yet consulted the Pythia; if he had, he could only have been told 
that his and Pclopia’s son would avenge him. 

It is very unlikely that L37 was originally or usually attributed to Delphi. It is an 
anonymous oracle for Apollodoros, Hyginus, and others. Only the Euripidean Scholiast 
attributes it to the Delphic Apollo; otherwise only Servius and Seneca are as specific 
as “Apollo.” 

L38 (PW203). 

C. Epigonoi. 

Occ. Plan for war on Thebes. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Make war on Thebes with Alkmaion as commander. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2e 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Diod. 4.66.1. The god: Apollod. 3.7.2. 

L39 (PW204). 

C. Alkmaion. 

Off. Command of the Epigonoi against Thebes. 

Q. Ought he to make an expedition against Thebes and punish his mother ? 

R. He should do both because of his mother’s crimes against his father and himself. 
Mode A2, Topic 3f (2e, 3c) 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Diod. 4.66.3. 

Testimony—Apollo: Apollod. 3.7.5. 

L40 (PW202). 

C. Alkmaion. 

Off. Madness and wandering caused by his mother’s Erinyes (Pausanias). Barrenness in 
land of Psophis (Apollodoros). 

Q. Not stated. 

R. You will have no release from terrors until you find a land that did not exist when you 
killed your mother, and settle there. 

Mode A3, Topic 3i 

Delphi. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 6.7, p. 257a. 

Indirect—Paus. 8.24.8. 
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NP. Indirect—Apollo: *Thuc. 2.102.5. Schol. on Lucian Deor. cone. 12, p. 213 Rabe. 
The god: Apollod. 3.7.5. 

Comment. Sec p. 15. 

L41 (PW206). 

C. Hesiod. 

Occ. Not stated. 

Q. None. 

R. Blessed is Hesiod, whose fame will spread over the earth; but beware of the grove of 
Zeus Ncmcios [Nemea (Thucydides)], where you are fated to die. 

Mode C2 (E2), Topic 3c (id) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse— Cert. Horn. Hes. 219-223 Allen. Prokl. Vit. Hes. 4 = Tzetzes Vit. 

Hes. p. 50 Wilam. Cf. Anth. Pal. 14.77 (PW607). 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: *Thuc. 3.96.1. 

Comment: See pp. 13, 59, 73, 117, 172, 177, 178. 

The story of Hesiod’s death was known to Thucydides, but he does not identify the 
oracle and states its substance indirectly. It was not his practice to quote verse oracles 
(except Q181), and so we cannot know whether the verse form already belonged to the 
legend in his time or whether it was then attributed to Delphi. It is probably a fifth- 
century production, manufactured for the legend, which simply needs an anonymous 
warning of the Jerusalem Chamber kind. The first three verses are plainly modeled on 
the Lykurgos oracle, Q7. This too is a spontaneous utterance; the Pythia hails Hesiod as 
he enters the temple. 

L42 (PW207). 

C. Orchomenians. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. (A) Not stated. 

R. (A) They should bring Hesiod’s bones from Naupaktos to Orchomenos. 

Q. (B) Where in Naupaktos will they find the bones? 

R. (B) A crow will show them. 

Mode A1 (E2), Topic ia (3c, 3h) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 9.38.3. 

NP. Indirect—The god: *Ps.-Aristotle frag. 565 Rose ap. Schol. in Hes. OD 631. 
Testimony—Oracle: Cert. Horn. Hes. 247-248 Allen. Plut. Mor. i62ef. Prokl. Vit. Hes. 
4 = Tzetzes Vit. Hes. p. 51 Wilam. 

Comment: See p. 73. 

Pausanias alone reports L42(B). 

L43 (PW208). 

C. Eleusinians or Athenians. 

Occ. Defeat and death of Eumolpos, who fought with the Eleusinians-against Athens. 

Q. Not stated. 
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R. Worship Eumolpos. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Schol. vet. on Eur. Phoen. 854. 

Comment: See L32. 

L44 (PW209). 

C. Athens. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The city cannot be saved unless (1) Leos’ daughters arc sacrificed; (2) a citizen offers his 
daughters for sacrifice. 

Mode Ai, Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—(1) Acl. VH 12.28. (2) Schol. on Liban. Decl. 42.26. 

NP. Indirect—(1) Oracle: Kosmas p. 577 Mignc 38. (2) The god: Schol. on Aristcidcs 
13.119, pp. 112-113 Dind. 

Testimony—The god: *Paus. 1.5.2. Oracle: Phot. Lex. 1.383 Nabcr. 

Comment: The myth is an aition of the Leokoreion, a shrine of Praxithca, Theope, 
and Eubule, probably a triad of daimones at first called Leohoroi , “ folk-cherishers,” 
which became interpreted as “daughters of Leos” (sec LM 2.1947). Then an aition was 
invented on the model of the legend of Ercchtheus* daughters (L32), a democratic counter 
to the older tale: the daughters of Leos, the People, were as willing as the daughters of a 
king to sacrifice themselves for the city. The story probably arose in the fifth century 
and is probably taken by the sources of L44 from Atthidographers. Therefore the divine 
direction which the story demands may have been a Delphic command from the first. 
On the Leokoreion see Colin N. Edmonson, “The Leokoreion in Athens,” Mnemosyne 
17 (1964) 375 - 378 . 

L45 (PW210). 

C. Athens. 

Occ . Famine and plague. 

Q. On escape from evils. 

R. (1) Send boys and girls [seven of each every year (Eusebios)] to Minos as penalty for 
the wrongs done (Oinomaos). (2) Pay the penalty that Minos asks. 

Mode Ai, Topic ic (3Q 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (1)—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.19, p. 209cd. 

Indirect—(1) Eus. PE 5.18, pp. 2o8d-209a. 

NP. Indirect—(1) Oracle: Eust. Od. 11.320, p. 1688. (2) Apollo: *Marmor Parium 
A19.33-34. Schol. vet. on Plato Minos 321a. The god: Diod. 4.61.2. Apollod. 3.15.8. 
Plut. Thes. 15. 

Testimony—Apollo: Serv. auct. Aen. 6.14. 

Comment: See p. 14. 

Since Eusebios attributes this response to the Pythian god and then quotes from 
Oinomaos, who quotes an hexameter response, it is probable that he found the attribution 
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in Oinomaos* text. Probably all Oinomaos* oracles aside from those which he received 
at Klaros arc “ Delphic.*' 

In the original legend, no doubt, Minos himself imposed his periodic tribute of 
seven youths and seven maidens on defeated Athens without any intervening oracle, 
which is quite unnecessary. The story occurs without oracle in Ovid Met. 7.456-460, 
8.169-176; Paus. 1.27.10; Hyg. Fab. 41. Then the story was elaborated: Minos* siege 
went on for a long time and lie prayed to Zeus for justice; Zeus sent famine and plague 
on Athens, forcing the city to seek an oracle; and the god consulted told them to pay the 
penalty that Minos demanded or that the god himself imposed. At first this was not 
called a Delphic oracle; perhaps Zeus was the speaker. 

L46 (PW211). 

C The Hellenes. 

Occ. Drought, barrenness of land, famine. 

Q. How may they escape from the calamity ? 

R. They will have deliverance if Aiakos prays for them [to Zeus (Pausanias)]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib (3g) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 2.29.7 (1.44.9). Clem. Alex. Strom. 6.4, 753P = Eus. PE 10.2, p. 
463c. 

NP. Indirect—The god: *Diod. 4.61.1. Apollod. 3.12.6. 

Comment: See pp. 14, 295. 

The four sources cited express the response differently, but the content of each 
amounts to the statement under R. Apollodoros speaks of chresntoi theon , as though 
several oracles came to the Hellenes, perhaps from manteis; and he says that the drought 
was caused by Pelops* crime against King Stymphalos of Arcadia. Diodoros links L46 
to L45: the drought was that which Zeus sent on Attica and all Hellas in response to 
Minos’ prayers for vengeance on Athens; then when Aiakos prayed to Zeus, the god 
relieved all lands of drought except Attica, so that the Athenians had to fmd relief through 
L46. Pausanias and Clement state no reason for the drought. 

Isokrates 9.14 has the earliest reference to Aiakos* prayers. He mentions no oracle: 
when drought came on them, the Hellenes went to Aiakos and asked him to pray for 
them, since he was son of Zeus and renowned for piety and Zeus’s favor. Such must be 
the original story, which is aition of the cult of Zeus Panellenios or Aphesios on Aigina. 
Then some version introduced an oracle that directed the Hellenes to go to Aiakos; and 
this oracle was thereafter occasionally identified as Delphic. 

L47 (PW212). 

C. Theseus. 

Occ. Voyage to Crete as one of the youths sent to Minos. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Take Aphrodite as guide and companion. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Thes. 18.3. 
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L48 (PW214). 

C. Athens or Xanthos. 

Occ. War with Boeotians over Melainai. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The black devising death for the fair will take Blacks [Melainai]. 

Mode E3, Topic 3 c (2e, 3I1) 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Polyainos Strat. 1.19. 

Comment: Sec p. 20; Fontcnrosc 1960a: 234-236. 

Melanthos (“Black”), Athenian commander, fought in single combat with Xanthos 
(“Fair”), Boeotian commander, for the border village of Melainai, and killed him by a 
trick. 

L49 (PW215). 

C. Dorians or Spartans. 

Occ. War on Athens. 

Q. Will they take Athens? 

R. (1) They will take the city if they refrain from killing the king. (2) The Athenians will 
win if their king is killed; [or] That side will win whose king is killed. 

Mode Ci (F), Topic 3I1 (2e, 3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—(1) Lykurgos Leokr. 84. Suda £73391. (2) Veil. Pat. 1.2.1. Val. Max. 5.6 
ext. 1. 

Testimony—Paus. 7.25.2. Liban. Decl. 14.12, 17.80. 

NP. Indirect—(1) The god: Schol. vet. on Plato Symp. 2o8d. Oracle: Demon 327.22J 
(or Eudemos) ap. Phot. Lex. 1.223 Nab. = ap. Sud. £3391 = ap. Apost. 8.6. Conon 26. 
Pomp. Trog./Justin 2.6.17. Sostratos 23. 2] ap. Plut. Mot. 310a = ap. Stob. Flor. 7.66. 
Schol. vet. on Lyk. 1378. (2) The god: Polyainos Strat. 1.18. Zen. 4.3. Schol. on Aris- 
tcides 13.119, p. 113 Dind.; 46.237, p. 685 Dind. Oracle: Cic. Tusc. 1.48.116. Scrv. Eel. 
5.11 = Vat. Myth. 1 161, II 189. Tzetzcs Chil. 1.192-193. Schol. on Hor. Carm. 3.19.2. 
Testimony—Oracle: Prokl. Rep. p. 175 Kroll. 

Comment: Sec pp. 17, 78. 

According to Valerius Maximus, Kodros received this oracle, saying that the war 
would end (victoriously for the Athenians), if he should be killed by an enemy, which is 
essentially the second version. In other accounts Kodros knew about the oracle, however 
expressed, and deliberately sought death from an enemy. 

L50 (PW225, 227). 

C. Karanos or Archclaos of Argos. 

Occ. Contemplated colony in Macedonia. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. (1) Leave Argos and go to the springs of Haliakmon, and where you sec goats grazing, 
there you and your folk should dwell. (2) Settle in Macedonia where goats lead you. 

Mode B (Ai), Topic 3I1 (2c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (1)—Euphorion ap. Schol. in Clem. Alex. Protr. 11P. 
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NP. Indirect—(i) The god: Solin. 9.12. (2) Oracle: Pomp. Trog./Justin 7.1.7-8. 
Testimony—Apollo: Hyg. Fab. 219.5. Oracle: Dion Chrys. 4.71. Synk. 1.373, 499. 
Comment: Sec pp. 9, 72; L51. 

According to Dion and Hyginus the consultants’ name was Archclaos. Hyginus has 
profugit ex responso Apollinis in Macedoniam capra duce, which could be interpreted to mean 
that Archclaos was told to follow a goat; and Dion says that Archclaos came into Mace¬ 
donia driving goats. Hence PW distinguish the Archclaos version as a separate oracle 
(PW227). But sec Pompcius Trogus on the Karanos version: Karanos followed goats 
that were fleeing a severe storm and took Edcssa without the inhabitants’ knowing it; 
their attention was on the storm. Karanos then recalled an oracle by which he was com¬ 
manded ducibus capris imperium quaerere. The verse oracle only bids him settle where he 
sees goats grazing (hence the city’s name, Aigai); in a looser sense the goats arc guides in 
this version too; and in version 2 they were apparently grazing when the storm (and 
Karanos) came upon them. 

L51 (PW226). 

C. Perdikkas. 

Occ. Rule as king. 

Q. How may I increase my power ? 

R. Zeus grants power over much land to the Temcnids. Go to Botteis and where you see 
white goats with white horns sleeping, there make sacrifice to the gods and build a 
city. 

Mode B (Ai, Ei), Topic 3I1 (ib, 2c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Diod. 7.1 < 5 . 

Testimony—Eus. Chron. 1, p. 227 Schocne. 

Comment: See pp. 9, 72, 170. 

This might be considered another version of L50 since it also concerns goats and the 
founding of Aigai. But the verses are quite different in expression and call for white V 
goats sleeping, whereas L50 calls for goats grazing or leading. Different too are the 
occasion, question, and consultant. Still L51, in which goats are the sign as in L50, is no 
more than an alternative oracle on the founding of the Macedonian kingdom with 
Aigai/Edcssa as capital. Therefore I have called L51 Legendary along with L50, although 
Perdikkas lived in the seventh century. He plays the same role as Karanos docs in the 
L50 legend. Karanos is certainly a legendary figure—tenth in descent from Herakles 
and sixth from Tcmcnos (Diod. 7.17), therefore traditionally dated about the tenth 
century. Eusebios puts him 463 years before Alexander, which would place him about 
800. For our sources he belonged to the distant pre-Olympic past. Archclaos, alternative 
recipient of L50, is called son of Tcmcnos (Hyg. Fab. 219.1), which would place him 
about 1100. PW place L50-51 under “mythical oracles,” and nobody, I believe, considers 
them historical. 

L52 (PW228). 

C. Karystos Chiron’s son. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 
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R. Leave Pelion and go to Euboea, where you arc destined to build a city; go and do not 
delay. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 6.7, p. 25 5d. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Anth. Pal. 14.68. 

L53 (PW233). 

C. Ankaios. 

Occ. Migration. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Live in Samos, now called Phyllas, instead of Same (Kephalenia). 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Iambi. Pyth. 2.4. 

L 54 (PW 2 3 4 ). 

C. Founders of Ephesos. 

Occ. Difficulty in finding a place to settle. 

Q. Where shall they place the city ? 

R. Found the city where a fish shows you and a wild boar guides you. 

Mode B, Topic 3h (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Krcophylos 417.1J ap. Ath. 8.36id. 

Comment: Sec p. 74. 

The indirect statement of response is introduced solely with “the god" as speaker; 
but since the colonists dedicated a temple to Apollon Pythios, we may believe that Krco¬ 
phylos meant the speaker to be Apollo at Delphi. 

L55 (PW235). 

C. Alkmaion. 

Occ. Madness after killing his mother. 

Q. How can I recover from my madness ? 

R. To be healed bring me the gift of that with which your mother brought death to 
Amphiaraos. 

Mode A1, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Ephoros/Demophilos 70.96J ap. Ath. 6.232cf. 

Indirect—Apollod. 3.7.5. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Eust. Od. 11.250, p. 1697 [= Ps.-Eud. Viol. 22]. 

Comment: This is alternative to L40 as a direction to Alkmaion on how to recover 
from the madness that his mother’s Erinyes caused him. After reporting L40 and Alk- 
maion’s consequent sojourn and bigamous marriage at the Achcloos delta, Apollodoros 
tells of his return to Phegcus in Psophis for the purpose of recovering the necklace and 
robe of Harmonia (which Polyneikes had given to Eriphylc) from his wife Arsinoe, 
Phegcus’ daughter, so that he might give them to his new wife Kalliroc Achcloos* 
daughter. Alkmaion told Phegcus that he had received an oracle, presumably Delphic, 
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that he would be cured of his madness when he took the necklace and robe to Delphi and 
dedicated them there. This appears to be a falsehood in Apollodoros’ story ; but Athc- 
naios, citing Ephoros, and Eustathios quote a tlircc-hcxamctcr response in which Apollo 
directs Alkmaion to bring him this gift. 

Ephoros/Demophilos reported the oracle in his account of the Third Sacred War. 
It appears that two necklaces taken by Phocian chiefs from Athena Pronaia's temple at 
Delphi were identified as the necklaces of Eriphyle and Helen. The oracles spoken to 
Alkmaion and Menelaos (L56) belong to the aitia of these votive offerings; hence they 
were attributed to Delphi at their inception. 

L56 (PW236, 404). 

C. Menelaos. 

Occ. Beginning of war with Troy. 

Q. How can I punish Alexander? 

R. Bring me the necklace that Aphrodite gave Helen. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Ephoros/Demophilos 70.96J ap. Ath. 232f. 

Testimony—Demetrios Phal. 228.32J ap. Schol. et Eust. (p. 1466) in Od. 3.267. 

L57 (PW23 9-240). 

C. Unclear. 

Occ. Sacrifices made by a rich man and a poor man at Delphi. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Hcrmioneus pleased Apollo more when he sacrificed barley groats from his pouch with 
three fingers than did the Thessalian who offered gilt-horned oxen and hecatombs. 
[On hearing this Hcrmioneus emptied the remaining contents of his pouch on the 
altar.] He has antagonized Apollo twice as much by doing this as he pleased him before. 

Mode Di, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Porphyry Ahst. 2.15. 

L58 (PW238). 

C. Rich Magnesian. 

Occ. Extravagant offering of a hecatomb to Apollo. 

Q. Who makes the best and most pleasing gifts and sacrifices to the gods ? 

R. Klearchos of Methydrion in Arcadia serves the gods best of all. 

Mode Di, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Thcopompos 314GH ap. Porph. Ahst. 2.16. 

L59 (PW242-243). 

C. Rich Man or Nero. 

Occ. Sacrifice of hecatombs to Apollo. 

Q. How has the god liked his gifts ? (Hicrokles). 

R. What pleased me was Hcrmioneus* offering of spelt [incense]. 
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Mode Di, Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Hieroklcs In aureum carmen , p. 421 Mullach. Sopater Prol. in 
Aristid. Panath. p. 740 Dind. Schol. on Lucian Phal. II 3, p. 8 Rabc. 

Comment: See pp. 18, 37, 121, on L57-59. 

According to Sopater the enquirer was Nero who had been refused a response. 
When he asked why he received no answer, the Pythia responded with the verse on 
Hcrmioneus’ offering. The introduction of Nero into the tale in place of the rich man of 
the other versions should not cause us to classify this response under Q. It is simply the 
application of an anecdote to a well-known person. For L57-59 we cannot tell when 
Hcrmioneus and Klcarchos are supposed to have lived. The three belong to essentially 
the same story, a timeless fable or parable on the widow’s-mite theme. 

The Scholiast mentions only “the god” as speaker. But he is commenting on a 
passage which Lucian puts into the mouth of a Delphian; and the god that the speaker 
refers to is the Pythian Apollo. 

L60 (PW287). 

C. Hcraklids. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. No answer to question asked; they are told to go to their fatherland. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3i 

Delphi. Indirect—Isokr. Or. 6.17. 

NP. Testimony—Apollo: *Pind. Pyth. 5.69-72 and Schol. vet. on 69/92. The god: 
Aristeides 13.114. 

Comment: See p. 100. 

L61 (PW288) 

C. Hyllos Herakles* son. 

Occ. Heraklids* intention of returning to their fatherland. 

Q. How can they return ? 

R. Await the third harvest; then return. 

Mode A3, Topic 3h 

Delphi. Indirect—Apollod. 2.8.2. 

Comment: See pp. 15, 68, 100. 

L62 (PW289). 

C. Hcraklids. 

Occ. Preparation to invade the Peloponnesos. 

Q. How may they conquer the Peloponnesos ? 

R. The gods give you victory if you go through the road of the narrows. 

Mode A3, Topic 3h (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Aristeides 46.215 and Schol., p. 651 Dind. 

Testimony—* Apollod. 2.8.2. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.20, p. 210c. 
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Testimony—Apollo: Max. Tyr. 29.7, 35.7. Oracle: Paus. 2.7.6. 

Comment: See pp. 15, 68, 103. 

Oinomaos almost certainly means Apollo at Delphi as speaker of L62-64, but there 
is nothing explicit on the place in Eusebios* extract or in Eusebios* introductory remarks 
(PE 2ioa-2iic). Aristeidcs appears to mean the same god as him who spoke to Orestes 
and Themistoklcs, i.e. f Apollon Pythios; and the Scholiast attributes L63 to Delphi. 

L63 (PW290). 

C. King Temenos of Heraklids. 

Occ. Plan to invade the Peloponnesos. 

Q. (A) How may we conquer the Peloponnesos ? 

R. (A) Go through the road of the narrows. 

Q. (B) Our fathers obeyed the same instruction when you gave it to them and met 
disaster. 

R. (B) (1) You are yourselves the cause of your misfortunes because you misunderstood 
the oracles. I meant not the third harvest of the field, but the third harvest of genera¬ 
tion; and 1 meant the narrows of the sea and not the Isthmos. (2) Your fathers didn*t 
ask what narrows I meant, whether the Isthmos or the strait at Rion and Molykria. 

Mode Di, Topic 3I1 (3i) 

Delphi. Direct, Prose, partly Indirect (2)—Schol. on Aristeidcs 46.215, p. 652 Dind. 
Indirect (1)—*Apollod. 2.8.2. 

NP. Direct, Prose (1)—Apollo: Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.20, p. 2iod. 

Testimony—Oracle: Tryphon de Trop. 4, 8.738 Walz. 

Comment: See pp. 18, 37, 114; cf. Q130. 

L64 (PW291-292). 

C. King Temenos of Heraklids. 

Occ. Plague following on the killing of Karnos. 

Q. (A) We have met misfortune [as a result of L63]. 

R. (A) By killing our messenger you incurred punishment. 

Q. (B) What should we do ? How may we appease you ? 

R. (B) Worship Apollo Karncios. 

Mode Ai (D2), Topic ia(3f) 

Delphi. Indirect (B)—Schol. vet. on Theokr. 5.83 [= Ps.-Eud. Viol. 519]. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.20, p. 211a. 

Comment: See pp. 36, 37, 103. 

L65 (PW293). 

C. King Temenos of Heraklids. 

Occ. Famine and wreck of transport fleet. 

Q. On the disaster. 

R. This happened because of the seer who was killed. They should exile the killer for ten 
years and take the three-eyed as guide. 
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Mode A3 (Ai, D2), Topic 3g (3f) 

Delphi. Indirect—Apollod. 2.8.3. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Paus. 5.3.5. Suda T996. Schol. on Aristeidcs 13.111, pp. 80, 81 
Dind. 

Testimony—Oracle: *Conon 26. 

Comment: See p. 15. 

Conon says that Kamos was a phasma of Apollo. It is very likely that his oracle- 
speaker is Apollo, probably the Pythian, but his text as we have it informs us only that 
the Heraklids received an oracle. Apollodoros mentions only “the god” at this point, 
but has already established that the Heraklids consulted Delphi for the whole series of 
Heraklid responses. 

L66 (PW294). 

C. Oxylos. 

Occ. Apparently the Heraklids* invasion. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He should take the Pclopid as fellow-colonist [synoikistes]. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi . Indirect—Paus. 5.4.3. 

L67 (PW295). 

C. Heraklids. 

Occ. Contemplated conquest of Peloponnesos. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should not make war on those with whom they eat. 

Mode C2, Topic 2e (3I1) 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Polyainos Strut. 1.7. Schol. on Aristeidcs 13.111, pp. 80, 81 Dind. 
Comment: On the Heraklid responses Q60-67 sec pp. 17, 100-103. 

L68 (PW300). 

C. Medon and Neileus Kodros’ sons. 

Occ. Death of King Kodros. 

Q. Which should become king ? 

R. He who first makes libation when he secs sialos [“pig” or “olive tree”] rub sialos 
shall receive the kingship. 

Mode B, Topic 3h (ib, 2a) 

Delphi. Testimony—Ael. VH 8.5. Paus. 7.2.1. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Schol. on Aristeidcs 13.no, p. 78 Dind. Tzetzcs on Lyk. 1378; 
Chil. 13.101-103. 

Comment: See pp. 16, 38, 80, 121. 

The Scholiast probably means the Delphic Oracle, since Neileus afterwards goes to 
Delphi to verify the meaning of sialos (L69). 
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L69 (PW301). 

C. Neileus Kodros’ son. 

Occ. Medon's interpretation of sialos as olive tree and consequent claim to kingship of 
Athens. 

Q. (A) Is sialos the olive tree ? 

R. (A) Yes. 

Q. (B) In what city shall I dwell ? 

R. (B) Consider how to drive out the wicked Carians and settle Hellenes and Ionians 
there. 

Mode Ai (Di), Topic 2e (2c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (B), Indirect (A)—Schol. on Aristeides 13.no, p. 78 Dind. Incom¬ 
plete (B)—Tzetzes on Lyk. 1378. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: *Kleitophon 4.368M ap. Schol. A in II. 20.404. 

Comment: See p. 121. 

L70 (PW302) 

C. Neileus Kodros' son. 

Occ. Contemplated migration after accession of Medon to the Athenian kingship. 

Q. On a place to settle. 

R. (1) Sail to the golden men, carrying bronze on your shoulders and iron in your hands; 
your daughter will show you. (2) Settle where a maiden gives you earth moistened with 
water. 

Mode B (A3), Topic 3h (2c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse, Incomplete (1)—Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.29, p. 224cd. 

Indirect—(1) Schol. vet. on Lyk, 1378. 

NP. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (political), Incomplete (1)—Oracle: Tzetzes Chil. 13.105. 

Indirect—(1) The god: Schol. vet. on Lyk. 1385. (2) Oracle: Schol. vet. on Lyk. 1379. 
OP. Didyma or Carian Oracles (Didyma 2). Indirect—(1) Tzetzes on Lyk. 1385. (2) Tzetzes 
Chil. 13.111-112. 

Comment: L70 is alternative to L69. The golden men arc mentioned only by Oino¬ 
maos and the Scholiast on Lyk. 1378. In Tzetzes’ Chiliades Neileus received an oracle 
before crossing the Aegean. Then he consulted Carian Oracles after reaching Asia. 

I believe that version (2) and the second part of (1) have a common origin; but that 
the stories have become different: the maiden who gives Neileus moistened clay is not 
his daughter, who shows the place in a rather lewd way. The feature in common is the 
young woman who will make the sign manifest. 

L71 (PW303-304). 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Coming of fugitives from the Dorian invasion to Athens. 

Q. What should they do about the fugitives ? 

R. They must settle colonics with them [under the leadership of Ion Apollo's son (Vitru¬ 
vius)]. 
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Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Indirect—Schol. on Aristeides 13.112, p. 86 Dind. 

Testimony—*Vitr. 4.1.4. Himcr. Or. 10.5, Or. 28. 

Comment: The response of Vitruvius’ words, quern (Iona) ctiam Apollo Dclphis 
suum fill urn in responsis cst professus, arc, I believe, the same as those referred to in ex 
responsisApollinis Delphici t which directed the Ionian colonization. This may be, however, 
an imprecise allusion to L28. Although the Scholiast docs not mention Delphi he is 
commenting on a passage in which Aristeides is dealing with the Delphic Apollo. 

The tradition of L71 is different from that of L69-70 on the settling of Ionia. The 
leader is Ion, and the Athenians received the response. The story may be derived from 
the tradition found in Euripides Ion 1569-1588: it was the will of Apollo or the gods that 
Ion’s sons should colonize Asia. 

L72 (PW305). 

C. Hellenes or Orestes. 

Occ. Plague and famine. 

Q. On the present troubles. 

R. The end of woes will come when descendants of Agamemnon sail to Troy, found 
cities, and restore the worship of the gods. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c (ia) 

Delphi. Indirect—Demon 327.17J ap. Schol. vet. in Eur. Rhes. 251. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Lyk. 1374. 

Testimony—Apollo: Lyk. 1374-1377. Oracle: EM 37. 

Comment: According to Demon, Orestes died before he could fulfill the oracle. In 
the next generation L73 was given to his son Pcnthilos. But Lykophron seems to say 
that Orestes led the colonists, and his Scholiast reports that he reached Lesbos with his 
men, but died before he could found a city; and the command was not carried out by his 
descendants for a century. 

L73 (PW306-307). 

C. Kometcs and Penthilos (separately). 

Occ. Contemplated migration of Aeolians. 

Q. Whither should he sail ? 

R. He should sail to the farthest of Mysians. 

Mode A1, Topic 3i (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Demon 327.17J ap. Schol. vet. in Eur. Rhes. 251. Hcsych. E6 742. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Phot. Lex. 1.218 Nabcr. Suda £3254. 

Comment: Sec pp. 26, 122. 

There are in fact two consultations here, as Demon reports the story. Kometcs 
asked the question in the second generation after Orestes (sec L72), and had to ask it three 
times before receiving the response. He failed to act, and his son Pcnthilos consulted 
again, receiving the same answer. 

L72-73 (also L104) represent an effort to give the Delphic Apollo credit for the 
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Aeolian migration to the northwest coast of Asia Minor and Lesbos, as L68-71 represent 
a probably earlier effort to claim the Ionian migration to Asia as inspired at Delphi. 

L74 (PW308, 451). 

C. Telephos. 

Occ. Ignorance of who his parents were. 

Q. To what place should he go to find his parents ? 

R. (1) Sail to the farthest of Mysians. (2) Sail to Mysia to King Teuthras. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3i (3g) 

Delphi. Indirect—(1) Schol. vet on Eur. Rhes. 251. App. Prov. 2.85. Prov. VB Zen. 
Athoos 34 ap. Miller. Mel. 352. (2) *Diod. 4.33.11. 

Testimony—Apollod. 3.9.1. 

NP. Indirect—(1) The god: Phot. Lex. 1.218 Naber. Suda £3254. Apost. 8.1. 
Testimony—Oracle: Hyg. Fab. 100.1. 

Comment: Cf. L73. This is one of two proverbs (see L34) that have entered the 
Telephos legend as oracles. See L100 for another intrusion of Delphi into the legend. 

L75 (PW309). 

C. Boeotians. 

Occ. War with Aeolians. 

Q. Shall they stay in Thessaly or look for another country ? 

R. (1) When white ravens appear, the Boeotians will lose their country. (2) Settle where 
white ravens appear. 

Mode F (B, C2), Topic 3I1 (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect (1)—Demon 327.7J ap. Didym. Dem. Comm. 12.9-n. 

NP. Indirect (2)—The god: Paus. Lex. ap. Eust. Od. 13.408, p. 1746. Phot. Lex. 1.215 
Naber. Zen. 3.87. Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Pi. 604. Suda £3154. Apost. 7.9 6. 
Testimony—Oracle: Diod. 19.53.8. Schol. on Clem. Alex. Protr. 9P. 

Comment: See pp. 20, 38, 122. 

L76 (PW310). 

C., Occ. t and Q. Not stated. 

R. Widowed Arne awaits a Boeotian husband. 

Mode D2, Topic 3b (3j) 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Stcph. Byz. 123 Mein. Eust. //. 2.507, p. 270. 

Testimony—Apollo: *Hyg. Fab. 275.3. 

Comment: No source gives any information about the circumstances; this may not 
be an oracle at all, but a line from a poet or a versified proverb. Hyginus has only a 
notice of Apollo as founder of Arnae, which may not be a reference to an oracle. The 
verse, if an oracle, may refer to migration and settlement. 


L77 (PW311). 
C. Thessalians. 
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Off. and Q. Not stated. 

R. [(On Arne) Look for ?] hearing of the deaf man and sight of the blind. 

Mode A3, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Plut. Mor. 432b. 

Comment: This is a fragment of verse and like L76 may not have been intended by 

its author as an oracle. 

L78 (PW312). 

C. Gephyraioi. 

Off. Arrival in Delphi as captives of Athenians offered to Apollo. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. For a Gephyraean man a friendly house is the best house. Follow cattle until they 
recline with weariness and stay there. 

Mode B (Di), Topic 3h (2c, 3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse, partly Indirect—Paus. Lex. ap. Eusth. //. 3.222, p. 408. Incomplete 
—Suda J1395. Apost. 6.33. 

Testimony—Zen. 3.26. 

Comment: See p. 16; cf. Ln. 

L79 (PW313). 

C. Melanthos the Messenian. 

Off. Exile. 

Q. Where shall he live ? 

R. He should live wherever he is first honored by hosts who set feet and head before him 
at dinner. 

Mode B, Topic 3h 

Delphi. Indirect—Demon 327.1J ap. Ath. 3.96c. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: Conon 39. 

Comment: See p. 72 note 25. 

At Elcusis Melanthos* hosts set the feet and head of a sacrificial victim before him. 

L80 (PW317-319) 

C. Homer. 

Off. Ignorance of his origin. 

Q. (1) What is my fatherland? (Certamen). (2) Who were my parents and whence? 
(Pseudo-Plutarch). 

R. You have not a fatherland but a motherland, the island of Ios. (1) There you will die, 
but beware of the boys’ riddle. (2) There you will die when you hear boys speak a 
riddle that you cannot understand. You have two lots in life, blindness and equality 
with the gods in life and death. 

Mode D2 (Ci, E2, F), Topic 3i (3c, 3I1) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—(1) Paus. 10.24.2 (8.24.14, 10.7.3). Incomplete— Cert. Horn. Hes. 
59-60(321-335) Allen. (2) Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 5.33, pp. 227d, 229cd. Incomplete— 
Theodor. Gr. off. cur. 10.141. 
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NP. Direct, Verse—(1) Oracle: Steph. Byz. 334 Mein. Incomplete—The god: Aristotle 
frag. 76 Rose ap. Ps.-Plut. Vit. Horn. 4, p. 241 Allen. Prokl. Chrest. 1, p. 100 Allen. 
Oracle: Antli. Pal. 14.65. Schol. on Tzetzes Exeg. II. p. 154 Herm. (2) The god: Ps.- 
Plut. Vit. Horn. 4, pp. 241-242 Allen. Oracle: Anth. Pal. 14.66. 

Indirect—Oracle: Nonnos Abbas 1.33, p. 1004 Mignc 36. Kosmas p. 526 Migne 38 
[= Ps.-Eud. Viol. 743]. Tzetzes Chil. 13.652-653. 

Testimony—Oracle: *Alkidamas, Mich. Pap. 2754.8-10, TAPhA 56.126. Antipater 
ap. Ps.-Plut. Vit. Horn. 4 = Anth. Plan. 16.296.5-8. Tzetzes Exeg. II. p. 37 Herm. 
Comment: Sec pp. 18, 36, 83 note 49, 163, 172. 

The first version has three or four verses (Pausanias and Stephanos use verse 7 of the 
second as the first line of the first), the second has ten. The first six verses of (2) say the 
same thing as (1) and have the same introductory verse, which becomes the second verse 
in the 4-verse version of (1). The content of verses 8-10, concerning two lots in life, does 
not appear in (1). 

There is only one legend about the death of Homer on Ios resulting from the young 
fishermen’s riddle; and it is more convenient to treat the prophecy that he receives as one 
response than as three different responses, as PW do. The reason for their having a third 
response is that Oinomaos has four verses of the second version separated from the rest, 
although he relates the two parts to each other at PE 229c. The other two sources of (2) 
have all ten verses together in one utterance. 

Most sources, whether quoting verses or not, do not refer the response to Delphi. 
In particular, the Anthology lists both versions under anonymous Chresmoi and not in 
the group attributed to the Pythian Apollo. 

L81 (PW321). 

C. and Occ. Not stated. 

Q. None (Athcnaios). 

R. Drink wine full of lees, since you don’t live in Anthedon or holy Hypera, where you 
would drink clear wine. 

Mode Ai (Di), Topic 3j (3c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Aristotle frag. 596, 597 Rose ap. Plut. Mot. 295c = ap. Ath. 1.3 ibc. 
NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Suda i4i268. Zon. Lex. 127 Titt. 

Comment: Sec Halliday 1928: 103-106. 

This response could be considered Quasi-Historical, since nothing prevents our 
supposing that it was spoken any time from the eighth century to the fourth. I have 
classed it as Legendary because an alternative aition is certainly legendary, and because 
PW (p. 129) conjecture that the inquirer was the eponymous hero Anthes. C. and Th. 
Mueller (PHG 2.136) suggest that the oracle was spoken to Pollis of Argos, legendary 
king of Syracuse, whom Athcnaios mentions in the immediately preceding sentences. 
Pollis of Argos is a shadowy figure who probably has the same legendary origin as 
Pollis the Pelasgian (sec LM 3.2621-2622) and belongs to the legends of Pclasgian settle¬ 
ments in Sicily and Italy in prehistoric times. According to T. J. Dunbabin, The Western 
Greeks (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948) 93-94, no Argive king Pollis ever reigned over 
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the Corinthian colony of Syracuse. But Rene Van Compemolle (“Syracuse, colonie 
d'Argos?,” KQKAAOE 12 [1966] 75-101) argues for an historical King Pollis and an 
Argivc foundation of Syracuse. No source definitely indicates that Pollis received this 
response. Probably the couplet was not composed as an oracle. 

L82 (PW322). 

C. Kcphalos. 

Occ. Lack of a son. 

Q. About having sons. 

R. He should mate with whichever female he first meets. 

Mode B, Topic 3 b 

NP. Indirect—The god: Aristotle frag. 504 Rose ap. EM 144. Herakl. Rep . 38.1. 
Comment: See p. 16. 

Kephalos first met a female bear, who was transformed into a woman after he 
impregnated her. She bore Arkeisios, grandfather of Odysseus. We have here a fragment 
of the Bearson myth; see Fontenrose 1959: 532-533. 

L83 (PW323). 

C. Lokros. 

Occ. Difference with his father, causing him to gather men and leave home. 

Q. On founding a colony. 

R. He should found a city where he is bitten by a wooden dog. 

Mode B, Topic 3h (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Didymos ap. Ath. 2.70cd. Eust. Od. 17.315, p. 1822. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Plut. Mor. 294c. Hesych. K4562. 

Comment: See p. 16. 

Lokros was scratched by a dog-briar ( kynosbaton) thorn, and there founded Ozolian 
Lokris. 

L84 (PW324). 

C. King Aleos of Tegea. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. If his daughter should have a son, the boy is fated to kill Aleos* sons. 

Mode E2 (Ci), Topic 3c (3a) 

Delphi. Indirect—Ps.-Alkid. Odyss. in Palam. 4, p. 185 Bekk. 

L85 (PW325). 

C. Demoklos the Delphian. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Go to Miletos. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3i 

Delphi. Testimony—Conon 33. 

Comment: Through this oracle and the story that Conon tells, the Delphic Oracle 
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claimed credit for the founding of Didyma; for Demoklos was the grandfather of Bran- 
chos. Strabo reports that Branchos was descended from the Delphian Machaireus (9.3.9, 
p. 421). 

L86 (PW328). 

C. Tirynthians. 

Occ. An affliction that caused them to laugh too much. 

Q. How to rid themselves of this habit. 

R. If they sacrifice a bull to Poseidon without laughing and cast it into the sea, they will 
cease. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib (3e) 

Delphi. Indirect—Thcophrastos frag. 124 Wimmer ap. Ath. 6.26id. 

Comment: See p. 32. 

The Tirynthians failed to make the sacrifice without laughing. 

L87 (PW375). 

C. Meleos the Pelasgian. 

Occ. Need of a new home. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Every land is a fatherland. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Mnaseas 3.157M ap. Zen. 5.74. 

NP. Direct, Prose—The god: Dionysios of Chalkis 4.394M ap. Zen. 5.74. 

Comment: See p. 18. 

Mnaseas probably included this in his collection of Delphic oracles; but Dionysios* 
speaker is unknown, since Zcnobios* speaker is “the god.’* Elsewhere the statement 
IJdaa yij Trarpls is called only a proverb. I call it a prose statement above; but it may be 
a fragment of an iambic or a trochaic verse. 

L88 (PW376). 

C. Pierians. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. We want the plague to end. 

R. You will pay in terrible suffering for killing Orpheus Apollo*s son (Menaichmos). If 
you find Orpheus* head and bury it you will escape (Conon). 

Mode E2 (Ai), Topic 3f (3c) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Menaichmos 131.2J ap. Schol. vet. in Pind. Pyth. 4.176/313. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Conon 45. 

Comment: The verses from Menaichmos seem to be an incomplete oracle; they have 
only salutation and the reason for the plague. They must have been followed by verses 
which contained the instructions that Conon reports. 


L89 (PW377). 

C. Chance consultants. 
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0 <r. and Q. Any. 

R. Again dear Hippolytos puts out to sea. 

Mode D2, Topic 3e 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Numa 4.8. 

Comment: Apollo loved Hippolytos of Sikyon and rejoiced whenever he saw him 
setting out from Sikyon to sail to Krisa; then he inspired the Pythia to speak this verse 
to any enquirer who happened to be present. 

L90 (PW383). 

C. Kydippe’s father. 

Oo\ Kydippe’s falling sick whenever she was about to be married. 

Q. What god hinders my daughter’s marriage ? 

R. Artemis heard Kydippe swear that she would marry Akontios; that oath prevents her 
marriage to another. So fulfill Kydippe’ oath. It will be a good marriage: Akontios is a 
worthy youth of good family, descendant of priests of Zeus Aristaios, who pray for 
wind from Zeus (Callimachus). 

Mode D2 (Ai, Ei), Topic 3b (id) 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Aristain. Epist. 1.10. 

Pseudo-Direct, Verse (elegiac)—*Callim. Ait. 3.22-37, frag. 75 Pf. 

Indirect—Ovid Her. 20/21.234. 

Comment: See p. 18. 


L91 (PW385). 

C. Kaphyai. 

Ore. Women’s sickness that caused them to miscarry. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should bury the children [whom they had stoned] and sacrifice to them every 
year; for they had died unjustly. They should worship Artemis as the Hanged [Apan- 
chomene]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia (3c) ^ 

Delphi. Indirect.—Paus. 8.23.7. v 

Comment: See p. 76 note 34; cf. L35. 


L92 (PW386). 

C. Argives. 

Off. Plague. 

Q. Why do heat and Sirius reign throughout the year (Statius) ? 

R. Appease Psamathe and Linos (Conon). Sacrifice to the monster [Poine-Ker] the young 
men who killed her (Statius). 

Mode Ai, Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—Stat. Theb. 1.636-637(557-635). 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: *Conon 19. 

Comment: Fontenrose 1959: 104-115; 1968: 81-83. 
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L 93 (PW387). 

C. Koroibos. 

Occ. Receipt of L92. 

Q. Take my life, since I alone killed the monster (Statius). 

R. Do not go back to Argos, but take a tripod and carry it from the temple, and wherever 
it falls from you as you carry it on your way, there build a temple of Apollo and stay. 

Mode B (Ci) f Topic la (3I1) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 1.43.8. 

Testimony—Anth. Pal. 7.154.5-6 = Suda J210. Stat. Theb. 1.638-668. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: *Conon 19. 

Comment: See p. 37. 

The source of all authorities cited for L92-93 is apparently Callimachus Ait. frags. 
26-31 Pf., who told the story of Koroibos and Poinc. 

L 94 (PW 3 96 ). 

C. Hermochares the Athenian and the Ceians. 

Occ. Disappearance of Ktesylla’s body and flight of a dove from her couch. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They must found a sanctuary in Iulis in the name of Aphrodite Ktesylla. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

NP. Indirect—The god: Nicandcr ap. Ant. Lib. 1.6. 

Comment: Since the cult of Apollon Pythios is prominent in the story, the Delphic 
Oracle is probably intended, and perhaps Nicander explicitly named it. The story is 
related to that of Kydippc (L90). 

L 95 (PW397). 

C. Dclphians. 

Occ. Contemplated migration as a result of the ravages of Lamia Sybaris. 

Q. To what land shall they go ? 

R. They will free themselves from this misfortune if they expose a citizen youth at 
Sybaris* cave. 

Mode Ai, Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—Nicandcr ap. Ant. Lib. 8.2. 

Comment: Sec Fontenrose 1959: 44-45, 100-105; 1968: 81-83, cf. L92-93, 121, 156. 

L96 (PW399). 

C. Jason. 

Occ. Pclias* request that he go in quest of the golden fleece. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He should sail for the fleece [gathering the best men of Hellas. Apollo will show him 
the way over the sea, if he begins with sacrifices to him. The people in whose land he 
sets up the two tripods which Apollo gives him will never be uprooted by enemies. 
The gods will make the clod thrown into the sea an island where Euphemos* descen¬ 
dants will live (Apollonios)]. 
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Mode A2 (E2), Topic 3e (ib, 2c) 

Delphi . Indirect—Apollon. Arg. 1.361-362, 413-414; 4.529, 532-533, 1750-1752 (i.20£- 
210, 301-302). Schol. vet. on 4.532. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Apollod. 1.9.16. 

Comment: See L12-13. 

The original oracle of the legend spoken to Jason is simply the command or approval 
as Apollodoros has it. Apollonios joins to it a number of prophetic statements in different 
passages of the epic for his immediate narrative purpose. When the legend first took 
shape Jason readily undertook the quest at Pelias’ suggestion and needed no oracular 
approval. 

L97 (PW403). 

C. Jason. 

Occ. Intention of going after the fleece. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The greatest of their band will be held back by Zeus’s commands and destiny before 
they reach the clashing rocks. 

Mode E2, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Indirect—Val. Flacc. Arg. 3.619-621. 

Comment: If this were in Apollonios we could join it to L96. Valerius probably 
means that Jason heard this when he went to Delphi to seek approval of his quest (L96). 

L98 (PW405). 

C. Spartans. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. On deliverance. 

R. Appease the Teucrians’ deities (Lykos and Chimaireus, Schol. Lyk.). 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Eust. //. 5.59, p. 521. The god: Schol. ABT on 11 . 5.64. Schol. 
vet. and Tzetzes on Lyk. 132. 

Testimony—The god: Tzetzes Ex eg. II. , p. 40 Hcrm. Oracle: *Lyk. 132-133. 

Comment: According to the Homeric Scholiasts, Menelaos went to Delphi after 
performing the rites commanded, so that the god meant here is probably the Pythian 
Apollo. 

L99 (PW406). 

C. Menelaos and Paris. 

Occ . Desire for children (Menelaos) and to marry (Paris). 

Q. Request for children and a wife. 

R. Why do two kings, one of Trojans, the other of Achaeans, no longer in harmony, 
enter my house, one asking for birth of a foal, the other for a foal ? What will you 
devise, great Zeus? 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 
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Delphi. Direct, Verse—Schol. A on II. 5.64. Eust. //. 5.59, p. 521. 

Testimony—Cf. Ps.-Alkid. Odyss. in Palam. 4, p. 185 Bekk. 

NP. Direct, Verse—The god: Schol. BT on II. 5.64. Oracle: Anth. Pal. 14.100. Schol. on 
II. 5.64 in Achmim Pap., Sitz. Akad. Berlin (1887) 819 = Hermes 22 (1887) 636. 
Comment: See p. 18. 

According to the Homeric Scholiasts and Eustathios, when Menelaos left Troy 
after performing the duties of L98, Paris accompanied him, and both consulted Delphi at 
the same time, receiving L99. 

L100 (PW408). 

C. Agamemnon. 

Occ . Beginning of Trojan War. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Take care that you do not in folly enter Mysia and receive harm from a Hellene of 
foreign speech. You will avoid harm if you sacrifice to Dionysos Sphaleotas the Mysian 
where you first entered the temple in Pytho to hear Apollo’s voice from the adyton. 

Mode Ai (Ci), Topic ib (3I1) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Delphi, Rev. Arch. ser. 6, 19 (1942) 119-120; 20 
(1943) 21-24; Klio 15 (1918) 48, no. 68. 

Testimony—Schol. vet. on Lyk. 204. 

Comment: This is an alternative to Li as the response that Agamemnon received 
when he consulted on the projected war against Troy. See also L56, 122. 

L101 (PW409). 

C. Thebans (or Hellenes—Schol. Lyk. 1194). 

Occ. Famine. 

Q. About deliverance. 

R. To live in your land with prosperity bring the bones of Hector from Asia to Thebes 
and worship him as a hero [from Ophrynion in Troad to the place called Dios gonai 
(Aristodemos)]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

NP. Direct, Verse—Oracle: Paus. 9.18.5. 

Indirect—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Lyk. 1194. Oracle: Aristodemos 383.7J ap. Schol. AB 
in II. 13.1. 

Testimony—Apollo: *Lyk. 1204-1211 and Schol. vet. on 1204, Tzetzes on 1208. 

L102 (PW411). 

C. Theseus (or Pelops—Tzetzes). 

Occ. Need of a place to settle. 

Q. Where shall he found a city ? (Tzetzes). 

R. Whenever in a foreign land he feels distressed and sad, he should found a city there 
and leave some of his companions as leaders. 

Mode B, Topic 2c 
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Delphi. Indirect—Mcnckrates 701. ij ap Plut. Thes. 26.5. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Tzctzcs Ex eg. ll p. 95 Herm. 

Comment: In Mcnckrates’ version Theseus founded Pythopolis. In Tzctzcs' version 
Pelops founded Killa. 

L103 (PW414). 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Oppressive heat. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. For twenty days before the dog [rising of Sirius] and twenty days thereafter use 
Dionysos the Physician in a shady house. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e (id) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Chamailcon ap. Atli. 1.22c. Oinonuos ap. Eus. PE 5.30, p. 225c. 
Indirect—Mnesitheos ap. Ath. 1.22c. Ath. 2.36b. 

Comment: Like L81 this was probably not composed as an oracle. 

L104 (cf. PW415). 

C. Aeolian colonists. 

Occ. Contemplated migration to Asia. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Appoint Echclaos leader of the colony. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Testimony—Plut. Mot. 163 b. 

Comment: The oracle indirectly quoted at Mot. 163a about sacrificing a bull to 
Poseidon and a maiden to Amphitrite and the Nereids at Mesogaion is an oracle of 
Amphitrite, not of the Delphic Apollo, as P W suppose; sec Mot. 984c. On the Aeolian 
migration see also L72-73. 

L105 (PW422). 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. Chalcidians of Euboea send offerings to Delphi for Apollo and Artemis. 

Q. Should they divide the offerings equally ? 

R. The possessions of friends are common. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Klearchos 2.320M ap. Schol. vet. in Plat. Phaedr. 279c = ap. 
Schol. vet. in Lys. 207c. 

Comment: See p. 18. 

L106 (PW425). 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. Detection of a visitor who managed to have himself locked overnight in a treasury 
with the image of a boy that attracted him and who left a garland as reward for the 
intercourse. 
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Q. Not stated. 

R. Let the man go; lie lias made payment. 

Mode Ai (Di), Topic 

Delphi: Indirect—Polcmon 3.124M ap. Ath. 13.606b. 

L107 (PW442, 444). 

C. Herakles(or Amphitryon—Nicolaus). 

Occ. Self-exile after killing Megara’s children. 

Q. Where shall he live? 

R. [Me is given the name llerakles (Apollodoros).] He must serve Eurysthcus at Tiryns 
for twelve years and perform the labors set him; when he completes the labors he will 
win immortality [great fame (Nicolaus)]. 

Mode A1 (E2), Topic 3f 

Delphi. Indirect—Diod. 4.10.7(26.4, 38.5). Apollod. 2.4.12. Pedias. 1.1. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Nic. Dam. 13J. 

Comment: According to Nicolaus, Heraldcs recalled an oracle that Amphitryon had 
received. 

L108 (PW443). 

C. Herakles. 

Occ. For some reason he wanted an oracle (Aelian). 

Q. Not stated. 

R. [Apollo answered his question and added (Aelian)] Phoibos names you Herakles; for 
bringing benefits to men you will have undying fame. 

Mode E2, Topic 3f 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Ael. VH 2.32. Schol. T on 11 . 14.324. Eust. //. 5.395, p. 561; 

14.324, P- 989 . 

Testimony—EGud. 247 Sturz. 

NP. Direct, Verse—Apollo: Theod. Alex. Can. 6, p. I77g. Suda .f/477. EM 435. Tzctzes 
on Lyk. 663. 

Testimony—Apollo: Schol. vet. on Pind. Ol. 6.68/115. 

Lio9 (PW445). 

C. Herakles. 

Occ. Sickness after his murder of Iphitos (or of Megara’s children—Hyginus, Servius auct.) 

Q. How may he cleanse himself of his crime? (Hyginus). 

R. (A) The god is not here and is not speaking oracles. 

R. (B) [Herakles then took the tripod and started off with it: Apollo struggled with him 
to recover it; when Zeus separated them, Apollo gave Herakles a response (Apollo¬ 
doros).] He will be cured if he is sold, serves for three years, and gives his wages to 
Eurytos [to Eurytos* sons (Diodoros)] in compensation for the murder. 

Mode Ai (Ci), Topic 3f (id) 
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Delphi. Indirect—Apollod. 2.6.2. (A) Schol. vet. on Pind. Ol. 9.29/43. (B) Tzctzcs Chil. 
2.426-428. 

Testimony—Hyg. Fab. 32.3. Serv. auct. Aert. 8.300. Ps.-Kallisthencs Alex. p. 125 Kaabe. 
NP. Indirect—(B) Apollo: *Diod. 4.31.5. 

Comment: For references to Herakles* tripod seizure without mention of an oracle 
see Fontenrose 1959: 401 note 50, which also has citations of the vase-paintings and other 
art works that depict the tripod seizure. 

Li 10 (PW446). 

C. Herakles. 

Occ. After the death of Iphitos. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. This is another Herakles [the Tirynthian, not the Canobian (Pausanias)]. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus.’10.13.8. *Klearchos 2.320M ap. Zen. 5.48 (trochaic). 

Li 11 (PW447). 

C. Herakles. 

Occ. War on Pisa. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Pisa is our father’s concern, and Pytho is mine. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j (id) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 5.3.1. 

Comment: This verse may not have originally been meant for an oracle. 

Li 12 (PW448). 

C. Herakles. 

Occ. Herakles* defeat of the Dryopes and dedication of the captive people to Apollo at 
Delphi. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The Dryopes should be taken to the Peloponnesos. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3i (2c) 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 4.34.9. 

L113 (PW449). 

C. Herakles. 

Occ. Completion of labors (no motive indicated). 

Q. Not stated. 

R. It is advantageous that before his translation to godhood he send a colony to Sardinia 
and appoint as leaders the sons whom the Thcspiads bore him. The colonists will have 
freedom forever. 

Mode A2 (E2), Topic 2c 

NP. Indirect—Diod. 4.29.1; 5.15.3(1). 

Comment: See p. 15. 
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Li 14 (PW450). 

C. Hcraklcs through Likymnios and Iolaos. 

Occ. Sickness from wearing the shirt of Ncssos. 

Q. What should he do about his sickness ? 

R. His men should bear Hcraklcs in his armor to Oita and build a huge pyre beside him; 
Zeus will look after the rest. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3c 
Delphi. Indirect—Diod. 4.38.3. 

L115 (PW452). 

C. Samians. 

Occ. and Q. (209 years after the Trojan War) ; not stated. 

R. Move to Thrace at the Troad. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Indirect—Apollod. 244.178J ap. Schol. A in ll. 13.12. 

Li 16 (PW453) 

C. Cretans. 

Occ. A misfortune which caused some Cretans to be sent elsewhere. 

Q. Request to show them a good and advantageous place for settlement (Aclian). 

R. Wherever the earthbom war against them, they should stay there and build a city. 
Mode B, Topic 3I1 (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Acl. NA 12.5. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Schol. A and Eust. (p. 34) on II. 1.39. Oracle: *Kallinos ap. Strab. 
13.1.48, p. 604. Serv. Aen. 3.108. Schol. vet. on Lyk. 1303. Tzetzes Exeg. //. p. 9 6 Herm. 
Comment: See p. 16. 

The Cretans founded Hamaxitos in the Troad. On that site the field mice gnawed 
the leather straps of their armor. This was the country of Apollo Smintheus, the mouse 
god. See L169. It is unlikely that Kallinos considered this oracle to be Delphic. 

Li 17 (PW456). 

C. King Kckrops of Athens. 

Occ. Sudden appearance of an olive tree and a spring. 

Q. What is the meaning of this prodigy and what should they do? 

R. The olive tree means Athena, the water Poseidon, and it is in the citizens' power to 
name the city for one of the two gods. 

Mode Di, Topic id 

Delphi. Indirect—Varro ap. Aug. CD 18.9.1. 

Li 18 (PW477). 

C. Dcukalion and Pyrra. 

Occ. Mankind destroyed in flood. 

Q. How can we restore mankind ? 
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R. Leave the temple, veil your heads, loose your robes, and cast behind you your great 
mother’s bones. 

Mode A3, Topic 3e 

Delphi (Themis). Pseudo-Direct, Verse (Latin)—Ovid Met. 1.381-383. 

Indirect—Lact. Plac. Theb. 3.560. Vat. Myth. I 189, II 73. 

Testimony—Arnob. Ado. nat. 5.5. Scrv. auct. Eel. 6.41. Lact. Narr. 1.7. 

Comment: See p. 15. 

This and F5 are the only responses attributed to the mythical pre-Apollinc period 
when Themis spoke oracles atPytho. According to Schol. AT on Iliad 16.233, Deukalion 
went to Zeus’s Oracle in Epeiros (Dodona) after the Hood and received an oracle that he 
and other survivors should settle there. He married the Okeanid Dodona and named the 
city for her. 

Li 19 (PW480). 

C. Herakles. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. You will die at the hand of a dead man; this is the end of your journeys. 

Mode E3, Topic 3c (3I1) 

Delphi and Dodona. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (iambic, Latin)—Sen. HOet. 1476-1478. 

OP. Zeus at Dodona and elsewhere. Indirect—*Soph. Trach. 1160-1161. 

Comment: See pp. 20, 65, 80. 

This riddling oracle was spoken by Zeus to Herakles and later confirmed at Dodona, 
according to Sophocles* play. Seneca adds Delphi to Dodona, probably without authority 
in the tradition. It is not in the Herakles legend that he received any such message from 
the Delphic Apollo. 

L120 (PW482). 

C. Herakles. 

Occ. Suffering from the Hydra’s bites. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He must go eastward until he reaches a river that produces an herb which resembles 
the Hydra; using that as an ointment for his wounds, he will heal himself. 

Mode B, Topic 3h 

Delphi. Indirect—Claudius Iolaus 788. ij ap. Steph. Byz. 59 Mein. 

Comment: See p. 79. 

L121 (PW492). 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. March of Krios’ son and his army upon Delphi. 

Q. Protect us against the approaching danger. 

R. Apollo will shoot his arrow at the bandit of Parnassos. Cretans will purify his hands of 
bloodshed, and the fame of his deed will never die. 
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Mode Ei (E2), Topic 2e (id) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Paus. 10.6.7. 

Comment: See pp. 19, 37; Fontenrose 1959: 19-21; cf. L95. 

L122 (PW505). 

C. Envoys of Achacans under Achilles. 

Orr. Heginning of the Trojan War. 

Q. On the war. 

R. 'The 1 ielleues will win and take Troy in ten years. 

Mode E2, Topic lc 

Delphi. Indirect-Dares 15. Schol. vet. on Lyk. 200. 

OP. Kahhas. Pseudo-Direct Verse—*Iliad 2.328-329. (Latin) Ovid Met. 12.19-21. 
Cicero Dio. 2.30.64. 

Indirect—Apollod. epit. 3.15. 

Testimony— Kypria ap. Prod. Chrest. 1, p. 104 Allen. Lyk. 202-203. 

Comment: See pp. 19, 414. 

This is a good example of a well-known prophecy of legend, spoken by an individ¬ 
ual seer, that in later times was sometimes said to have been spoken at Delphi. The omen 
of the snake and nine sparrows which appeared as the Achaeans at Aulis made sacrifice 
upon an altar was interpreted by Kalclus as a sign from Zeus foretelling victory in the 
tenth year; Iliad 2. 299-330. The Kypria, Ovid, Apollodoros, and others who refer to 
this event depend upon the Iliad. Hut Dares and the Scholiast on Lykophron make this 
prediction a response of Apollo at Delphi, spoken to Achilles as Agamemnon’s envoy. 

L123 (PW519). 

C. King Romulus of Rome. 

Occ. Earthquakes and civil war in Rome. 

Q. Why do these things happen in my single reign ? 

R. If you do not associate your brother with you on the throne, Rome will not stand 
nor will the folk be quiet and war end. 

Mode A1 (Ci), Topic 2a 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Malalas p. 172. 

Comment: See p. 9. 

The traditional date of Romulus is the eighth century and consequently this response 
might be classed as Q. Hut Romulus is as legendary a figure as Theseus, and it is more 
appropriate to place this among L responses. It should be noticed that only Malalas 
attests it; he surely did not invent it, but it is doubtless a late addition to the Romulus 
legend. 

L124 (PW524). 

C. Podalcirios. 

Occ. Need of a place to settle upon his return from the Trojan War. 

Q. Where shall he settle? 
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R. He should live in that city in which he will suffer no injury if the sky falls. 

Mode 13 , Topic 3I1 

Delphi. Indirect—Apollod. epit. 6.18. Tzetzes on Lyk. 1047. 

Comment: Podaleirios settled in the Carian Chersonese in a place encircled by hills. 

L125 (PW527). 

C. Ainianes. 

Off. Drought. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Stone King Oinoklos. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3c 

Delphi. Testimony—Plut. Mor. 294a, 297c. 

Comment: Plutarch does not explicitly inform us that the Ainianes consulted the 
Delphic Oracle. But they were living on the plain of Kirra when the drought came and 
they killed Oinoklos at Kirra; therefore we may reasonably infer that the legend supposes 
the Delphic Oracle, probably mentioned in other versions. The oracle, however, which 
they received in the Inachian country (294a), indicated only by mention of a chresmos , 
probably has no definite provenience. 

L126 (PW530). 

C. Spartans. 

Off. Plague. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The plague will cease if every year they sacrifice a well-bom maiden to the apotropaic 
gods. 

Mode Ai, Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—Aristodemos 22.19J ap. Ps.-Plut. Mot. 314c = op. Joann. Lyd. Mens. p. 
113 Bekk. 

Comment: The Spartans did this until Helen was chosen. An eagle then swooped 
down and carried off the sacrificial sword, placing it on a heifer. The Spartans thereafter 
sacrificed a heifer instead of a maiden. 

L127 (PW531). 

C. Eurysthenes and Proklcs, Heraklids. 

Off. Desire to marry. 

Q. With what Hellene or foreigner should they make a marriage alliance in order to 
marry well and prudently ? 

R. They should go back to Sparta on the road by which they came, and wherever they 
encounter the wildest animal carrying the tamest, there they should contract marriages. 

Mode B, Topic 3I1 (3b) 

Delphi. Indirect—Ael. NA 12.31. 

Comment: See p. 16. 
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Ll28 (PW532). 

C. A ruler of Haliartos. 

Occ. Parched land without any water. 

Q. How will they find water in the land ? 

R. He must kill whoever first meets him on his return to Haliartos. 

Mode B, Topic 3h (3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 9.33.4. 

Comment: See p. 16. 

Compare thejephthah story, Judges 11.30-40. The enquirer’s son Lophis was first 
to meet him on his return. 

L129 (PW533). 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. War with Amazons. 

Q. Request for help against the Amazons. 

R. Just before entering battle they should invoke Apollo with the cry Hie Paian. 

Mode Ai. Topic id 

Delphi . Indirect—Macr. Sat. 1.17.18. 

Li 3 o(PW 53 4 ). 

C. Leukippe. 

Occ. Father and sister missing. 

Q. Should I look for them ? 

R. Go over earth as my priestess and you will find them. 

Mode Ai, Topic id (3e) 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Prose (Latin)—Hyg. Fab. 190.3. 

L131 (PW535). 

C. Ancient men. 

Occ. Too many animals. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Help the crops that are being destroyed. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. 729f. 

Comment: The beasts were eating the crops. The remedy was to kill animals and 
add meat to mankind’s diet. 

L132 (PW541). 

C. Chalkinos and Daitos. 

Occ. Tenth generation after Kephalos’ exile from Athens. 

Q. Request for return to Athens. 

R. They should make sacrifice to Apollo first at that place in Attica where they see a 
trireme running on land. 
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Mode B, Topic ib (3I1) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 1.37.7. 

Comment: See pp. 16, 71. 

L133 (PW542-543). 

C. Athens. 

Ore. Plague or an epidemic of suicide by hanging among Attic maidens (Hyginus). 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should make sacrifice to Ikarios, Erigone, and their dog Maira [and hang an 
effigy of a woman (Aelian frag. 88)]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Ael. NA 7.28; frag. 88 ap. Sud. £145. 

NP. Indirect—Apollo: Hyg. Astr. 2.4; Fab. 130.4. Prob. Georg. 2.385-389. Oracle: Serv. 
Georg. 2.389. Schol. on Germ. Aratea, p. 51 Giles. Vat. Myth. I 19, II 61. 

Testimony—Oracle: Schol. AB on II. 22.29. EM 42. 

Comment: Sec pp. 76 with note 34, 404, 405, 406. 

PW distinguish two oracles, separating Aelian frag. 88 and Hyginus Fab. from the 
rest, for a command to hang the effigy. Only the fragment, however, has this as oracular 
content. Hyginus mentions only the rite of oscillatio as a consequence of the oracular 
statement that the Athenians had neglected the death of Ikarios and Erigone (Hyginus 
Astr. states the oracle as a command to satisfy Erigone in order to stop the hanging epi¬ 
demic). Obviously the effigy-hanging is part of the appeasement of Ikarios and Erigone; 
and a command to perforin the rite was included in some versions of the oracle that 
demanded worship of them. See L148. 

L134 (PW556). 

C. Patrai. 

Off. Famine and plague. 

Q. Not stated (apparently, What is the cause of the affliction ?). 

R. Melanippos and Komaitho are the cause; they should be sacrificed to Artemis and 
thereafter every year the most beautiful maiden and youth. They will cease doing so 
when a foreign king comes to their land bearing a foreign deity. 

Mode A1 (D2, F), Topic ic (3g) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 7.19.4, 6. 

L135 (PW557). 

C. Eurypylos. 

Off. Madness caused by looking at the image of Dionysos in the chest which he received 
from the spoil of Uion. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Wherever he comes upon men making a strange sacrifice, there he should dedicate 
the chest and stay. 

Mode B, Topic 3I1 (ib) 
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Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 7.19.8. 

Comment: On L134-135 see Fontenrose 1959: 483 note 10. 

L136 (PW559). 

C. Athens. 

Occ. Drought and crop failure. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The fugitive in Crete will end these, if they punish the murderer and restore the dead 
[ox] at the festival at which he died; it will be better if they taste of the dead [ox]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib (3f) 

Delphi. Indirect—Porphyry Abst. 2.29. 

Comment: This response belongs to the origin myth of the Buphonia rite at the 
Diipoleia festival in Athens. See Jane Harrison, Themis (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1927) 
141-148. 

L137 (PW562). 

C. Heraklids. 

Occ. Dispute about whether to bury Alkmene, who died at Megara, in Megara or in 
Thebes. 

Q. Where should they bury Alkmene ? 

R. It is better to bury Alkmene in Megara. 

Mode A2, Topic 3c 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 1.41.1. 

Comment: See p. 15. 

The form of the response suggests a question in the form, “Is it better to bury 
Alkmene in Megara ?”, a request for a sanction. 

Li 3 8 (PW564). 

C. Orchomenians. 

Occ. Ravages of Aktaion’s ghost. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should find and bury Aktaion’s remains, make a bronze image of the ghost, and 
fasten it to a rock with an iron bond. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3c (3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 9.38.5. 

Comment: See p. 130; Fontenrose 1968: 83-85. 

L139 (PW569). 

C. Boeotians. 

Occ. Drought and famine. 

Q. Request for an end of drought. 

R. Go to Trophonios at Lebadeia and get a remedy from him. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3g (ia) 
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Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 9.40.1. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Schol. vet. on Aristoph. Nub. 508. 

Comment: With this oracle and the attached story Delphi is given credit for the 
founding of Trophonios’ Oracle at Lebadcia. Cf. L85. 

L140 (PW570). 

C. King of Delphi. 

Occ. Famine and plague. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Appease Charila the maiden suicide. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. 293 c. 

Comment: See p. 76 note 34; Fontenrose 1959: 458-460. 

L141 (PW575). 

C. Young Man 1. 

Occ. Not stated, but it is after his desertion of his two companions when attacked by 
robbers. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. You did not help your dying friend when you were at hand. I shall not answer you; 
leave the temple. 

Mode Ci (Di), Topic 3e (id) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Ael. VH 3.44. Simpl. on Epict. Ench. 32.3. Olymp. on Aik. I, 
p. 115 Creuzer. Schol. vet. on Plato Leg. 865b. Incomplete—EM 445. 

Testimony—*Epict. Ench. 32.3. 

Comment: See pp. 17, 21. 

L142 (PW576). 

C. Young Man 2. 

Occ. Unintentional killing of his companion when attacked by robbers. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. You killed your companion when defending him. His blood has not stained you; 
your hands are as clean as before. 

Mode Di, Topic 3f 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Ael. VH 3.44. Simpl. on Epict. Ench. 32.3. Olymp. on Aik. I, 
p. 115 Creuzer. Schol. vet. on Plato Leg. 865b. 

L143 (PW205). 

C. Amphilochos. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Found a city [Amphilochian Argos]. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

NP. Testimony—Apollo: Apollod. 3.7.7. 
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Li 44 (PW 5 2 9 ). 

C. Egyptians. 

Orr. Famine consequent upon failure of the Nile to rise. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. If the king sacrifices his daughter to the apotropaic gods, they will have good crops. 
Mode Ai, Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—Ps.-Plut. Fluv. 16.1, 1027 W. 

L14J (PW155). 

C. Athens. 

Occ. Plague after expulsion of Theseus. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should conciliate Theseus by putting Lykos to death. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3f (ib, 3c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Chor. Gaz. 17.84. 

L146 (PW536). 

C. Klymcnc’s husband. 

Ore. Klymcnc’s accidental killing of a pig. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Nothing needs to be done. 

Mode Di, Topic 3c 

Delphi . Testimony—Porphyry Ahst. 2.9. 

Li47 (PW537). 

C. Episkopos. 

Orr. Desire to sacrifice sheep. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. It is not lawful to kill sheep, but if a sheep nods assent after being sprinkled, you may 
sacrifice it. 

Mode A1 (Ci), Topic ib 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Porphyry Abst. 2.9. 

Comment: L146-147 belong to aitia of the beginnings of animal sacrifice and of 
meat-eating. Cf. L131, 136. 

L148 (PW544). 

C. Athenians. 

Orr. Barrenness of the land. 

Q. Request for a remedy. 

R. They must offer libations every year to the Aetolians whom they wrongly killed and 
celebrate the feast of Choes. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Ael. frag. 73 ap. Sud. ^932, X364, (E6S1). 
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NP. Testimony—The god: Zon. Lex. 653 Titt. 

Comment: The story that Aelian told has to be pieced together from several entries in 
the Suda. Some Actolians brought wine to Athens for a festival; this, it seems, was the 
first appearance of wine in Attica. When several Athenians drank it in large quantities 
and fell into a drunken stupor, the others thought them dead and killed the Aetolians. 
Then the land became barren, bringing consultation of Delphi. Here the Aetolian visitors 
take the place of Ikarios (L133); his story is aition of the Aiora festival, this of the Choes. 

Li 49 (PW547). 

C. Corinthians. 

Occ. After death of Pentheus. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should find that tree [from which the Bacchantes pulled Pentheus] and honor it 
as a god. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 
Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 2.2.7. 

Comment: This probably belongs to a tale of offended deity, but Pausanias tells us 
nothing else. 

L150 (PW548). 

C. Phanes. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Take Dionysos Lysios from Thebes to Sikyon. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 2.7.6. 

Comment: Pausanias dates Phanes to the time of the Hcraklid invasion, when Aristo- 
machos mistook the meaning of L62. Phanes has an obviously Dionysiac name. 

L151 (PW553). 

C. Naos. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Found a cult and initiation rite of Dcmeter Eleusinia at Pheneos. 

Mode A1, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 8.15.1. 

L152 (PW560). 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Honor Heraklcs as a god (Arrian); build temples and sacrifice to him (Aristeides). 

Mode A1, Topic ia 

Delphi. Indirect—Arrian Anab. 4.11.7. 

NP. Indirect—The god: Aristeides 5.33. 
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Li 53 (PW563) 

C. (A) Demarmcnos, Eretrian fisherman. 

Occ. (A) Find of a skeleton in his nets. 

Q. (A) Whose is the skeleton and what should he do with it? 

R. (A) He should give his find to the Eleians. 

C. (B) Eleians. 

Occ. (B) Plague. 

Q. (B) Request for relief. 

R. (B) They must recover Pelops' bones. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia (3c). 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 5.13.6. 

Comment: Demarmcnos and the Eleians appeared at the same mantic session. For 
the theme of fisherman's find see also Q76, 241, and the story of Theagenes (Q171). 

Li54 (PW566). 

C. Tcgca. 

Occ. Crop failure. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Mourn for Skcphros. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 
Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 8.53.3. 

Comment: Skcphros is another example of the slain fertility spirit. His brother 
Leimon killed him when he was talking secretly with Apollo. He was the son ofTcgeates 
and Maira. For another Maira connected with fertility rites see Li33. Skcphros was 
attached to the cult of Apollo Aguicus in Tegca. 

Li 5 5 (PW580). 

C. A bad character (kakopragtnon). 

Occ. Attempt to prove the Delphic Oracle false: he held a sparrow in his hand under his 
cloak. 

Q. Is what I hold in my hand alive or dead ? 

R. Stop this [or] Do as you like; the life or death of what you hold is in your power. 
Mode Di (Ci), Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Aesop Fab. 36. Babrius 229. 

Comment: See pp. 37, 38, 113. 

Li 56 (PW392). 

C. Temesa. 

Occ. Decision to abandon Temesa because of the ravages of Polites* ghost. 

Q. Apparently where to go. 

R. They should not leave Temesa but appease the ghost as Hcros, giving him a temcnos 
and offering him every year the most beautiful maiden as wife. 

Mode A1 (Ci), Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 6.6.8. Suda £3510. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: *Strabo 6.1.5, P- 2 55 - 

Comment: See Fontcnrose 1959: 101-103; 1968: 79-83; cf. L92-93, 95. 
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Lij 7 ( 1 *W 332 ). 

C. Locrians. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The plague will not end unless you appease Athena by sending two maidens every 
year to her in Ilion as penalty for Kassandra [for a thousand years (Apollodoros)]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib (3f). 

NP. Direct, Prose, partly Indirect—Apollo: Ael. frag. 47 ap . Sud. /73092. 

Indirect—The god: Schol. vet. and Tzctzes on Lyk. 1141. Oracle: Apollod. epit. 6.20. 
Schol. vet. on Lyk. 1159. 

Testimony—The god: Iambi. Pyth. 8.42. Oracle: *Polyb. 12.5.7. 

OP. Athena. Indirect—Annaeus Placidus ap. Scrv. auct. Aen. 1.41. 

Comment: See pp. 131-133, 136-137; Q232. 

L158 (PW567). 

C. Aisymnos of Megara. 

Occ. Foundation of Megarian republic. 

Q. In what way will the Megarians prosper ? 

R. The Megarians will prosper if they consult with the majority. 

Mode A3, Topic 2b 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 1.43.3. 

Comment: See p. 71. 

Cf. Q37, the same advice given to the Tarentines, introduced by the formula 
dfieivov Kal \q>ov eaeodat, and interpreted in the same way, the majority = the dead. 

Li 59 (PW545-546). 

C. Athenians. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The only remedy is to introduce Dionysos with all honor (Schol. Aristoph.); he 
stayed once in Athens in the days of Ikarios. 

Mode Ai (Di), Topic ia 
Delphi. Testimony—Paus. 1.2.5. 

NP. Indirect—Oracle: Schol. Rav. Aristoph. Ach. 243. 

Comment: Pegasos of Eleutherai brought Dionysos’ image to Athens, but the 
Athenians rejected it. The god in anger sent a disease that affected the men’s genitals. 
The plague ended when they accepted Dionysos in obedience to this response. PW 
distinguish two oracles, calling the Scholiast’s version alternative to that of Pausanias. 
But Pausanias says that the Delphic Oracle aided Pegasos in his introduction of Dionysos’ 
cult to Athens by reminding the Athenians of Dionysos’ sojourn among them in Ikarios* 
time (sec L133). This is obviously a remark intended as a reason for heeding the direction 
for remedy indicated by the Scholiast. 


L160 (PW157). 
C. Spartans. 
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Ore. Birth of twin sons to King Aristodemos. 

Q. What should they do in this situation ? 

R. They should consider both sons kings, but honor the older more. 

Mode A1, Topic 2a 

Delphi. Indirect—Herod. 6.52.5. 

Testimony—Paus. 3.1.5. 

Comment: This response belongs to the origin legend of the Spartan double king- 
ship. The supposed date would be in the twelfth century b.c. See Crahay 1956: 159-160. 

L161 (PW417). 

C. Pelasgians under the Spartans Pollis, Delphos, and Krataidas. 

Occ. Migration. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. When they lose the goddess and the anchor, they should cease wandering and found 
a city there. 

Mode B, Topic 3I1 (2c) 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. 24yd. 

Comments: The colonists lost an image of Artemis and an anchor fluke at the 
Cretan Chersonese, occupied the territory, and founded Lyktos. 

L162 (PW316). 

C. Thessalians. 

Ore. Selection of a king. 

Q. (A) Names on phryktoi presented to Pythia. 

R. (A) Aleuas [in whose name a phryktos had secretly been placed in the urn]. 

Q. (B) Did the Pythia err in choosing Aleuas ? 

R. (B) I mean the redhead whom Archidike bore. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2a 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Plut. Mor. 492b. 

Comment: See pp. 222, 223, 226. 

This response I classify as Mode Ai, since it is essentially the command, “Make 
Aleuas king.” 

L163 (PW378). 

C. Magncsians. 

Ore. Desire to return to Magnesia after being taken captive in war. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should return when white ravens appear. 

Mode B, Topic 3I1 

Delphi. Testimony—Inscription of Magnesia-on Maeander, IM 17 = Michel 855, lines 

9-13. 

Comment: See p. 122. 

L164 (PW379). 

C. Magnesian colonists. 
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Occ. Contemplated return to Magnesia after seeing white ravens. 

Q. Is it better to go back to our own country ? 

R. You must sail to another country than your fatherland, to a Magnesia which is not 
inferior to that which Pencios and Pclion keep. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Magnesia-on-Maeandcr, IM 17 = Michel 855, lines 
16-23. 

Comment: See pp. 175, 177. 

L165 (PW380). 

C. Magnesian colonists. 

Occ. Receipt of L164. 

Q. Where shall we go and how ? 

R. The man that stands before the temple door will rule you and guide the way to the 
land of Pamphylians beyond Mount Mykalc, where is the wealthy house of Mandroly- 
tos near the Maeandcr. There if you defend yourselves and avoid deceit, Zeus will 
grant you victory and fame. 

Mode F (E2), Topic 2c (3g) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Magnesia-on-Maeandcr, IM 17 = Michel 855, lines 
28-35. 

Comment: That the principal mode should be considered F rather than E2 is shown 
by L166, which docs no more than explicate L165; one or the other is really otiose. L166 
is plainly a conditioned prediction: “The man who first meets you as you leave the temple 
will be your guide.” Only the oracle identifies him, “ He will be a descendant of Glaukos.” 
L165 is essentially the same: “The man whom you will find [meet] standing at the door 
[as you leave] will be your guide to the Pamphylian land, etc.” Cf. L28. Sec p. 180. 

L166 (PW381). 

C. Magnesian colonists. 

Occ. Receipt of L165. 

Q. Who and whence is the man who will guide us ? 

R. There is in the tcmcnos a man of Glaukos’ lineage, who will be first to meet you as you 
leave my temple; he will show you a fertile land. 

Mode F, Topic 2c (3g) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Magnesia-on-Maeander, IM 17 = Michel 855, lines 
38-41. 

NP. Testimony—Oracle: *Hermesianax ap. Parthen. 5.6. 

Comment: Sec pp. 172-173. 

L167 (PW382). 

C. Lcukippos. 

Occ. Magnesians’ proposal to him as first met to guide them. 

Q. Presumably whether he should accept. 
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R. Go to the Pamphylian gulf and lead the Magnesian folk until you reach the cliff of 
Thorax, the River Amanthios, and Mount Mykale. There the Magnesians will prosper 
in the house of Mandrolytos, admired by their neighbors. 

Mode A1 (E2), Topic 2c 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Magnesia-on-Maeandcr, IM 17 = Michel 855, lines 
46-51. 

Comment: On L163-167 see Ath. 4.173CT, citing Aristotle or Thcophrastos, on the 
Magncsians-on-Maeandcr as a Delphian colony. Just how far back the legend of IM 17 
goes cannot be said. But the verse oracles, L164-167, were probably composed around 
221/0 at the time of the institution of the Leukophryenia as an agonistic festival. The 
inscription accompanies IM 16, which tells of the epiphany of Artemis Lcukophrycnc 
and the foundation of the festival, and reports H45. the Delphic approval of the festival. 

L168 (PW455). 

C. Hellenes. 

Occ. Barrenness of fields due to Apollo’s wrath. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should establish musical contests for the Delphic Apollo. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Delphi. Testimony—Varro ap. Aug. CD 18.12.2. 

L169 (PW540). 

C. Acolians and Trojans. 

Occ. Plague of field mice. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They must sacrifice to Apollo Smintheus. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Ael. NA 12.5. 

Comment: See L116. 

L170 (PW565). 

C. Spartan kings. 

Occ. Theft of Palladion from Argos. 

Q. On safety and keeping of the Palladion. 

R. They should make one of the thieves its guardian. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3g (id) 

Delphi. Indirect—Plut. Mor. 302d. 

Comment: This oracle and its story purport to explain why the Spartan Palladion 
was kept in the heroon of Odysseus. See Halliday 1928: 192-194. 

L171 (PW338). 

C. Envoys of Magnesia-on-Maeandcr. 

Occ. Discovery of an image of Dionysos in a plane tree broken by the wind. 
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Q. What docs the event mean for the Magncsians and what should they do to continue 
living in prosperity ? 

R. Magncsians, defenders of my possessions, you want to know the meaning of Dionysos* 
appearance in a tree. He appeared as a youth, since when you founded your city you did 
not build temples for Dionysos. So build them now and appoint a priest. Go to Thebes 
and fetch Maenads of the family of Ino, Kadmos’ daughter. They will give you orgia 
and rites and will establish companies [thiasoi] of Dionysos in the city. 

Mode Ai (Di, Ei), Topic ia 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Inscription of Magnesia-on-Maeander, JM 215. 

Comment: This is obviously part of the legend of the coming of Dionysos* worship 
to Magnesia, and was surely referred to the early years of the city, in spite of a possible 
allusion to the Gallic invasion of 278 B.C., which causes PW to suppose a third-century 
date for the response and to consider it genuine. Surely Dionysos* worship was established 
in Magnesia long before 278. The direction to bring three Maenads of Ino*s family, named 
Kosko, Baubo, and Thettale—patently mythical—who founded the three Magnesian 
thiasoi and received tombs in select places after their deaths, assures the legendary nature 
of tale and response, though admittedly these oracular verses are a late composition. The 
response consists of twelve hexameters, cut upon eighteen lines of the inscription. 

L172 (PW472). 

C., Occ ., and Q. Not stated. 

R. Phoibos’ ray spreads everywhere; it goes through hard rocks and the sea; and the 
multitude of stars that return to the tireless sky under wise necessity’s decree do not 
elude it, nor do all the hosts of the dead that Tartaros has received within misty Hades; 
and I rejoice in pious men as much as in Olympos. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Verse, Incomplete—Hierokles In aureum carmen t p. 421 Mullach. 

NR Direct, Verse—The god: *Jul. Frag, epist. 299c-300a. 

Comment: See p. 113. 

There is little reason to classify this as Q rather than L. It appears to belong to fable, 
and the moral is pointed in the last line. It is impossible to assign a date for the supposed 
consultation. Julian quotes this after quoting oracles of Didyma (Didyma 45,46) and may 
have supposed that this too was an utterance of Apollo Didymeus. 

L173 (PW551). 

C. Thebans. 

Occ. Plague following upon the killing of Dionysos* priest. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They must sacrifice a beautiful boy to Dionysos. 

Mode A1, Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 9.8.2. 


L174 (PW551). 
C. Thebans. 
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Occ. A few years after L173. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They must substitute a goat for the boy as victim. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Paus. 9.8.2. 

Comment: PW, who more usually divide responses, join this with L173 as one 
response. Pausanias reports both in a single passage, but definitely says that the order to 
substitute a goat was spoken not many years after the instruction to sacrifice a boy. 

L175 (PW579). 

C. A slave. 

Occ. Wish to please his master. 

Q. What should I do to please my master ? 

R. Seek and you will find. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3j 

Delphi. Direct, Prose—Clem. Alex. Strom. 4.2, 565P. 

L176 (PW581). 

C. A bad character (poniros tis). 

Occ. Not stated. 

Q. Many strange questions. 

R. [Conclusion only] Phoibos has told you this from the Delphic tripod. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j (id) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Zen. 6.3. 

Comment: See pp. 121, 178. 

Li75 and L176 are timeless fable morals and more appropriately classified as L 
than Q. 



IV. Fictional Responses 


Fi (PW2J1). 

C. Philoklcon. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. When someone escapes him then he will wither. 

Mode F, Topic 3c 

Delphi. Indirect—Aristoph. Vesp. 160. 

Comment: See p. 170 note 8. 

F2 (PW252). 

C. Chremylos. 

Occ. Poverty in a righteous life, though the wicked prosper. 

Q. Should his son change his ways and become a knave ? 

R. Whomever he first meets as he leaves the temple he should cling to and persuade to 
go home with him. 

Mode B, Topic 3g 

Delphi. Indirect—Aristoph. Pi. 41-43 (212-213). Arg. 1, 2, 3, 6.3-4 (Aristoph. 
Gramm.) Pi. 

Comment: Chremylos meets the blind Plutos as he leaves the temple. 

F 3 (PW574). 

C. Aristcas and Moirichos. 

Occ. Each made the other heir of all his property. 

Q. Not stated. (Probably, Which would outlive the other ?). 

R. [Aristeas] [Moirichos] will live longer. 
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Mode E2, Topic 3c 

Delphi. Testimony—Lucian DMort. 11.1. 

Comment: In Lucian’s anecdote the friends consulted mantcis, astrologers, dream 
interpreters, Chaldaeans, and the Pythian Apollo; and some said Aristcas would live 
longer, others said Moirichos would. The Delphic answer is not specified. 

F 4 (PW 4 99 ). 

C. Citizens of an afflicted city. 

Occ. Plague. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The plague will cease if the people sacrifice a citizen’s son. 

Mode Ai, Topic ic 

Delphi. Indirect—Liban. Decl. 41 tit., 41.10. 

Comment: This is an imaginary case that Libanios has devised for his declamation. 
A magus’ son is chosen for sacrifice; the magus promises to end the plague if they spare 
his son. The speech that follows is made by an opponent of the magus’ proposal. The 
oracle is modeled on Legendary examples: L32, 44, 95, 126, 144, 156, 173. 

F5 (PW500). 

C. Aphrodite and Charites. 

Occ. Eros remains an infant. 

Q. Find a remedy for this misfortune. 

R. You don’t know the child’s nature. He could be bom alone, but he cannot grow alone. 
For his growth you need Anteros. Each will grow or fail as he sees the other grow or 
fail. 

Mode Di (Ai, Ei), Topic 3a 

Delphi (Themis). Direct, Prose—Them. Or. 24, p. 3052b. 

Comment: This response is patently Themistios’ own invention for his discourse on 
Eros and Anteros. It has no place in Greek mythology. Probably because his consultants 
arc deities (the only example of this) he places the consultation in the pre-Apolline days 
when Themis spoke oracles. See L118. 

F6 (PW503). 

C. Achacans. 

Occ. War on Troy. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. All must allow Palamedes to conduct sacrifice to Apollo Sminthios. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Delphi. Indirect—Diet. Cret. 2.14. 

Comment: This is Pseudo-Dictys’ own invention, not an oracle of the Trojan legend, 
and so is better classed as F than as L. 

F 7 (PW504). 

C. Dictys and two others, envoys of the Cretans. 
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Occ . Plague of locusts in Crete. 

Q. Request for a remedy. 

R. The creatures will perish by divine means, and the island will soon abound in crops. 
Mode Ei, Topic 3I1 

Delphi. Indirect—Diet. Cret. 6.11. 

Comment: This like F6 is Pseudo-Dictys’ invention for his narrative purpose. 

F8 (PW506). 

C. Kalchas, envoy of the Trojans. 

Occ. Imminent war with the Achaeans. 

Q. On the kingdom and his own affairs. 

R. He should go with the Argives against the Trojans and help them with his skill; and 
they should not leave until Troy is taken. 

Mode Ai, Topic ie 
Delphi. Indirect—Dares 15. 

Comment: Pseudo-Dares, like Pseudo-Dictys, has invented a Delphic consultation 
and response. That Kalchas was a Trojan, who became a seer for the Greeks on the 
Delphic Apollo's advice, is entirely Dares' fiction. His Kalchas comes to Delphi at the 
same time as Achilles for L122. 

F 9 (PW 5 i 4 ). 

C. K alas iris. 

Occ. Silent prayer on entering Apollo's temple. 

Q. None. 

R. You flee destiny by leaving the Nile. I shall soon give you Egyptian land. Be my friend 
now. 

Mode E2 (Ai), Topic 3i (3j) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (elegiac)—Heliod. Aith. 2.26.5. 

Fio 

C. Charikles, priest of Apollon Pythios. 

Occ. Lack of children. 

Q. Request for children. 

R. He will be the father of a daughter and will not have her on favorable terms. 

Mode E2, Topic 3a 

Delphi. Indirect—Hehod. Aith. 2.29.3. 

Comment: Heliodoros* Charikles says that after supplicating the god many times in 
his childless later years the god finally spoke to him. Surely he means that the god spoke 
this to him as an oracular response; but PW do not include it, although they include F12, 
which has no more right to inclusion. 

Fn (PW515). 

C. Delphians and Ainianes. 
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Occ. Sacrifice and prayer at the altar. 

Q. None. 

R. Take notice, Dclphians, of her who has greatest charm but least glory, and of the 
goddess* son, who are leaving my temple and crossing the sea to the sun’s dark soil, 
where they will don a prize of the best life, a white garland on dark brows. 

Mode E3, Topic 3g (3Q 

Delphi. Direct, Verse (elegiac)—Heliod. Aith. 2.35.5. 

Fl2 (PW516). 

C. Charikles, priest of Apollon Pythios. 

Occ. Sight of the unlawful in Apollo’s temple. 

Q. None. 

R. In return for seeing what he should not have seen, he will be deprived of the sight of his 
dearest. 

Mode E2, Topic 3f 

Delphi. Indirect—Heliod. Aith. 4.19.3. 

Comment: See p. 358. 

Apparently it is the god himself who speaks in his adyton immediately after Charikles 
has seen what is not themis , just as he spoke L8 to Orestes in his own voice. 

F13 (PW517). 

C. Lysippos and Straton. 

Occ. Disappearance of Dosikles and Rodanthe. 

Q. Where have our children gone ? 

R. Go to the island that Cyprus-born Aphrodite possesses and you will find them alive. 
But marry them in their own country. Eros, Pothos, and Aphrodite have bound them 
with iron chains. 

Mode Ai (D2), Topic 3b (3e) 

Delphi. Direct, Verse—Theodor. Prodr. Rodanthe kai Dosikles 196-204. 

F14 (PW502). 

C. Delphians. 

Occ. Gathering of men to join Dionysos* army. 

Q. None. 

R. Not stated, perhaps a promise of victory. 

Delphi. Testimony—Nonn. Dion. 13.131-134. 

Comment: This is nothing more than Nonnos* ornament for the scene: the Pythian 
oracular rock, the tripod, and the Castalian spring all broke forth in utterance on this 
occasion. 

F15 

C. Cretans. 

Occ . and Q. Not stated. 
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R. A recipe for spicing wine. 

Mode Ei, Topic 3I1 

Delphi. Testimony—Palladius De agricultura 11.14.13-16. 

Comment: Until the appearance of H. W. Parke, D. E. W. Wormell, “A neglected 
Delphic oracle,” Hermathena 97 (1974) 18-20, this response had escaped my notice. It is a 
strange kind of response, and just what it consisted in is not clear. Palladius’ recipe does 
not appear to be a quotation, direct or indirect, of the god’s words, but follows upon the 
sentence,. .. item quod Crctensibus oraculum Pythii Apollinis monstrasse memoratur. 
Parke and Worinell believe that the oracle prescribed the injunction that a beardless boy 
or another ritually pure person stir the wine. 

It is also difficult to classify the response. We are told only that Apollo spoke it to 
Cretans. It does not appear to be meant for the legendary period; yet to what historical 
time can it possibly refer? Palladius wrote in the fourth century a.d., i.e., he wrote this 
about the time that the Delphic Oracle came to an end. It is perhaps best to classify this 
supposed response as Fictional; it may well be an invention of an agricultural writer, 
Palladius’ source (notice memoratur). 


F16 

C. The poet. 

Occ. Not stated. 

Q. What is more advantageous for us ? 

R. Listen, peoples, to the Delian god’s advice. Be pious; fulfill your vows to the gods. 
Defend country, parents, children, wives; drive the enemy away. Help friends; spare 
the wretched. Favor the good; oppose the false. Chastise wrongdoing; brand the 
impious; punish adulterers. Beware of the wicked; don’t trust anyone too much. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3j (ib, }£) 

Delphi. Pseudo-Direct, Verse (iambic sen., Latin)—Phaedrus Fab. Aes. hi / app. Per. 
6.6-15. 



Catalogue of Responses 
of Didyma 

The Didymaean responses are numbered as in Fontenrose 1933: 
207-229 (where the texts and their contexts are quoted from the sources), 
except that 24 has been changed, since on further study the former 24 
proved to contain no reference to a response; and that 47-50 have been 
added to the former 46 responses. In 1933 I overlooked 47 and 48; and 
the inscriptions of 49, 50, and the present 24 had not yet been published. 
It is convenient otherwise to keep the numbers as I assigned them, al¬ 
though I would now break up 6 into two or three responses and make 
changes of arrangement. 

1 Legendary. 

C. Lyrkos. 

Occ. Lack of children. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. He will impregnate the first woman with whom he lies after leaving the temple. 
Mode F, Topic 3 a 

Indirect—Parthcn. 1.2. 


2 Legendary (cf. L70). 

C. Ncileus Kodros* son. 

Occ. Arrival with colonists in Miletos. 
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Q. Where should he settle? 

R. (i) His daughter will show him. (2) He should take the land where someone offers 
him a clod of earth. 

Mode E2 (B), Topic 3g 

Indirect—(1) Tzetzes on Lyk. 1385. (2) Tzetzes Chil. 13.111-112. 

3 (PW130) Quasi-Historical, [700-650]. Not genuine. 

C. Milesian aristocrats. 

Occ. The god would not admit them to the Oracle when they came to inquire about 
portents which appeared after they had burned the Gergithai, political opponents, to 
death. 

Q. Why are we driven away ? 

R. The murder of the peaceful Gergithai, the fate of the pitch-covered, and the ever- 
withered tree concern me. 

Mode Di, Topic 3c 

Direct, Verse—Herakleides Pont. ap. Athen. 26.524b. 

4 Historical, 600-550. 

C. Milesians? 

Occ. and Q. Unknown. 

R. [Text lost except the conclusion] It will be better for him who obeys, otherwise for 
him who disobeys. 

Mode Ai, Topic? 

Direct, Prose—Inscription of Miletos, Milet 1.3.178. 

Comment: See p. 234. 

5 Quasi-Historical, [c. 550 b.c.]. Not genuine (cf. Q99). 

C. Envoys of King Croesus of Lydia. 

Occ. Croesus* design of testing the Oracles. 

Q. What is Croesus of Lydia doing now ? 

R. Unknown but incorrect. 

Mode Di, Topic 3I1 
Testimony—Herod. 1.46-47. 

6 Quasi-Historical, [545 b.c.]. Not genuine. 

C. (A) Cymaeans. 

Occ. (A) Mazares* demand that they surrender Paktyes. 

Q. (A) What should they do to please the gods? 

R. (A) Surrender Paktyes to the Persians. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2d 

Indirect—Herod. 1. 158.1. 

C. (B) Aristodikos and Cymaean envoys. 

Occ. (B) Aristodikos* distrust of 6(A). 
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Q. (B) Paktyes the Lydian fled to us as a suppliant to escape death from the Persians. 
They demand that we surrender him. We fear the Persian power but have been reluctant 
to surrender the suppliant until we have clearly learned from you what we should do. 

R. (B) Surrender Paktyes to the Persians. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2d 

Indirect—Herod. 1.159.2 (question stated directly). 

C. (C) Aristodikos. 

Occ. (C) Aristodikos removed all the birds* nests from Apollo's temple. 

Q. (C) (a) None. 

R. (C) (a) Most unholy man, how dare you rout my suppliants from the temple? 

Q. (C) (b) Do you. Lord, thus protect your suppliants, but bid the Cymaeans surrender 
their suppliant? 

R. (C) (b) Yes, I bid you do so, so that you may more quickly perish for your impiety, 
and that hereafter you may not consult the Oracle about surrender of suppliants. 

Mode Di, Topic id 

Direct, Prose—Herod. 1.159.3-4. 

Comment: See p. 121. 

7 Historical, c. 510 b.c. 

C. Milesians? 

Occ. and Q. Unknown. 

R. [Regulations for the cult of Heraklcs (badly damaged inscription).] Women are 
forbidden to enter Herakles* sanctuary [?]. There shall be no eating of greens. When [?] 
thighs are burned place . .. beside the thighs. Sacrifice a black sheep .... Beside the 
ox bake sweet [?].... 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter?)—Inscription of Miletos, Milet 1.3.132. 

Comment: See p. 234. 

8 Quasi-Historical, [530-500]. Not genuine. 

C. Carians (Cypriotes—Polykrates). 

Occ. War against Persians or Ambraciotcs. 

Q. Shall we take the Milesians as allies? 

R. Once upon a time the Milesians were valiant. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 

Direct, Verse (iambic trimeter)—Demon 327.16J ap. Schol. vet. in Aristoph. PL 1002. 
Zen. 5.80. Prov. Bodl. 776. Suda H 572. Schol. vet. on Aristoph. PL 1002,1075; Schol. 
Dorv. on PL 1002. 

Comment: Zenobios and the Bodleian Proverbs identify this response as Didymaean. 
Demon and Schol. Dorv. refer it to Apollo; in the other sources it is anonymous. 

9 Historical, 331 b.c. Genuine in part. 

C. Milesians. 
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Occ. Renewal of the Oracle. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. Alexander is son of Zeus; he will have victory at Arbela, where Dareios will die; 
there will be revolution in Lakedaimon. 

Mode Di (E2), Topic 3 a (2c) 

Testimony—Kallisthencs 124.14a] ap. Strab. 17.1.43, p. 814. 

Comment: Didyma undoubtedly proclaimed Alexander son of Zeus in gratitude for 
his liberation of Miletos and revival of the Oracle. The specific predictions look post 
eventum ; but Didyma may very well have prophesied victory for Alexander against the 
Persians. 

10 Quasi-Historical, [before 311 b.c.]. Not genuine. 

C. Seleukos. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Seleukos is king. [When he takes the Syrian kingship he should make Daphne sacred 
to Apollo (Libanios).] 

Mode E2 (Ai), Topic 2a (ia) 

Indirect—Diod. 19.90.4. Liban. Or. 11.99. 

11 Quasi-Historical, [334 B.c.]. Not genuine. 

C. Seleukos. 

Occ. Desire to return to Macedonia. 

Q. Apparently whether he should return. 

R. Do not hasten to Europe: Asia is much better for you. 

Mode Ci, Topic 3e 

Direct, Verse—App. Syr. 56, 63. 

12 Quasi-Historical, [334-281]. Not genuine. 

C. Seleukos. 

Occ. Concern about his death. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. You will avoid death for a long time; but if you go to Argos, then you will die before 
your time. 

Mode E2 (Ci), Topic 3c 
Direct, Verse—App. Syr. 63. 

13 Historical, 312-246. 

C. Seleucid kings. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Unknown. 

Testimony—Letter of Seleukos II, Inscription of Didyma, DI 493, lines 3-5. 

Comment: Seleukos Ifs letter to the Milesian demos refers to oracles of Apollo 
Didymeus spoken in favor of his predecessors. 
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14 Historical, 228/7. 

C. Demos of the Milesians. 

Occ. Application of Drerians and Milatians from Crete for admission to the citizen body 
of Miletos. 

Q. Is it better now and for the future to admit Drerians and Milatians to the citizenship 
and apportion land to them and other perquisites which Milesians share? 

R. Receive helper men as settlers in your city ; for it is better [the remainder of the text 
is damaged]. 

Mode A2, Topic 2d 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Miletos, Milet 1. 3 ■ 3 3 f. 11-14, 33 g. 1 - 4 - 

Testimony—cf. Milet 1.3.37b. 32-35. 

15 Historical, 228/7. 

C. Demos of the Milesians. 

Occ. Application of certain Cretans for admission to the citizen body of Miletos. 

Q. Is it better now and for the future to admit. .. [name lost], Philanor, So ... , and 
their company to the citizenship and to apportion land to them and other perquisites 
which Milesians share ? 

R. [Text damaged: too few words visible to reconstruct the content, but apparently 
much the same as 14.] 

Mode A2, Topic 2d 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Miletos, Milet i.3*33g. 11-12. 

Testimony—cf. Milet. 1.3.37b. 32-35. 


16 Historical, 223/2. 

C. Demos of the Milesians. 

Occ. Application of Cretan bands for Milesian citizenship. 

Q. Is it better to enroll the men in the citizen body ? 

R. [Lost, but undoubtedly an approval.] 

Mode A2, Topic 2d 

Testimony—Inscription of Miletos, Milet 1.3.36a. 

17 Historical, c. 225 b.c. 

C. Demos of the Milesians. 

Occ. Proposal of the Skiridai on the conduct of the festival of Artemis Boulephoros 
Skiris. 

Q. Will it be pleasing to the goddess and beneficial to the demos now and for the future 
to conduct the festivals of Artemis Boulephoros Skiris as the Skiridai propose or as it is 
now done ? 

R. Not stated (undoubtedly an approval of the Skiridai’s proposal). 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Testimony—Inscription of Miletos, Michel 480 = Rev. Phil. 44 (1920) 290. 
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18 Historical, 223-187. 

C. Antiochos HI. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. He should govern with harmony. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2b 

Indirect—Inscription of Iasos, Michel 467.6. 

Comment: The theos archegetes who spoke this is probably Apollo Didymeus. 

19 Historical, c. 200 b.c. 

C. Demos of the Milesians. 

Occ. Proposal to enlarge the Didymaean agonistic festival. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. They should make the Didymaean games a crowned contest [agona stephaniten] and 
invite the Hellenes to it; the sanctuary of Apollo should be declared sacred and invio¬ 
late. 

Mode A2, Topic ia 

Testimony—Decree of Miletos, Inscription of Kos, SIG 590. 

20 Historical, 201 b.c. (see H46). 

C. Teos. 

Occ. Decision to declare the city and country inviolable. 

Q. Probably whether it is better to do so. 

R. The city and country of Teos should be sacred and inviolable. 

Mode A2, Topic id 

Testimony—Inscription of Malla in Crete, ICr 1.19.2. = SGDI 5184, lines 7-9. 

21 Historical, c. 180 b.c. 

G. Demos of the Milesians. 

Occ. Treaty with Herakleia-by-Latmos. 

Q. Not stated; probably whether it is better to make the treaty. 

R. It will be better that the Milesians make the treaty with the Hcrakleots. 

Mode A2, Topic 2d 

Indirect—Inscription of Miletos, Milet 1.3.150 = SIG 633 (II), line 17. 

22 Historical, c. 100 B.c. 

C. Lochos son of Lochos. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Dedicate it to Apollo Delios ruler of Kalymna. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Testimony—Inscription of Kos, IC 60. 

23 Historical, c. 90 b.c. 

C. Pseudo-Skymnos. 
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Occ. Desire to visit a king of Bithynia, perhaps Nikomedes III. 

Q. Probably whether he should do so. 

R. He should visit the king. 

Mode Ai, Topic 3e 

Testimony—Ps.-Skymnos Perieg. 55-64. 

24 Historical, c. a.d. 150. 

C. Alexandra, priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros. 

Occ. Concern for her sacred office. 

Q. From the time that she became priestess the gods have not thus given evidence of their 
overseership. Why is this, and is it auspicious ? 

R. (A) The gods accompany mortal men .. . make their will known and the honor .... 
[The following lines are damaged or missing]. 

R. (B) Honor the mother and daughter with sacrifices and prayers. All mankind should 
honor the goddess who produced grain on earth and ended men's savage way of life* 
when they glutted themselves on meat, especially Neileus’ people. For them she 
establishes the rites of Deo and her daughter. Therefore with silent service, pursuing a 
life of tranquillity ... [the remainder is lost]. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Didyma, DI 496. 

Comment: There may be two oracles here, since “The god spoke" precedes the 
(B) part. But no question is visible. It may have been written at the foot of side (A), but 
it is also possible that the text of a long verse oracle (over 16 lines) was continued on the 
(B) side and the continuation introduced with the repeated formula. 

25 Quasi-Historical, [c. a.d. 60]. Not genuine. 

C., Occ. y and Q. Not stated. 

R. Apollonios is the Oracle’s equal in wisdom. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 
Testimony—Philostr. Apollon. 4.1. 

26 Historical, first century a.d. 

C. Cyzicenes. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Erect a statue of hipparch T. Claudius Eumcncs hero. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Testimony—Inscription of Kyzikos, BCH 13 (1889) 518. 

27 Historical, c. a.d. 100. 

C. and Occ. Unknown. 

Q. About a gymnasium and bath (text damaged). 

R. To you building with forethought... I shall declare this. [There are too few words 
visible to reveal more of the content. There is mention of an altar.] 
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Mo Jo Ai, Topic i a 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Milctos, Milet 1.9.345. 

28 Historical, c. a.d. 120. 

C. Builders of the Milesian theatre. 

Occ. Proposed work on the theatre. 

Q. Shall the builders undertake the placing of the arches and vaults over the columns or 
attend to another task ? 

R. It is advantageous to you, entreating Pallas Tritogeneia and valiant Herakles with 
sacrifices, to use the building skills of an able craftsman. 

Mode A2, Topic ib 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Miletos, Sitz. Akad. Berlin (1904) 83. 

29 Historical, c. A.D. 130. 

C. Appheion Heronas of Alexandria. 

Occ. Desire for good performance. 

Q. Since the ancestral gods and you yourself have always stood by him in whatever work 
he undertakes, he therefore asks you, Lord, whether he will come off with honor as 
always in the akronycha and the taurodidaxia , and whether he will do his service with 
honor ? 

R. Pray to Phoibos, Serapis, and Nemesis, who oversees athletes* races, and you will have 
them as helpers of your wishes. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Miletos, Milet 1.7.205a. 9-11. 

30 Historical, c. a.d. 130. 

C. Karpos. 

Occ. A vow to Serapis. 

Q. Is it pleasing to Serapis to fulfill the vow as he has chosen to make it ? 

R. Immortals rejoice in the benevolent honors of mortals. 

Mode Di, Topic 3j 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Miletos, Milet 1.7.205b. 4. 

31 Historical, 284-305. 

C. Damianos the prophet. 

Occ. Absence of an altar of Soteira Kore in the temenos. 

Q. Since he sees no altar of Apollo*s sister, his ancestral goddess Soteira Kore, in the altar 
circle of all gods in the temenos, and the circumstance grieves him as a pious man, he 
asks you, Lord Apollo, to tell him whether you allow him to found an altar of her 
daughter beside the altar of Demcter Karpophoros. 

R^ Give Soteira Kore the honor of an altar. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Didyma, DI 504.15-16. 
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32 Historical, 284-305. 

C. Damianos the prophet. 

Occ. Receipt of 31. 

Q. Since by your oracle you have allowed him to found an altar of his ancestral goddess 
Sotcira Kore in the altar circle beside the altar of Dcineter Karpophoros, he asks you 
to be ordainer of her auspicious and hymnal epithet. 

R. Let us always call Soteira gentle [meilichos] with mother Deo in holy song. 

Mode Ai, Topic ib 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Didyma, DI 504.29-31. 

33 Historical, c. a.d. 300. 

C. Probably Milesians. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. Erect an altar of Poseidon. 

Mode Ai, Topic ia 

Testimony—Inscription of Milctos, Milet 1.6.191. 

34 Historical, a.d. 303. 

C. Emperor Diocletian’s envoy. 

Occ. Proposed persecution of the Christians. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. The Christians are an impediment to the gods’ truth-speaking and are causing the 
oracles from the tripods to be false (Pseudo-Eusebios). 

Mode Di, Topic id 

Indirect—Ps.-Eus. Vit. Const. 2.50. 

Testimony—*Firm. Lact. (Lucius Caecilius) De mort. pers. 11. 

Comment: Pseudo-Eusebios’ indirect form, in what purports to be a letter of Con¬ 
stantine, is probably not genuine; moreover it seems to have been written with Delphi 
in mind: the writer says only that Apollo spoke the oracle from a cave and dark recess and 
mentions Apollo’s priestess, perhaps meaning the Pythia; for it is uncertain that Didyma 
had a prophetess. According to Lactantius, Diocletian received from the Milesian Apollo 
a response hostile to the Christians. Probably Didyma approved or sanctioned the 
persecution when Diocletian’s envoy put the question. See Henri Gregoire, “Les Chretiens 
et l’oraclc de Didymcs,” Melanges Holleaux (Paris: Picard, 1913) 81-91, who restores 
DI 306 as a record of this consultation; but though the visible letters show a reference to 
the Christians there is no certain indication of an oracle. 

35 Quasi-Historical, [c. a.d. 323]. Not genuine. 

C. Emperor Licinius. 

Occ. Conflict with Constantine. 

Q. On the war. 

R. Old man, young warriors exhaust you. Your strength is gone, and hard old age is 
upon you. 
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Mode Di, Topic 2e 

Direct, Verse—Sozomen Hist. eccl. 1.7, p. 17. 

Comment: The response is a quotation of Iliad 8.102-103. 

36 Quasi-Historical, a.d. 362. Doubtful, (cf. Q262.) 

C. Emperor Julian. 

Occ. Contemplated war on Persia. 

Q. Should he take the field ? 

R. He should take the field; he will be victorious. 

Mode Ai, Topic 2e 

Indirect—Theodor. Hist. eccl. 3.16.21. 

Comment: Theodoretos says that Julian sent to Delphi, Delos, Dodona, and the 
other Oracles. Surely Didyma is meant to be included among the others, since Julian 
held the office of prophet (Epist. 62 p. 451), probably an honorary title. It is probable that 
Julian as a pious convert to paganism asked all Oracles for a sanction of his proposed 
campaign and received it. Q262 may have been attributed to Didyma, but Julian could 
not have received that response at any Oracle. 

37 Fictional. 

C. The king, Psyche’s father. 

Occ. Psyche has no suitors. 

Q. That the god grant marriage and a husband to Psyche. 

R. Place your daughter, dressed in funeral garb, on the crag of a high mountain. Do not 
hope for a son-in-law of human kind, but a savage and deadly evil that flics everywhere, 
plaguing everything and weakening every creature with fire and iron, that Jove himself 
fears, and that terrifies gods, rivers, and the Stygian shades. 

Mode Ai (C2), Topic 3b 

Direct, Verse (elegiac distichs, Latin)—Apuleius Met. 4.33. 

Comment: The narrator informs us that Apollo spoke in Latin on this occasion. 

38 Quasi-Historical, [?]. Not genuine. 

C. Peasants. 

Occ. Nine men found dead. 

Q. What was the cause ? 

R. Pan, servant of Dionysos, was going through the mountains, his wand in one hand, 
his syrinx in the other. His music frightened all the woodcutters. Death would have 
taken them all, if Artemis in anger had not stopped Pan from his rage. So you must 
pray to Artemis, that she may be your helper. 

Mode Di (Ai), Topic 3g 

Direct, Verse—Porphyry ap. Eus. PE 5.6, p. i9obc. 

Testimony—Eus. PE 5.6, p. i9od. 

39 Quasi-Historical, [ ?] Not genuine. 

C. and Occ. Unknown. 
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Q. Should one swear the oath that someone proposes ? 

R. Mother Rea cares for flutes, drums, and an effeminate company, Pallas for war, Lcto’s 
daughter for hunting wild animals with dogs over the mountains, Hera for flowing air, 
Deo for gathering crops of grain, Pharian Isis for passionately searching for her husband 
Osiris by the streams of Nile. 

Mode Di, Topic id 

Direct, Verse—Porphyry ap. Eus. PE 5.7, p. I92a-c. Incomplete—Eus. PE 5. 7, p. 
I92cd. 

Comment: The response as quoted appears to be a priamel (cf. Q26) without the 
final term, which should be that Zeus cares for the oath and fidelity to it. 

40 Quasi-Historical, [second or third century ?]. Not genuine. 

C. and Occ. Unknown. 

Q. Perhaps about the Delphic and Clarian Oracles. 

R. I shall speak of Phoibos’ Oracles, Pytho and Klaros. Many Oracles with springs and 
exhalations have appeared on earth, and earth has swallowed them again; the passage 
of time has destroyed them. But Helios [i.e., Apollo] still has the holy water of Mykale 
at Didyma, the rock of Pytho, and rugged Klaros, mouth of the oracular voice. 

Mode Di, Topic id 

Direct, Verse—Porphyry ap. Eus. PE 5.16, pp. 204d-205a. 

41 (PW475). Quasi-Historical, [second or third century ?]. Not genuine. 

C. Nicaeans. 

Occ. and Q. Not stated. 

R. The Pythian voice cannot recover. It has become faint with the long lapse of time and 
is locked in unoracular silence. But make ordained sacrifices to Phoibos according to 
custom. 

Mode Ai (Di), Topic ib 

Direct, Verse—Porphyry ap. Eus. PE 5.16, p. 205a. 

Comment: On 38-41 see Fontenrose 1933: 225-226. Eusebios quotes the verses of 
40 and 41 from Porphyry without the surrounding text (except for four words that 
introduce 41), and he does not explicitly inform us that they were spoken at Didyma. 
On internal evidence 40 appears to be Didymaean, and 41 follows it immediately. PW 
consider 41 Delphic, but it appears to say that the Pythi?n Oracle is silent. See Buresch 
1889: 41; Haussoullier 1902: xxviii. 

42 Quasi-Historical, [second or third century ?]. Not genuine. 

C. Unknown. 

Occ. Interest in the Jewish religion. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. [Probably incomplete] And God the king and creator whom earth, sky, sea, the 
depths of Tartaros, and daimones fear. 
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Mode Di, Topic id 

Direct, Verse—Firm. Lact. De ira dei 23. 

43 Quasi-Historical, [c. A.D. 200?]. Not genuine. 

C. Unknown. 

Occ. Interest in Christ. 

Q. Was Christ god or man ? 

R. He was mortal in the flesh, wise in miraculous works, but convicted by Chaldaean 
judges he was crucified and came to a bitter end. 

Mode Di, Topic 3g 

Direct, Verse—Firm. Lact. Inst. div. 4.13. 

Comment: See Q250, 268. 

44 Quasi-Historical, [c. a.d. 200?]. Not genuine. 

C. Polites. 

Occ. Interest in immortality of the soul. 

Q. Does the soul survive death or does it vanish? 

R. While the soul is bound to the body, it yields to mortal ills. But when it finds release 
at the body’s death, it goes entirely to the sky, always ageless, and remains forever 
whole. For this is the ordinance of divine providence. 

Mode Di, Topic id 

Direct, Verse—Firm. Lact. Inst. div. 7.13. Theosophia , Chresmoi ton Hell, theon 37. 

45 Quasi-Historical, [?]. Not genuine. 

C., Occ., and Q. Not stated. 

R. All who do harm to the gods’ priests and plot against their honors with impious 
calculations do not complete the whole road of life, since they have offended the 
blessed gods whose holy ministry the priests have assumed. 

Mode Di, Topic id 

Direct, Verse—Julian Epist. 62, 45iab; Frag. Epist. 297cd. 

46 Quasi-Historical, [?]. Not genuine. 

C., Occ., and Q. Not stated. 

R. I shall punish all who injure my servants. 

Mode Ei, Topic id 

Direct, Verse, partly Indirect—Julian Frag. Epist. 298a. 

Comment: It makes little difference whether 45 and 46 are classified as Q or L. Since 
Julian says just before quoting 45 that Apollo first advised the Hellenes in deeds and later 
(hysteron ) in words, presumably on proper conduct toward priests, I have supposed that 
he places this response within historical times. 

47 Quasi-Historical, [?]. Not genuine. 

C., Occ., and Q. Not stated. 
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R. I sang, and divine Homer copied. 

Mode Di, Topic 3g 

Direct, Verse—Syncsios Dion 59, p. 1157 Migne. 

48 Legendary. 

C., Occ. t and Q. Not stated. 

R. Poseidon’s son, prodigy of the water, loud-voiced Triton, met the ship while swim¬ 
ming. 

Mode D2, Topic 3g 
Direct, Verse—Ael. NA. 13.21. 

49 Historical, third century a.d. 

C. Simmias ( ?) Hermias* son. 

Occ. Unknown. 

Q. Is it pleasing to the god. .. ? [perhaps, to hold a festival more or less often than 
annually (inscription damaged)]. 

R. It is better to celebrate it according to ancestral custom. 

Mode A2, Topic lb 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Didyma, DI 499. 

50 Historical, c. a.d. 200. 

C. Miletos? 

Occ. Need of appointing a priestess of Athena Polias. 

Q. Not stated. 

R. You have come concerning a priestess of Athena, born from her father’s head, who 
looks after citadels, helps cities, and instructs craftsmen. Her priestess should be a 
married woman of noble family. Therefore obeying the Moirai and Pallas appoint 
honorable Satorneila to be priestess. 

Mode Ai, Topic id 

Direct, Verse—Inscription of Miletos, Chiron 1 (1971) 291-292 = Gr.-Rom.-Byz. Stud. 
14 (i 973 ) 65. 

DI 497, 498, 500, 502, 503, 505, badly damaged inscriptions, show fragments of 
responses, but not enough to justify listing them here; the few letters remaining allow 
us no knowledge of the messages or antecedent circumstances. DI 501, not found at 
Didyma, contains a response that I have with hesitation included among Delphic re¬ 
sponses as H67; but it could very well be Didymaean. 
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532 

L128 
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L113 
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533 

L129 

450 
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492 

L121 

534 

L130 

451 

L74 

493 

Q182 

535 

L131 

452 

L115 

494 

Q78 

536 

L146 

453 

Li 16 

495 

Q86 

537 
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454 

Q39 
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538 

Q265 

455 

L168 
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Q 44 
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L117 
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L169 

457 

H59 
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P 4 
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L132 

458 

H64 
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Fj 
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L133 
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H60 
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Ln 
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460 

H61 

502 

F14 

544 

L148 

461 

Q251 

503 

F6 
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Ll 59 

462 

H62 

504 

F7 
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463 
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L122 

547 
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464 
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F8 

548 

L15O 
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H65 
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466 
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L15I 
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Q256 
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514 
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473 

H69 

515 

Fii 

557 

L135 

474 

Q261 

516 

Fl2 

558 

X 
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Didyma4i 

517 

F13 

559 

LI36 

476 

Q263 

518 

Q250 

360 

LI52 

477 

L118 

519 

Ll23 
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Summary of Modes, Topics, 
Question Formulae, Occasions 


So that the reader may know more easily how the figures in Chapter 
i have been computed, the Historical, Quasi-Historical, and Legendary 
responses assigned to each category of mode, etc., are listed here. 


L MODES 

A. Simple Commands and Instructions. 

Ai. Clear Commands. 

H5, 7, 9. ii» 12. 15. 23, 28, 29, 44, 48-31, 54, 36, 60, 62, 67, 68 (20). Subordinate: 
H19, 34 (2). 

Qi. 3 . 4. 9. 13. 14. i8A, 19, 21, 22, 24, 28, 30-32, 35, 40. 45-48, 51-54, 57 . 63, 6 5» 
67. 69, 70, 76, 79, 82, 83, 86, 89, 91, 92, 94, 96, 98, 106-108, no, hi, 113, 115, 118, 
124-126, 128, 131-133. 135. 142. 148. 153. 154. 156, 161, 162, 164-167, 169, 172, 173, 
175.176,178,182,184,187-190,192, 200, 208, 209, 211, 218, 222, 223,227-229, 232-234, 
243, 246, 248, 252, 257, 260, 265-267 (104). Subordinate: Q5, 8, 41, 44, 58, 72, 73, 87, 90, 
100, 122, 129. 146, 147. 157. 202, 237 (17). 

L6-8,13,14,16,19, 25, 26, 29-32, 35-38, 42-47, 52, 53, 55, 56, 60, 64, 66, 69, 71-74, 
81, 85, 86, 91. 92 , 94, 95. 98, 100, 101, 103, 104, 106, 107, 109, 112, 114, 115, 123, 125, 
126, 129-131, 133 . 134 . 136, 138-140, 143 - 145 , 147 - 154 , 156, 157 , 159 , 160, 162, 164, 
167-171, 173-175 (90). Subordinate: L2, 9, 50, 51, 65, 88, 90 (7). 
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A2. Sanctions. 

Hi, 2, 4,6,8,14,16,19, 24-27, 30-33, 33, 36, 38-43. 4 J- 47 . 5*. 53 . J7-J9.61,64,66, 
71 . 74 ( 37 ). 

Q2, 8, 11, 12, 241 (5J. 

L39. 96, 113. 137(4). 

A3. Ambiguous and Obscure Commands and Instructions. 

Q37. 38,41. 55.64,72. 77. 80, 84,93,105, 130, 144, 168, 170,174,191,193,194,201, 
203, 206, 215, 224(24). Subordinate: Q17, 185 (2). 

L5, 15, 40, 61, 62, 65, 77, 118, 158 (9). Subordinate: 1,70(1). 

B. Conditioned Commands. 

Q6, 25, 33. 34. 3<S, 39. 101, 109, 186 (9). 

L2,11,27, 33, 50, 51, 54. 68 , 70, 78, 79. 82, 83. 93 . 102, 116, 120, 124, 127, 128, 132, 
135, 161, 163 (24). Subordinate: L75 (1). 

C. Prohibitions and Warnings. 

Ci. Clear Prohibitions and Warnings. 

H21, 55, 75 (3). Subordinate: H17 (1). 

Q5,18B, 42, 58,102, 112, 123, 143. 146, 149 . 15 *. *58. 181, 183, 197. 198, 231,247, 
250(19). Subordinate: Q6, 9, 16, 30, 70, 85, 88, 98, 101, 131, 147, 202, 232, 257(14). 

L17, 22, 49, 141 (4). Subordinate: L7, 8, 11, 19, 80, 84, 93, 100, 109, 123, 147, 155, 
156 (13). 

C2. Ambiguous and Obscure Prohibitions and Warnings. 

Q114, 119, 163, 195, 199, 207, 214, 240, 251 (9). 

L3, 4, 12, 41, 67 (5). Subordinate: L18, 75 (2). 

D. Statements of Past or Present Fact. 

Di. Commonplace Statements of Past or Present Fact. 

H3, 10, 13, 20, 37. 63, 65, 69 (8). 

Q7, 26, 27, 49 . 68, 74. 75 . 85. 97. 120, 141, 145, 157 . 177, 179 . 196, 216, 226, 242, 
253, 258, 259, 261, 264 (24). Subordinate: Q3, 9, 17, 29, 32, 34. 51. 58. 59. 67, 92, 112, 
123, 143, 149, 182, 218, 246, 247, 249 (20). 

L 57 - 59 . 63, 87, 99. 105. no, in, 117, 142. 146, 155 . 172. 176(15). Subordinate: 
L22, 69, 78, 81, 106, 141, 159, 171 (8). 

D2. Extraordinary and Obscure Statements of Past or Present Fact. 

Q66, 90, 99, 103, 116, 137, 171, 210, 220, 235, 263 (11). Subordinate: Q161, 166, 
209, 213, 250 (5). 

L76, 80, 89, 90 (4). Subordinate: Lio, 64, 65, 134 (4). 

E. Simple Statements of Future Events. 

Ei. Non-Prcdictivc Future Statements. 

H17, 18 (2). Subordinate: H5, 7, 48, 75 (4). 

Qio, 29, 50, 95, 237 (5). Subordinate: Q7, 44, 148, 164, 182, 231, 257 (7). 

L9, 121 (2). Subordinate: L8, 90, 171 (3). 
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Ei. Clear Predictions. 

H34, 70 (2). 

Q23, 61, 62, 78, 104, 121, 140, 150, 155, 159, 219, 225, 236, 245, 254, 268 (16). 
Subordinate: Q28, 32, 47, 73, 96, 102, 119, 128, 130, 134, 146, 152, 161, 179, 192B, 196, 
211 (17). 

Lio, 21, 23, 24, 34, 84, 88, 97, 108, 122 (10). Subordinate: L6, 7, 11, 17, 41, 42, 51, 
80, 96, 107, 113, 121, 165, 167 (14). 

E3. Ambiguous and Obscure Predictions. 

Qi5, 43, 59, 60, 88, 100, 117, 136, 147, 160, 180, 185, 213, 217, 221, 230, 239, 249, 
255, 256, 262 (21). Subordinate: Q134, 144, 268 (3). 

L18, 48, 119 ( 3 )- 

F. Conditioned Predictions. 

Q16, 17, 20, 44, 56, 71, 73, 81, 87, 122, 127, 129, 134, 138, 139, 152, 202, 204, 212, 
238 (20). Subordinate: Q114, 163 (2). 

Li, 20, 28, 75, 165, 166 (6). Subordinate: L12, 49, 80, 134(4). 

II. TOPICS 

1. Res Divinac. 

1 a. Cult Foundations. 

H12, 16, 23, 24, 27, 35, 37, 44, 45, 49, 54, 60, 66, 68, 74 (15). 

Q1-3, 22, 52, 63, 82, 89, 91, 93, 98, 107, 113, 116, 126, 131, 133, 142, 156, 164-167, 
169, 174, 178, 182, 187-189, 192, 209, 218, 222, 223, 227-229, 234, 235, 241 (41). Subor¬ 
dinate: Q8, 237 (2). 

L26, 29, 35, 42, 43, 64, 91, 93, 94, 101, 133, 140, 148-154, 159, 168, 171 (22). Sub¬ 
ordinate: L72, 139 (2). 

ib. Sacrifices, Offerings. 

H2,9,11,15,25,28-33, 36, 39,48, 50, 51, 53, 56, 57, 59,61,64,67 (23). Subordinate: 
H19, 34 (2). 

Q4, 12, 17, 19, 69, 79, 83, 115, 127, 135, 141, 148, 154, 157, 158, 172, 173, 190, 191. 
200, 211, 213, 232, 243, 246 (25). Subordinate: Q18A, 32, 47, 58, 70, 73, 120, 122, 174, 
185, 202, 265 (12). 

L46, 47, 55-59, 86, 98, 100, 132, 136, 147, 157, 169, 174(16). Subordinate: L8, 11, 
12,51, 68, 96, 135, 145 (8). 

ic. Human Sacrifices. 

Q14, 84 (2). 

L32, 44, 45 , 92, 95 , 126, 134, 144, 156, 173 (io)- 

id. Religious Laws, Customs, etc. 

Hio, 13, 17, 21, 26, 38, 40-43, 46, 52, 58, 63, 71, 75 (16). Subordinate: H45 (1). 

Q6, 7, 11, 149, 151, 175, 181, 231, 237, 250, 263, 266, 267(13). Subordinate: Q65, 
70, 92, 123, 134, 146, 147 , 150, 193 , 259 (10). 

L117, 129, 130(3). Subordinate: L7, 10, 20, 41, 90, 103, 109, in, 121, 141, 170, 176 
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2. Res Publicae. 

2a. Rulership. 

H7, 70 (2). 

Q61, 74, 96, 120, 140, 163, 245, 253-255 (10). Subordinate: Q59, 86, 101, 103, 119, 
138, 139, 212, 219, 246, 256 (11). 

L36, 123, 160, 162 (4). Subordinate: L68 (1). 

2b. Legislation, Civic Welfare. 

Hi, 18, 47(3). 

Q8, 9, 65, 118, 125, 170, 183 (7). Subordinate: Q7, 53, 54, 67, 68, 130(6). 

Li58 (1). Subordinate: L22 (1). 

2c. City and Colony Foundations. 

H 6, 14 (2). 

Q28, 30, 32, 35, 37, 40-42, 45-48, 50, 51, 55, 57, 95, no, hi, 121, 176 (21). Sub¬ 
ordinate: Q31, 33, 34, 36, 39, 44, 94, 109, 186 (9). 

L16, 31, 52, 53, 66, 71, 72, 102, 104, 113, 115, 143, 164-167(16). Subordinate: Ln, 
50, 51, 54, 69, 70, 73, 75, 78, 83, 96, 112, 116, 161 (14). 

2d. Interstate Relations. 

H4, 8, 19, 22 (4). Subordinate: Hi5, 75 (2). 

Q132, 153 (2). Subordinate: Q5, 237 (2). 

L3 (i). 

2e. War. 

H5, 55, 73 (3). Subordinate: H48 (1). 

Q5, 13, 15, 18A, 70, 100, 112, 117, 124, 130, 136, 144-147, 150, 152, 155, 184, 198, 
202, 203, 206, 230, 236, 262 (26). Subordinate: Q16, 17, 20, 32, 47, 64, 71, 72, 87, 88, 90, 
103, 122, 127, 131, 134, 148, 154, 163, 196, 199, 204, 214, 216, 217, 238, 249, 268 (28). 
L15, 38, 67, 69, 121, 122 (6). Subordinate: Li, 21, 24, 39, 48, 49, 62 (7). 

3. Res Domesticae et Profanae. 

3 a. Birth and Origin. 

H34, 65 (2). 

Q59, 60, 78, 104, 137, 159, 226, 265 (8). Subordinate: Q28, 73, 218 (3). 

L28 (1). Subordinate: Lio, 17, 23, 37, 84 (5). 

3b. Marriage and Sex Relations. 

Q21 (1). 

L2, 37, 76, 82, 90 (5). Subordinate: L18, 27, 127 (3). 

3c. Death and Burial. 

H69 (1)- 

Q38, 179 (2). Subordinate: Q52, 60, 82, 90, 143, 152, 174, 213, 239, 251, 254, 268 

(12). 

L17, 20, 21, 23, 24, 41, 48, 84, 114, 119, 125, 137, 138 (13). Subordinate: L6, 7, 
12, 18, 25, 26, 35, 39, 42, 49, 80, 88, 91, 128, 145, 153 (16). 

3d. Careers and Professions. 

H62 (1). 
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Q56, 108, 208, 252 (4). Subordinate: Q78, 160 (2). 

Lio (1). 

3e. Actions and Events. 

Q72, 76, 86, 92, 128, 160, 162, 171, 201, 219, 225, 233, 239, 256, 257, 260 (16). 
Subordinate: Q41, 101, 129, 202, 231 (5). 

L8, 13, 18, 89, 96, 103, 118, 131, 141, 146 (10). Subordinate: L4, 5, 81, 86, 130, 138 

( 6 ). 

3E Rewards and Punishments. 

Q24, 58, 123, 143, 161, 196(6). Subordinate: Q85, 92, 96, 103, 145, 182, 211 (7). 
L6, 7,9, 19, 25, 39, 88, 106-109, 142, 145 (13). Subordinate: Ln, 45, 64, 65, 136, 
157 ( 6 ). 

3g. Persons, Agents. 

H—Subordinate: H3 (1). 

Q53, 54» 62, 75, 87, 97, 106, 129, 185, 193, 210, 212, 221, 261, 264, 268 (16). Sub¬ 
ordinate: Q72, 73, 128, 130, 164(5). 

L34, 65, 97, 139, 170(5)- Subordinate: L46, 74, 134, 165, 166(5). 

3I1. Means and Signs. 

Q16, 20, 23, 25, 33 , 34 , 36, 39 , 44, 64, 71, 73, 81, 90, 94 , 99, 101-103, 109, 114, 119, 
122, 134, 138, 139, 186, 194, 199, 204, 207, 214, 215, 217, 220, 238, 240, 251, 259 (39). 
Subordinate: Q6, 43, 56, 129, 147, 152, 163, 191 (8). 

Li, 11,12, 27, 33, 49 - 51 , 54, 61-63, 68, 70, 75, 78, 79, 83, 116, 120, 124, 127, 128, 
135, 161, 163 (26). Subordinate: L20, 42, 48, 67, 80, 93, 100, 119, 132 (9). 

3i. Places, Lands. 

Q27, 29, 49, 88, 195, 249 (6). Subordinate: Q26, 34, 177, 246 (4). 

L14, 30, 40, 60, 73, 74, 80, 85, 112 (9). Subordinate: L63 (1). 

3j. Gnomic Utterances. 

H3, 20 (2). Subordinate: H7, 17, 55, 63 (4). 

Qio, 18B, 26, 31, 43, 66-68, 77, 80, 85, 105, 168, 177, 180, 197, 216, 224, 242, 247, 
248, 258 (22). Subordinate: Q9, 17, 30, 49, 51, 92, 99, 112, 116, 144, 162, 201, 215, 220, 

235 (15). 

L4, 5, 22, 77, 81, 87, 99, 105, no, in, 155, 172, 175, 176(14). Subordinate: L76, 
78 (2). 


ID. QUESTION FORMULAE 

1. Shall I do X? 

H4, 6 (2). 

Q2, 6, 13, 51, 74, 80, 92, 96, 100, no, 143, 149, 158, 183, 198, 201, 231, 235, 262, 
268A (20). 

L13. 39 , 75 . i°J. 130(5)- 

2. How shall I do X ? 

Q18A, 63, 85, 118, 130, 155, 203 (7). Subordinate: Q47B (1). 

L7, 37. 5i. 5 < 5 . 61-6}, 118 (8). 
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3. How shall I have children (or become a parent) ? 

L4, 17, 23, 28, 82 (5). 

4. What shall/should I do ? 

H17, 23, 55, 62, 68 (5). Subordinate: H29 (1). 

Q9, 14, 32, 47, 70, 72, 79, 102, 104, 105, 109, 113, 144, 162, 182, 194, 200, 209, 224, 
248 (20). Subordinate: Q8, 114, 116, 201 (4). 

L19, 29, 32, 34, 35, 46, 55, 71, 86, 109, 114, 117, 128, 153A, 158, 160, 171, 175 (18). 
Subordinate: L15 (1). 

5. What should I do or say to please the gods ? 

H48 (1). 

L6, 64 (2). 

6. Who or what is the cause of X ? 

Q112, 138, 161, 169, 259 (5). 

L90, 92, 123 (3). 

7. Who were the parents ? 

H65 (1). 

Qi 37 (i). 

Li 8, 80 (2). 

8. Whom shall I (we) choose ? Who should or will be chosen ? 

H15 (1). 

Q23, 42, 76, 106, hi, 125, 187, 212, 250, 253-255 (12). Subordinate: Qioo(i). 
L15, 58, 68, 127, 162, 166 (6). 

9. Where shall I go or find X or settle ? 

H67 (1). 

Q21, 25, 29, 31, 33, 35, 39, 81, 90, 164B, 176 (n). 

L11, 14, 33, 4*B, 54, 69, 70, 73 , 74 , 79 , 83, 95 . 102, 107, 124, 137, 165 (17). 

10. Shall I succeed in X? 

Q34, 88, 121, 213, 237, 239 (6). 

L49 (1). 

11. What is the truth about X? 

H3, 13, 63, 69 (4). Subordinate: H48 (1). 

Q26, 66, 73B, 75, 77, 97, 99, 101, 103, 114, 116, 122, 139, 141, 157, 165, 166, 179, 
191B, 202, 211, 220, 221, 226, 241, 247, 249, 256, 257 (29). Subordinate: Q268C (1). 
L59, 155 (2). Subordinate: L69A, 153A (2). 

12. Requests. 

Qi, 3, 18B, 82, 117, 127, 132, 147, 177, 229, 265 (11). Subordinate: Q7, 31B, 
92 B( 3 ). 

L9, 88, 93 , 99, 116, 121, 129, 132, 139, 148, I53B (11). 

13. Statements. 

Q24B, 49, 140, 171 (4). Subordinate: Q47B, 58B, 268BC (3). 

L—Subordinate: L63B, 64A (2). 

14. Is it better for me to do X ? 

Ha, j, 19, 21, 2j, 27, 3J, 38, 39, 45, 47, j8, 61, 74 (14). 
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Q8, 30, 145, 243 (4). 

L164 (1). 

15. Whit is better for me to do ? 

H36, 54 (2). 

16. To what god(s) shall I sacrifice (and pray) ? 

Hii, 29, 56 (3). 

Q8 9 (i). 

17. No question asked. 

H20, 70 (2). 

Q7, 56, 58A, J9, 61, 146, 216, 245 (8). 

L8, 41, 81 (3). 

IV. OCCASIONS 

i. Plague, famine, drought, catastrophe. 

H68 (1). 

Qi. 3 , 33 . 46, 48. 53 . 54 , 63. 65. 72. 79 , 82-84, 94 , 107, 112,113, 126, 132,133, 161, 
164, 168, 170, 171, 174, 182, 189, 190, 196, 200, 209, 223, 229, 232, 233 (37). 

L19, 35, 36, 42, 44-46,64, 63, 72, 86, 88, 91, 92, 93, 98, 101, 103,116,118,125,126, 
128, 131, 133, 134, 136, 138-140, 144, 143, 148, 133B, 154, 136, 137, 139, 168, 169, 173 
( 4 i)- 

ii. Sickness of an individual. 

Q45,47.98.102,128,129,133,173,237 (9)- 

L29,34,40,33,90,109,114,120,135 (9). 

iii. Exile, loss of country, captivity, need to change residence. 

H18, 62 (2). 

Q25. 32, 34, 51, 61, 191B (6). 

L2, 3. 3i. 33. 7i. 78, 79, 83, 87, 107, 112, 124, 132, 161, 163, 164(16). 

iv. Crime of others. 

Q70, 83, 143 (3). 

L7, 37. 106. 146 (4). 

v. Crime of self. 

H63 (1). 

Q24, 58, 73 ( 3 )- 

L8, 14, 26, 93, no, 142, 170 (7). 

vi. War or casus belli. 

Hs, 8, 13, 20, 48, 73 (6). 

Q5,13-17.18A, 18B, 20, 64,69,71, 80, 87-89,95,100,103, 109, 117, 119, 127, 130, 
131, 136, 144-152, 154, 155. 184. 193. 198, 203-206, 213, 216, 218, 228, 230, 231, 249, 
262, 268 (33). 

Li, 15, 32, 38, 39, 43, 48, 49, 56, 61-63, 66, 67, 75, 100, ill, 121, 122, 129 (20). 

vii. Portents, prodigies. 

H22, 29, 55 (3)- 

Q56,76,123,138, 142, 165-167, 177,202, 211, 220,225,227, 241,244,246,259(18). 
L6, 13 , 94 . 117 . 123 . I53A, 171 ( 7 )- 
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viii. Problems of rulership. 

H70 (1). 

Q23, 81. 96, 101, 118, 120, 137, 139, 212, 230, 233-236(14). 

L12, 31, 68, 69, 160, 162 (6). 

ix. Welfare of city or state. 

H16, 28, 47 (3). 

Q7-10, 38, 86, 114, 122, 124, 123, 134, 183, 187, 194, 210, 221, 234, 247(18). 
L22, 158 (2). 

x. Desire or plan to found a city or colony. 

H6, 14 (2). 

Q27, 29-31, 33, 36, 39-44, 49. JO, no, hi, 121, 176, 186, 188 (20). 

L16, 30, 53, 54, 70, 73, 102, 104, 163-167 (n). 

xi. Lack of children, desire for progeny. 

H34 (i)- 

Q28, 59, 104, 160 (4). 

L4, 5 . 17. 23 . 28, 82, 99 (7). 

xii. Desire to marry. 

Q21 (1). 

L27,127 (2). 

xiii. Wife or other woman’s pregnancy; desire of knowing child’s future. 

Q36 (1). 

Lio(i). 

xiv. Wish to know origin, who one’s parents were. 

H65 (1). 

Q226 (1). 

Li 8, 74, 80 (3). 

xv. Death of kin or friends. 

H69 (1)- 
Q103, 133 (2). 

Li 37 (i)- 

xvi. Disappearance, loss. 

Qi9. 57. 90, 169, 172, 260 (6). 

Ln, 130 (2). 

xvii. Contemplated enterprise or career. 

Hu (1). 

Q78, 162, 201, 224, 242, 248 (6). 

L47. 9 <S, 97 (3)- 

xviii. Desire for reward. 

Q75. 97 (2). 

L9. I7J (2). 
xix. Test of Oracle. 

Q 99 . 239 (2). 

Lijj (1). 
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xx. Worship of the gods; desire to honor and please them. 

H2, 12, 25, 27, 30, 32. 33 . 35 . 38-40. 45 . 54 . 67. 74 (15)- 
Q2, 26, 106, 116, 141, 136-138, 236, 237, 263 (11). 
L 57 - 59 . 103, 147 ( 5 )- 

xxi. Religious problems. 

H21, 23, 24, 26, 41-43. 46, 58 (9)- 
Q4, 6, 66, 74. 173 . 235 . 265 ( 7 ). 

xxii. Interstate relations. 

H4, 13, 17, 19, 56, 75 (6). 
xxiii. Desire for information. 

«3 (i). 

Q77. 92. 179 (3). 
xxiv. Family welfare. 

H36 (1). 

Q140 (1). 
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21 6 , 217 n. 26; 369-372: 216-217; 413: 216; 
419: 223; 534-537 . 787-788: L28; 907-910: 
220 n. 34; 1533: L28; 1569-1588: 382. Iph. 
Tour. 85-92: L29; 713-715: L7; 942-944: L8; 
977-978, 1014: L29. Medea 679, 681: L4. 
Orestes 29-30: L7; 268-270: 109, L7; 416: L7. 
Phoin. 17-20: 98, 99, L17; 32-38: L18; 411: 
96-97, L27; 642-644: Ln; 852-857: 368; 
1043-1046: L18; 1705, 1707: L20. Suppl. 6-7: 
L4; 140: 96-97, L27. Telephos 700 TGF: 369. 
Euripides, Pseudo-, Danae 11-16: L23. 

Eusebios Chron. 1.192 Schoene: Q4, 5; 1.227: 
L51. PE 5.18, 2o8d-2oga: L45; 5.27, 2226c: 
Q7; 6.3.238-240: Q259. See Oinomaos, 
Porphyry. 

Eusebios, Pseudo-, Vit. Const. 2.50: D34. 
Eustathios, Comm, on Dionysios Perieg. 803: 
Q44. Iliad 2.507, 270: L76; 3.222, 408 
(Pausanias Lex.): L78; 5.59, 521: L98, 99. 
Odyssey 13.408, 1476 (Pausanias Lex.): L75; 
11.250, 1697: L55. Prooem. 29: Q179. 

Frag. Sabb. 151.1.10J: Q216. 

Galen Protr. 9.22: Q7; 9.23: Q58. 

Harpokration Lex. 2 Dind.: 295 (Hippostratos), 
Q79 (Lykurgos.) 

Hegesandros 4.42lM: Q233. 

HeUodoros Aith. 2.26.5: F9; 2.29.3: Fio; 2.35.5: 

Fll; 4.19.3: F12. 

Hellanikos 4.51J: Lu. 

Herakleides Lembos Rep. 2.6: Q53; 4.4: 122; 

8.2: Q55; 25.3: Q33; 38.1: L82. 

Herakleides Pontikos 2.2 00M (Dionysios Chalk.): 

Q85. 

Herakleitos 93DK: 238. 

Hermippos, Ox. Pap. 1367-19-39: Q118; 
3.46-47M: Q223. 

Herodian Techn. 690 Lentz (Herakledies Pont.): 
Q151. 

Herodotos Hist. 1.13: 220, Q96; 1.19.3: Q98; 
1.22.4: 301; 1.46.47: D5; 1.47.2-3:212, Q99; 
1.53.3:113, Q100; 1.55-2: Qioi ; 1.62.4: 157; 
1.63.2-3: 116, 212, Q7; 1.63.4: 116, Q8; 
1.66.2: Q88; 1.67.2: Q89; 1.67.4: Q90; 
1.83.2: Q102; 1.91: Q103; 1.92.2: 112; 
1.120.3: 68; 1.138-139: 358, D6; 1.167.2: 
Q113; 1.167.4: Q93; 1.166: 142; 1.174.4: 
Q112; 2.134.4: Q107; 357.4: 65. Qh4; 
4.15.3: Q165; 41492: 93; 4.150-164: 120; 
4,150.3: Q45; 4.151.1: Q46; 4155 3: Q47; 
4.156.2: Q48; 41572 : Q 49 ; 4 159 - 3 - Q50; 
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4.161.2 Q118; 4.163.2-3: Q119; 5-43' Q121; 
5.63.1: Q124; 5.67.2: Q74; 5 79-t- Q130; 
5.82.1-2: Q63; 5.89.2: Q131; 5.90.2: 164; 
5.92: 116; 5.926.2: Q59; 5.92b. 3: Q60; 
5.92t.2: 117, Q61; 6.19.2: 169, Q134 \ 6.34.2: 
Q109; 6.35.3-36.1: Quo; 6.52.5: L160; 
6.66.3: Q137; 6.77.2: 169, Q134; 6.86 c .2 : 118, 
212, Q92; 6.123.2: Q124; 6.134-135: 78; 
6.135.2: Q143 ,7-6-3~5: 157 ; 7. 111.2 1228-229; 

7.140.2- 3: Q146; 7-141-3-4. 'I 22 '- Q x 47 ; 
7.142-3-143 * : 157; 7148.3- 220, Qi44; 
7.169.2: Q145; 7.178.1: Q148; 7.189.1: 318; 

7.220.3- 4: 77, Q152; 8.20.2: 170; 8.36.1: 
Q149; 8.62.2: 153; 8.77: 166; 8.96.2: 158; 
8.114.1: Q153; 8.122: Q157; 8.141.1: Q155; 
9 33-2; Q160; 9-42-3- Q150; 9-93-4- Q161. 

Hesiod OD 213-341: 119; 648: 113. 

Hesychios Lex. E6742: L73; K4562: L83. 
Hesychios Milesios Hist. Rom. 6.3, 32: Q44* 
Onom. 14: Q239. 

Hierokles In aureum carmen 421: L59, 172. 
Hippocratic Corpus Epist. 27.13: Q72. 
Hipponax 63 West: Q75. 

Hippys 554-U- 140, Q30. 

Historia Augusta, Clodius Albinus 1.4: Q253. 

Pescennius Niger 8: Q2 5 3-2 56. 

Homer, Iliad 1.69-72, 92-100: 90; 1.194-214: 
91; 2.5-71: 90; 2.299-332: 90, L122; 7-44-45- 
90; 9.63-6 4: 155; 13.43-45 , 68-72, 16.700- 
711: 91. Odyssey 1.103-105, 180-181 , 

2.382-387, 399-406: 91; 3.307: 109; 3.309- 
310: 108; 4-384-589: 91; 4-794-841 , 6.20-40: 
90; 8.75-82: 91, Li; 11.90-151: 91, 118; 
11.271-280: 97; 11.410 , 421-423: 108; 

20.98-101: 90; 24.36, 192: 174. 

Homeric Hymn 2.480: 174; 3.281-374: 1; 

3.146-164: 307. 

Horace Carm. 1.7.29: L31. 

Hyginus Astr. 2.4: L133, Pob. 32.3: L109; 46: 
367; 87: L37; 88,51 L36; 130.4: L133; 190.3: 
Li30; 219.5: L50; 238.2: L32; 275.3: L76. 

Iamblichos Myst. 3.11: 218. Vit. Pyth. 2.4 : L53; 

5: Q78; 52: Q28; 221: Q86. 

Index Herculanensis 9, p. 25: Q223. 

Ion of Chios 392.lj: L16; 2.51M: Q26. 

Isokrates Or. 4.31: H9; 6.17: L60; 6.23 : 103, 
Q13; 8.31: Q13, 18; 9.4: 373. 

John of Euboea Anecd. Ath. 1.325: Q268. 

Julian Epist. 62, 4510b: 42 6, D45. Frag. Epist. 
297cd: D45; 298a: D46; 2990-3000 : L172. 
Or. 5.159b: Q133; 5-i59c: Q237; 6.i88ab, 
7.21 le: Q201. Justin. See Pompeius Trogus. 


Kallisthenes 124.11J.Q191; 14aJ: D9; 24J: Q18: 
Kallisthenes, Pseudo-, Hist. Alex. 36 Raabe. 

Q212; 125: Q216; 133-134: Q221. 

Kedrenos, Georgios, Hist. 1.230b (Eusebios): 

Q250; 1.532b: Q263; 1.538b: Q262. 
Klearchos 2.317M: Q77; 2.320M: L105, no. 
Kleitophon 4.368M: L69. 

Kodinos, Georgios, Or. Const, la , sbc: Q44. 
Kosmas, p. 561: Q124. 

Kreophylos 417.1J: L54. 

Kypria 1, p. 104 Allen: L122. 

Lactantius, Firmianus, De ira dei 23: D42. De 
mort. pers. 11: D34. Inst. div. 4.13: D43; 7.13: 

D44. 

Lactantius Placidus Theb. 3.560: L118; 8.331: 
201. 

Lepidus 838.2J: Q88, 90. 

Libanios Decl. 1.180: Q58; 2.57: H3; 5.9: L34; 

41.10: F4. Or. 11.99: Dio; 11.111: Q234. 
Liber de viris illustribus 35.2: Q230. 

Livy Ab urbe condita 1.56.4-10: Q138; 1.56.10: 
Q139; 5-18.9: Q202; 10.47.7: Q229; 23.11.1- 
3 (Fabius Pictor): H48; 29.10.6: Q236; 
29.11.6: Q237; 41.22.5-6: Q244. 

Longinus, Psuedo-, Subl. 13.2: 201. 

Lucan BC 5.106-108: Ln; 5.123-224: 199, 200, 
209-210; 5.194-196: Q249. 

Lucian Alex. 50: 178. Amores 48: H3. Bis acc. 1: 
225. Dial. deor. 16.1: 236-237. Dial. mort. 11.1: 
F3. Peregrinos 29: 167-168; 30: 168, 179. 
Zeus Trag. 28: 236. 

Lykophron Alex. 132-133: L98; 1204-1211: 
L101. 

Lykurgos Loekrates 84: L49; 93: H18; 99: L32. 
Ap. Harp. Lex. 2 Dind.; Q79. 

Macrobius Sat. 1.17.18: L129. Somn. Scip. 
1.9.2: Q77. 

Malalas, Joannes, Chron. 49 : L17; 136: L29; 172 : 

L123; 231-232: Q250. 

Mantissa Prov. 2.28: L34. 

Maximus Tyr. Dial. 5.2a, 11.2: Qioo. 
Menaichmos 131.2J: L88. 

Menander Rhetor Epid. 3.17 , 442 Sp.: 143. 
Menekles 270.6J: Q51. 

Menekrates 701.1J: L102. 

Mnaseas 3.157M: Q26, L17, 27, 87. 

Nepos Vit. 1.3: Qiii. 

Nicolaus of Damascus 8J: L17; 10J: Q96; 13J: 

L107; 57.4J: Q61; 68J: 171. 

Nikephoros Kallistos Hist. eccl. 1.17: Q250. 
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Nonnos Dion. 4.293-306: 176 n. 14, Ln; 

13.131-134 : F14. 

Nonnos Abbas Narr. 3.3: Q124. 

Oinomaos ap. Eus. PE 3.20 , 2toe: L62; nod: 
L63; 211a: L64; 212b: Q100; 3.21, 212c: 
Q99; 2128; Q100; 3.22-23, 2140-2136: 237; 
3.24 , 2166c: Q146; 2168-2180: Q147; 218b: 
Q101; 3.23 , 2196: Q152; 5.26, 220c: Q112; 
5.27, 221c: Q15; 22id: Q14; 3.28, 2230b : 
Q8; 223a/: Q9; 3.29, 224c: Q59: 224C8: 
Q26; 3.30, 223c: L103; 22308: Lj; 3.31, 226a; 
Q57; 2266: Q243; 5-3*. 2268: Q12; 3.33, 
227c: Q56; 227C8: Q159; 2278: L80; 228c: 
Q58; 229^: L80; 3.34 , 2306: Q99; 230c: 
Q166; 232a: Q170; 2326: Q168; 3.33, 233a: 
Q61; 2336: Q62, 85; 233d: Q241; 6.7, 23308: 
Q144; 233d: L52; 2366: Q55; 237a: L40; 
260a: Q196; 2608: Q197. 

Old Testament, Chron. 10.13: 196 n. 1. Judges 
11.30-40: i6i 399. 

Olympiodoros, Comm, on Plato Aik. I, p. 113 
Cr.: L141, 142. 

Oracula Sibyllina 3.288: 173; 4.24: 172. 

Origen Cels. 2.20\ L17; 3.23: Q58, 166; 3.26: 

Q165; 7 6: H3. 

Ori^o gentis Romanae 2.2: L28. 

Orosius Hist. 6.13: Q249. 

Ovid Fasti 2.713-714: Q139; 4.263-264: Q237 
Her. 2o\21.234: L90. Met. 1.381-383: L118; 
3.10-13: Ln; 4.643: 243; 12.19-21: L122; 
13.637-640: Q229. 

Oxford Papyrus 1363.1-11 = 103.2J: Q73. 

Palaiphatos Incred. 30: 201. 

Palladiu s Agric. 11.14.13-16: F15. 

Parthenios Amat. off. 1: Dl; 3.6 (Hermesianax): 
L166. 

Pausanias Graec. descr. 1.2.3: L159; 1.3.4: Q189; 
1.13.9: L25; 1.19.4: 93; 1.20.7: Q247, L22; 
1.22.7: 157; 1.32.3: Q142; i- 34 - 4 : i6 3 n. 27; 
1.36.4: 368; 1.37 7: L132; 1.41.1: 15, L137; 
1.43.3: L158; 1.438: L93; 2.4.4: L3; 2.76: 
L150; 2.20.10: Q134; 2.26.7: Q226; 2.29.7: 
L46; 2.30.4: Q63; 2.33.2: Q177; 3-1.5: L160; 
3.3.6: Q90; 3.3.7: 73-74, Q164; 3.43-^: 
Q137; 3.6.9-10: 149, Q163; 3.11.6: Q160; 
3.11.10: Q89; 3.13.7: Q266; 3.17.1: Q222; 
3.17.7-9: 130; 3.18.1: Q209; 3.19.12: Q128; 
4.4-24: 103-108; 4.9.4: Q14; 4.12.1: Q15; 
4.12.4: Q16; 41^7: Ql 7 ; 4151-5: 105; 
4.13.6: Q18; 4.16.1: 107 n. 20: 4.16.3: 107; 
4.16.7: Q19; 4.16.9: 107; 4.19.3-6: 106; 


4.20.1: Q20; 4.20.7-21.9: 106; 4.23.10: 107; 
4.24.2: Q21; 4.24.7: Q175; 4.26.4: Q17; 
4.27.4: 146; 4-5^5: Qw. 4 - 5 ^ 5 : Q205; 
4*34.9 : Liu; 5.31: Lin; 3 - 3 - 5 : L65; 3 43: 
L66; 3.4.6: Qi; 3 73: Q27; 5 - 13 - 6 : L153; 
3.18.8: L3; 3 21.3: H7J; 3 2710: Qi 73 ; 6.3.8: 
Q169; 6.6.8: Q156; 6.9.8: Q166; 6.11.7: 
Q170; 6.11.8: Q171; 7.1.6: Q91; 7.2.1: 121, 
L68; 7.3.1-2: La; 7.4.9: L16; 7.17.6, 13: 
Q169; 719-4. 6: L134; 719-6: L135; 6.1.6: 
Q88; 6.3.4: L30; 6.7.6: Q213; 6.7.6: Q92; 
6.9.4: Q192; 8.11.10: Q207; 6.13.1: L151; 
8.23.1: Q267; 6.23.7: L91; 6.24.6: L40; 
8.39.4: Q87; 6.42.6: Q182; 6.333: L154; 
9.3.10: L17; 9.6.2: L173, 174; 9.12.2: Li 1; 
9.14.3: 146-147. Q204; 9175: 167; 9.16.5: 
L101; 9.23.3; Q178; 9.32.10: Qio; 9.33.2: 
La; 9.33.4: L128; 9.37.4: L$; 9.38.2: L42; 
9.36.3: Li38; 9.3^4-13: 202, 326; 9.40.1: 
Li39; 10.1.4: Q117; 10.3.7: 201; 10.6.7: 
L121; 10.9.4: Q172; 10.10.1: Qi2$; 10.10.6: 
Q36; 10.11.2: Qii $; 10.11.3: Q190; 10.12.2: 
160; 10.13.8: Luo; 10.14.3: Q138; 10.13.3: 
Q243; 10.16.7: Q184; 10.19.4: 321; 10.22.12: 
Q231; 10.24.2: L80; 10.24.7: 202, 223; 
10.33.11: 299; 10.37.6: Q71. 

Phanodemos 323.4}: 367. 

Pherekydes 3.10J: L23; 103J: Lia. 

Philochorus 328.11J: Q147; 103J: L32; 133}: 
Hai. 

Philodamos Hymn 103-114 , 131-140: H31. 
Philodemos Mus. 4.18.37-38: Q54; 4.19: Q53- 
Philostorgios Hill. 7, p. 77: Q263. 

Philostratos Kir. Apollon. 4.1: D25. 

Phlegon Marr. 4: 184. Mir. 3.3 (Antisthenes): 
H55. Olymp. 1.3: Q2; 1.6: Q3; 1.7: Q4; 1.9: 
Q5; 1.10: Q6. 

PhotiosLex. 1.213 Naber: 175; 1.218: L73, 74; 
1.418: Q53; 1.420: Q186; 1.422: Q133; 2.107: 
Q79; 2.212 (Epicurus): Q116. 

Pindar Isthm. 7.12-13: L15. Nem. 1.60: 218. 
Olymp. 2.42-44: 99, L17; 6.37-38 , 42-31: 
Lio; 7-32-33: L14. Paean 37 Bowra: L17. 
Pyth. 4.6-8, 36, 61-62: Q47; 4.73-78: Lia; 
4.164: L13; 3.69-72: L60; 9.46-47: 113 n. 29; 
li-M-37:109- Frags 2.3 Bowra: L9; 13: Ln. 
Plato Apol. 20e-2ia: 8; 210-0: 34, 220, H3. 
Hipp. M. 2886c: Q26. Leges 6328 , 634a: Q8; 
6428: Q65. Phaedrus 2440-2430 , 2630b: 204. 
Pro!. 3168: 162. Rep. 3646-3630: 162; 4276: 
43; 366c: Qioi. Theag. 1248: 158. 

Pliny the Elder NH 2.93.208: 199; 7.46.131: 
Q97, 264; 7.47.132: Q167; 34.12.26: Q228; 
36.4.10: Q83. 
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Plutarch Mor. 76c: Q70; 966: Q43; 1 ogab : Q179; 
116c: Q77; 152c: Q68; 163b: L104; 1916, 
2090: Hi3; 2390: Qio; 244c: Q24; 243c: 
Q135; 247<i: L161; 263a: Q265; 271c: Qn; 
2g2d: 219; 293a: L140; 294a: L125; 294c: 
L83; 297c: Li25;j02<i:Li7O; 3106 (Dositheos): 
Q84; 313/": Q25; 340c: Q23 ; 386b: 218 ; 386c: 
Q200; 397a: 224; 396c, e : 160; 3996c: Q163; 
399c: Q238; 403: 66-67, 235; 403b : H5, 7, 
Qi93; 4036c: Q140; 403d: Q81; 403c: Q8; 
404a: H63; 404*/ (Hcrakleitos): 238; 403b: 
Q47; 4o6f-407e: 213-214, 236; 408a: Q49, 
199. L31; 409/: Q66; 412c: Q191; 4326: L77; 
432c-4 3 8d\ 197; 432d-433a: 198; 433cd: 201; 
4346c: 198; 433a-d : 198, 201; 437a: 219; 
437c: 198; 438b : 208, 219, 226, H72; 4926: 
L162; 5J2c: Q99; 333a: Q73; 337c: 132; 
360c/": 129, Q58,174; 3796: L162; 729/: L131; 
7396: 211; 7630: 211 n. 22; [773a 6]: 138; 
784b: Ls; 86od : Q124; $26de: Q147; 9646: 
Q227; 964c: 392; 10960, 11030: Q7; iu(J/: 
165; 1146c: Q54. Vitae: Agesilaos 3: Q163. 
Agis 9: 85. Alex. 3.1: Q211; 14: 227, Q216; 
37.1: Q217. Aratos 33.2: Q235. Arist. 11.3: 
Q154; 20.4: Q156. Cam. 4.4-3: Q202. Cic. 
3.1: Q248. Dem. tg.i: 151, H22, Q180; 20.1: 
H22. Kimon 8.6: 73-74, Q164. Lyk. 3.3: Q7; 
6.1, 3, 2g: Q 8 . Lys. 22: Q163; 29: Q199. 
Nikias 13.4: Q193. Numa 4.8: L89; 8: Q228. 
Pelop. 21.1: 148. Perikles 6.2: 156. Phokion 
8.3: Q210. Rom. 28.3: Q166; 33.7: L4. Solon 
4.2: Q76; 9.1: Q69; 14.4: Q67. Theseus 3.3: 
L4; 13: L45; 16.3: L47; 24.3: L22; 26.3: 
L102; 36.1: 73-74. [FW. 16.1]: L144. Horn. 
Mel. 1: 129. Mul. erud. 7: L9. [Vit. Horn. 4]: 
L80. 

Polemon 3.124M: L106. 

Pollux Onom. 1.28: H9; 7.112: 318. 

Polyainos Strat. 1.7: L67; 1.8: 123; 1.10: Q208; 
1.18: L49; l.ig: L48; 3-5 Q7i ; 4.3.27: Q217; 
6.33: Q188. 

Polybios Hist. 8.28.7: Q37; J2.3.7: 133, L1J7. 
Pompeius Trogus Justin His/. P/ii/. epif. 2.16.7: 
L49; 3 - 4 -H: Q 3 8 *. J .5-4: Q18; 7 -i-7 -8: Ljo; 
8.2.11: 143; 12.2.3: Q219; 13.7.2: Q4j; 16.3.4: 
Q94; 16.3.6: Q95; 20.2.3-8: 76, Q126; 
20.3.2: Q127; 24.6.9: 201; 24.7.6: Q231. 
Porphyrio, Comm, on Hor. AP 403: Q230. 
Porphyry Abst. 2.g: L146, 147; 2.13: L57; 2.17: 
Q141; 2.29: L136. Philos. Or. ap. Eus. PE 3.6 , 
1906c: D38; 3.7, 1920-c: D39; 3.16, 204</- 
2030: D40; 2030: D41; 6.3, 2366-2396: Q259. 
Vit. Plot. 22: H3, 69. 

Poseidonios 87.33] : 3 6°. 


Proklos Chrest. i t p. 100 Allen: L80; 1, 104 
Allen ( Kypria) : L34. Vit. Hes. 4: L41, 42. 
Prov. Bodl. 776: D8. 

Prudentius Apoth. 441: 202. 

Pythokles 4.488M: Q25. 


Scholiasts: see the following entries. 

Schol. on Aesch. Sept, arg.: Li7, 18; 486: Ln; 
743 : L17. 

Schol. on Apollon. Arg. arg.: L12; 1.414: L13; 
2.843, 848: Q94. 

Schol on Aristeides 78 Dind.: L68,69; 79; Qi 32; 
80, 81: L65, 67; 86: L71; 112-113: L44; 113: 
L49; 169: Q155; 216: Q63; 340: Q79; 34 1: 
Q180; 341-342: Q198; 331: Q109, no; 361: 
Q164; 393: Q53; 396: Q63; 631: L62; 632: 
L 63 - 

Scholiast on Aristophanes Ach. 243: L159. Aves 
g78: Q180. Eq. 443: Q64; 729: Q79; 
1013: 150, Q180; 1086: Q180. Nubes 144: 
H3 (Apollonios Molon), Q224; 371: Q36; 
gig: L34. PI. g: Q76; 431; Q133; 1002: D8; 
1034: Q79; 1073: D8. 

Scholiast on Clem. Alex. Protr. 1 lP (Euphorion): 
L50. 

Scholiast on Demosthenes Or. 18.72: L34. 
Scholiast on Euripides Medea 264 (Parmeniskos): 
L35; 666 (Neophron): L4; 1382: L35. Orestes 
14 : L37. Phoin. arg. 3: L17, 18; arg. 6: L17; 
638: Ln; 834: L43. Rhesus 231: L72, 74. 
Scholiast on Homer, Iliad 1.39: L116; 2.343, 
761: Q26; 3.64: L98, 99; 14.234: L108; 
16.233: 396; 16.233: 219 n. 31. Odyssey 
3.267: Q53; 8.73, 77, 80: Li. 

Scholiast on Liban. Decl. 42.26: L44. 

Scholiast on Lucan BC 3.107: Ln. 

Scholiast on Lucian Phal. II3 : L59. 

Scholiast on Lyk. Alex. 200: L122; 204: L100; 
1141, 1139: L157; 1194: L101; 1303: L116; 
1374: L72; 1378, I37g: L70; 1419: 201. 
Scholiast on Pindar Isthm. 7.12/18: L15. Olymp. 
2.40/63: L17; 2.42/70: 99, L17; 2.43/72: L17; 
g.2g/43: L109. Pyth. 3-59/78, 60/80: Q47; 
3.6g/g2: L15. 

Scholiast on Plato Gorgias 447b: L34. Minos 
313c: L33; 3210: L45. Phil. 48c: Q77. Rep. 
463d: Q2. Symp. 2o8d: L49. 

Scholiast on Sophocles OT arg. 3: 37, L17. 
Scholiast on Thucydides 1.6.3: Q52; 6.4.3 
(Tzetzes): 142. 

Semos 386.10J: Q185. 

Seneca Dial. 6.11.2: Q77. Here. Oet. 1476-1478: 
Li 19. Oed. 20-21: L18; 720-722: Ln. 
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Scrv. Aen. 1.41 (auct.): Li 57; 3.96: Q139 ; 3.108: 
L116; 3.701: Q183; 3.704: Q260; 8.300 
(auct.): L109; 11. 262: L37. Eel. 4.34: Lia. 
Georg. 2.389: Li33. 

Silius leal. Punica 12.324-326: H48. 

Simplicius Comm, on Epict. Each. 32.3: L141, 
142. 

Skymnos, Pseudo-, Perieg. 55-64: D23. 

Socrates Hist. eccl. 3.23 : Q218 
Socrates of Argos 310.6J: Q135 
Solinus Collect. 9.12: L50 
Sopater Proleg. in Aristid. Panath. 740 Dind.: 
Q252, L59 

Sophocles Electro 36-37: L7. OC 88-95: L20; 
389-390 . 605: L21; 969-970: L17; 1514-1515: 
L20. OT 97-98, 100-101, 106-107, 110, 
306-309: L19; 70 - 7 J 4 - 98 , L17; 791-793- 
L18; 794-797: 26 n. 9, no; 994-996: L18. 
Track. 1159-1172: 65, 80; 1160-1161: Li 19. 
Sozomen Hist. eccl. 1.7: D35. 

Statius Thebaid 1.397: 96; 1.636-637: L92; 
638-668: L93. 

Stephanos Byz. Ethnika 44 Mein.: Q26; 123: 
L76; 189: Q44; 307: Q55; 334- L80; 389: 
Q122. 

Stesichoros frag. 40 Page: 109. 

Stobaios Exc. 13.89 (Dion Chyrs.): Q194. Flor. 
3.21.26 (Klearchos, Porphyry): Q77; 56.18 
(Musonius): Q97 ,3.28.21 (Pseudo-Herodotos): 
118. 

Strabo Georg. 6.1.5: L156; 6.1.6: Q32, 33; 6.1.12 
(Antiochos): Q28/ 30; 6.2.4: Q31; 6.3.2: 
(Antiochos): Q35; 8.5.5: 165, 8.6.2: Q242; 
8.7.5: H12; 9.2.11: H57; 9.3.2: Li; 9.3.5: 206, 
213; 9-3-9- 387, L26; 10.1.3: Q26; 13.1.40: 
135 n. 14; 13.1.48 (Kallinos): L116; 14.1.39: 
Q240. Chrest. 12.23 : Q201. y, 0 
Suda A899: H5; A1011: 85; A1268: L81; 
A1561: Q186; A1684: Q122; A2371: Q177; 
A3788: Q215; A4316: Q245; A4413: Q250; 
Ai76: Q224; T334’. Q77, 201; A99: Q239; 
A1144: Q201; A1395: L78; E1060: Q231; 
E1949: Q207; E3154- L75; E3254: L73. 74; 
E3391: L49; E3510: Li 56; Ei 184 (Lykurgos): 
Q79 Z79: Q224; H477: L108; H572: D8; 
M701; Q53; M818: Q186; M1003: Q133; 
Mi473: 03,6,17222: Q162; IJ3218 (Epicurus): 
Q116; E389: Q195; Z777- Q71; Zi3i3- 
Q224; T175: Q116; T898: Q20; T996: 
L6S- 

Suetonius Nero 40.3: Q251. 

Symphosius Aenigmata 53: 81. 

Synesios Dion 59: D47. 

Synkellos, Georgios, Chron. 361b: Q258. 
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Tacitus Ann. 2.54: 237; 3.63.3: H41, 42. Hist. 
4.83.4: Q227. 

Theiuistios Or. 4, 53a: 201; 24, 3050b: F$. 
Tlicinistoklcs, Pseudo-, Epist. 4 : 129. 
Thcodorctos CBrace, off, cur. 10.140 Mignc: Q46, 
47, 262; 10.140-141: Q7; 10.141: Q26, 56, 
166, 241, 259, L80. Hist. eccl. 3.16.21: Q262, 
D36. 

Thcodorus Alex. Canones 6, i77g: L108. 
Thcodorus Prodromos Rodanthe kai Dosiltles 
196-204: F13. 

Thcognis 807-808: 204. 

Theon of Smyrna Util. Math. p. 2 (Eratosthenes): 
Q200. 

Theophrastos frag. I2f Wimmcr: L86. 
Theopompos Hist. 78GH: 164; 189: Q106; 
307: 255-236, 314: L58; 322: 141, 142, Q41; 
352: Q129. 

Thucydides Hist. 1.25.1: H4; 1.103.2: Q175; 
1.118.3,123.1: 33, H5; 1.126.4: Q64; 1.134 4- 
129, Q174; 2.8.2: 153; 2.17.1; Q181; 2.21.3; 
54.2: 153; 2.54-4- H5, 2.102.5: L40; 3-92 5- 
H6; 3.96.1: L41; 5.16.2: H7; 5.26.4: 153; 
5.32.1: H8; 6.3.2: 138. 

Timaios 566.43J: Q33; 50J: Q122. 

Tzetzes Chil. 2.426-428: L109; 6.349-350: Q47; 
7.421-422: Q221; 9.812: 126, Q146; 13.101- 
103: L68; 13.105: L70; 13.111-112: Di. 
Epist. 61, 71: Q26. Exeg. II. p. 95 Herm.: 
L102. Comm, on Lyk. Alex. 175: L12; 1047: 
Li24; 1378: L68, 69; 1385: L70, D2. 

Valerius Flaccus Arg. 3.619-621: L97. 

Valerius Maximus Fact. diet. mem. 1.1 ext. 9: 
Q231; 1.6.3: Q202; 1.8.2: Q229; 1.8,10: 
Q249; 1.8 ext. 8: Q239; 1.8 ext. 9: Q214; 
4.1 ext. 7: Q76; 5.6 ext. 1: L49; 7.1.2: Q97; 
7.3.2: Q139; 8.15.3: Q237. 

Vatican Mythographer II 230: no. 

Velleius Paterculus Hist. Rom. 1.2.1: L49. 

Virgil Aeneid 3.700-701: Q183; 6.9-158: 210. 
Vita Aesopi 142 : Q107. 

Vita Aristot. 427, 438, 443 Rose: Q208. 

Vita Euripidis 1: Q159. 

Vita Pindari (Ambr.): Q179. 

Vita Platonis Anon. p. 16: Q200. 

Vitruvius Arch. 4.1.4: L71; 9 praef. 13: Q200. 

Xenophon Atiab. 1.5-8: 220, Hll; 5.3.7: H12; 
6.1.22: Hll. Apol. 14: 34, H3; 15: Q7. Cyr. 
7.2.17: 113, Q99; 7.2.19; Q104; 7.2.20: Q105. 
Hell. 1.2.18: 332; j.j.i-j: 149. Q163; 4-7-2'. 
18 n. 6, H13; 6.4.7: Q204; 6.4.30: H17. Lac. 
rep. 8.5: Q8. 
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Zenobios Prou. 1.47: Q107; 1.48: Q26; 1.54: 
142; 1.57: Q80; 2.24 (Aristotle): Qio; 2.50: 
Q180; 3.42 (Hippys): Q30; 3.6.3: 207 n. 18; 
5.19: Q186; 3.63: Q162; 5.80: D8; 6.3: L176; 
6 .t, 5: Q116. 

Zenobios Ath6os Prou. 29: Hi7, Q231. 

Zonaras Hist. 7.11: Q138, 139; 7.20: Q202. 

(b) Inscriptions 

Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum 
(AGIBM) 136: H71; 896: H36. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique ( BCH) 
5.340: H68; 51.467-468: H31; 63.184: 222- 
223 ; 76.136: H53. 

Chiron 1.291-292: D50. 

Didyma Inschriften ( DI) 306: 425; 493: D13; 496: 
D24; 499: D49; 501: 429, H67; 504.15-16: 
D31; 504.29-31: D32. 

Ephcmeris Archaiologiki (1952) 40: H74. 

Fouilles de Delphes ( FD) 3.1.483: H35; 3.1.560: 
19 n. 7, H34; 3.2.47, 48, 50, 54: HJ7; 3.2.66: 
H64; 32.70a, 3 3 342- H38; 3-3-343- H39; 
3 - 3-344 - H40. 

Greek-Roman-Byzatitine Studies 14.65: D50. 
Inscriptions of Cos ( IC) 60: D22. 

Inscriptions Creticae (ICr) 1.19.2: H46, D20. 
Inscriptions Graecae ( IG) F.76: H9; i 2 .77’. HI; 
i 2 .78: Hio; i 2 .8 o : H2; 2 2 .204: H21; 2 2 .333'. 
H33; 2 2 . io 96: H58; 2 2 .1326: H51; 2 2 .1933, 
* 934 * * 935 - H30; 2 2 . 3177 . 3*76: H59; 
2 2 .4969: H24; 2 2 .50 o 6: H66; 4 2 .122: H23; 
4 2 .128: H25; 7.16: H71; 7.52: Qj2; 11.4.129: 
H38; 11.4.1061: H52; 12.3.329: H49; 

12.3.863 = 1349: H37; 12.5.155: H60; 

12.5.802, 868: H41; 12.5.913: H50; 12.9.213 ; 
H47; 12 suppl. 200 : H56. 

Inschriften von Magtiesia am Maeander (IM) 16: 
H45; 17: I75t L163-167; 17.9-13: L163; 


17.16-23: L164; 17.28-35: L165; 17.38-41: 
Li66; 17.46-51: L167; 215: L171; 228: H67. 
Jahr. Oest. Arch. Inst. 14 (1911) 168-169: 33, 
134-135. 

Marmor Parium A 19.33-34 : L45. 

Michel, Recueil d'inscriptions grecques 467: D18; 
480: D17. 

Milet 1.33.33f: D14; 33g: D15; 1.3.36a: D16; 
1.3.132: D7; 1.3.150: D21; 1.3.178: D4; 
1.6.191: D33; 1.7.205a: D29, 205b: D30; 
1.9 345 : D27. 

Orientis graeci inscriptions selectae ( OGIS) 228: 
H42; 234: H43. 

Philologus 99.7: H74; 99.8: Q56. 

Revue archiologique ser. 6, 19.119-120, 20.21-24: 

Lioo. 

Robert, L., Etudes epigr. philol. p. 294: H27. 
Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum ( SEG) 9.3: 
Q47; 9.72: H26. 

Sammlung der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften 
(SGD 1 ): 2529: H43; 2733: H42; 2742: H32; 
2970: H39; 2971: H61; 5184: H46, D20; 5692: 

H44. 

Sitzungsberichte Akad. Berlin (1904) 83: D28. 
Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum, 3d ed., 83: H9; 
204: H21; 270: H32; 557: H45; 633II: Dai; 
698A, 699: H57; 705: Hj2; 71 iL: H57; 729: 
H51; 977: H54; 1014: H44; 1022: H30; 
1158: H38; 1169: H23. 

Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions 2.158: Hi9. 

(c) Vase-Paintings 

J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters 
(ARFVP), 2d ed., 1097 bis , 1112, 1115, 1121: 
L8. 

Codrus Painter, ARFVP 1269 = E. Gerhard, 
Auserlesen griechischen Vasenbilder 4.328: 20 j 
(fig. 2). 14. 


B. General Index 


Abai, Oracle of Apollo at, 228, 335 
Abaris, Hyperborean shaman, 162, 232, 295 
Abdera, Greek colony in Thrace, 137, 142 
Abonuteichos, Alexander’s Oracle at, 178, 
195 

Achaeans, 19, 20, 91, 131, 136; Li, 99, F8. 
Consultants: L122, F6 

Achaia (Achaeans) 75, 168. Consultant(s): 181, 
Q169, 203, 268 


Acharnians, consultants, H27 
Acheloos River, 376 

Achilles, 79, 83,90,91,242; L25, 34. Consultant: 

414, L122 

Adeimantos, Plato’s brother, 162 
Adrastos, hero, Q74 
Adrastos, killer of Atys, 111 
Adrastos, king of Argos, 72. Consultant: 95—5x5, 
L27 
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Aelian, 131-132, 136 
Aeneas, 210, Q246 

Aeolians, 122, L73, 7$. Consultants: L104, 169 
Aeria = Thasos, Q55 

Aeschylus, 97, 98, 162, 202, 204, 218; Oresteia, 
108-110 

Aesculapius, Roman name of Asklepios, cult of 
in Rome, 151-152, 161, 343. See Asklepios 
Aesop, 113, 290, Q107; receives oracle, 86, 
155. Consultant: Q108. 

Agamedes, 5, Q179. Consultant: 19, 37, L9. 
Agamemnon, 90, 91, 370, 397; Q89, L7, 
72. Consulunt: 4, 20, 91, 118; Li, 100 
Agamestor, hero, 300 
Agathokles, tyrant of Syracuse, 341 
Agathos Daimdn, H36 
Agbatana, 59, 62 

Agesilaos, king of Spaita, 121, 148-149, 165 
Agesipolis, king of Sparta, consultant, 17, Hi 3 
Agis, king of Sparta, 148, 149 
Aglaos of Psophis, Q97 
Agraulos, Erechtheus’ daughter, 367 
Agrigentum, 339, Q260. Citizens of as consul¬ 
tants: Q86. 

Aguieus, Hyperborean, 215 
Agyllaioi, consultants, Q113 
agyrtai, mendicant priests, 162 
Aiakids, 136 

Aiakos, 14, 295, H69, Q131, L46 
Aianteioi, Locrian family, 134-135, 136 
Aias, Oileus son, 78,131, 132, 135, 136, Q128 
Aigai, Macedonian city, 375 
Aigeids of Sparta, 93, L15 
Aigeus, king of Athens, consultant, 17, 204, 205 
(fig. 2), L4 
Aigimios, 100 

Aigina, Aeginetans, 71. 189, 373; Q81, 131, 157- 
Consultant^): Q80 

Aigion, city in Achaia, consultant, Q26 
Aigisthos, 108, 370 
Aigon, king of Argos, 74 
Ainianes, consultants, L125, Fn 
Aipytids, Messcnian family, 104 
Aipytos, consultant, 19, Lio 
Aisymnos of Megara, consultant, 71, L158 
Aithra, 69 

Aitolia, Aetolians, 161, 181; Q26, 203, L148 

Akamania, 157, 158 

Akontios, 18, L90 

Akraganthinoi, 339 

Akrisios, consulunt, 19, L23 

Akuion, Boeotian hero, 130, Qi54» L138 

Akuion, Corinthian youth, 138 

Alban Lake, 65, Q202 


Alea, citizens of, consultants, Q267 
Aleos, king of Tegea, 92. Consultant: L84 
Aletes, king of Corinth, consultant, L3 
Aleuas, Thessalian king, 222, L162 
Alexander of Abonuteichos, oracles spoken by, 
178, 195 

Alexander of Epeiros, 340 

Alexander of Troy. See Paris 

Alexander the Great, 82, 354, 375; Q218, D9. 

Consulunt: 227, 234; Q216, 217, 219 
Alexandra, priestess of Demeter Thesmophoros, 
consultant, D24 
Alkeidcs = Herakles, Q221 
Alkibiades, 342 

Alkmaion, L38. Consulunt: 15,117; L39, 40, 55 

Alkmcne, 15, L137 

Alkmeonids, 5, 53, 164 

Alkomenes, king of Sparu, consultant, Qio 

Alpheios River, 138, Q27 

Althaia, 93 

Althaimenes, 92 

Alyattes, king of Lydia, in. Consulunt: Q98 
Amandry, Pierre, 38, 42, 199, 204, 210, 212, 
220-222 

Amanthios River, L167 
Amazons, L129 

Amelios, consulunt, 26, 34-35. 191, H69 
Ambraciotes, D 8 

Ammon, Oracle of, 59,143,229,265; alternative 
source of Q179, 216; cult of, Q337 
Ammonios, Plutarch's interlocutor, 197, 198 
Amphiaraos, Oracle in Thebes, 111, 112, 320 
Amphiaraos, seer, 117, 163, L55; incubation 
Oracles of, 229 

Amphictiony, 5, H32. Consultants: 64, H31, 35; 
Q70-72, 218 

Amphiklcia in Phokis, Oracle of Dionysos at, 
229 

Amphiklos, consulunt, L16 
Amphilochos, consulunt, L143 
Amphilytos, chresmologue, 137-158 
Amphion, Theban hero, 166 
Amphioneis, H29 
Amphipolis, 75 
Amphissa, H22 

Amphitrite 64, Q71, 259; oracle spoken by, 392 

Amphitryon, 78. Consultant, L107 

Amyklai, Q106, L15 

Amyris of Sybaris, consultant, Q122 

Anacharsis, Scythian, consultant, Q75 

Anaxagoras, 156 

Anaxandrides, Delphian, 85 

ancient men, consulUnts, L131 

Andaman mysteries, 105, 146 
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Andreas, cook, father of Orthagoras, 292 
Androkrates, hero, Q154 
Androtion, historian, 116, 221, 290, 291 
animal guide, 73-74 
Ankaios, consultant, L53 
Anteros, F5 
Anthedon, L81 
Anthes, hero, 385 
Anthister, deity or hero, H49 
Anthister association of Thera, consultant, H49 
Antichares ofEleon, chresmologue, is8 
Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedon, 132, 133, 
136 

Antimachos of Kolophon, Thebaid , 360 
Antioch, Antiochenes. Consultant(s): Q234 
Antiocheia of Chrysaoreis, consultant, H43 
Antiochos III, Seleukid king, 33, H55. Consul¬ 
tant: D18 

Antiochus of Syracuse, historian, 139, 140, 279 
Antiphemos, consultant, H141, Q40, 41 
Antisthenes the Peripatetic, 33 
Aphrodite 43, Q209, 257; L47, 56; cult of, H44, 
54. Consultant: F5. Epithets: Ambologera, 
Q209; Cyprus-born, F13; Ktesylla, L94; 
Kypris, Q246; Stratonike, H42 
Apollo, Apollon, lord of Delphi, 1; temenos at 
Delphi, 2-3 (fig. 1), 64-65; temple at Delphi, 3 
(fig. 1), 4-5, no, 116, 160, 200, 204, 206; 
divine speakers of oracles at D., 12, 14,18,19, 
20, 33. 35 , 43 , 59 , 65,67, 68, 79, 84, 85, 88-89, 
93-100 passim , 105, 109, no, 112-115 passim, 
123, 137, 139, 140, 159, 162, 164, 165, 173, 
175,177,178,180,184,186,191,201,206,207, 
212, 215, 216, 217, 220, 225, 235, 236-239 
passim, 241; consulted at D., 37, 43, 51, 
149; replaces seers as oracle-speaker in legends, 
105-106; Pythia sepaks for, 184, 238; in 
Delphic myth, 201, 203, 204, 215; inspires 
Pythia, 204, 206, 210, 211; cult at D., 207; 
supposed possession of Pythia, 209, 210. Wor¬ 
ship of Apollo in general, 71, 162, 175, 192, 
248; Cat. Q106, 165,189, 259; L93, 132; Dio; 
birthplace of, 73, Q191; god of prophecy, 
speaker of oracles in general, 85, 90, 94-100 
passim, 122, 131, 143, 149, 151, 152, 154, 155, 
I5<S, 159, 160, 163-164, 178, 225, 228, 237; 
epiphany of, 91; A. and Croesus, 112, 126; 
father of Asklepios, 152; Sibyl speaks for, 184; 
sanctuary at Argos, 96; at Didyma, 179, 218, 
228, 233-234; temple at Athens 183, Q259; 
lord of Telmessos; H36. Epithets: Aguieus, 
405, H28, 29; archigitis, D18; Asgelatas, 43, 
H54; Chrysaor, 215; Delios (Delian), Q116, 
D22; Delphinios, 293; Didymeus, 293, 410; 


exigftis, 109; cxigMs pair 60s, 151,163; Heka- 
tos, 107; Helios, D40; Ismenios (Ismenian), 
82, 95, 98, Isotimos, H43; Kameios, 101, 
L64; Klarios (Clarian), 35; Lord (anax), 238, 
D6(C); Lord ( despot is ), D29, 31; Lykeios, 107; 
Lykios, 369; Musagetes, H74; Paian, 209, 
L129; Phoebus, Phoibos, 209, 310, 215; Cat. 
Q243, 263; L108, 176; D29, 40, 41; prophStis, 
218; Prostaterios, H19, 28, 74; Pythios 
(Pythian), 89, 97, 98, 99, 112, 151, 152, 159 , 
163, 190, 191, 212; Smintheus, Sminthios, 
395, Li69, F6; Soter, H29; Teneates, 347 
Apollodoros, mythographer, no, 201 
Apollonia in Illyria, consultant, Q161 
Apollonios of Tyana, D25 
Apollophanes, Arcadian, consultant, Q226 
apotropaic gods, Q84 

Appheion Heronas of Alexandria, consultant, 
D29 

Appius Claudius Pulcher, consultant, 66, 199, 
208-210, 234, Q249 
Apsia River, Q33 
Apsinthians, consultants, Q109 
Aratos of Sikyon, Q235 

Arbela, Assyrian town, D9; Oracle of Ishtar at, 
229 

Arcadia, Arcadians, 123, 124, 139, 179, 297; 

Q88, 182, L30. Consultants: Q182 
Archelaos, king of Sparta, consultant, 192, Q12 
Archelaos of Argos, consultant, L50 
Archias of Corinth, consultant, 138, Q27, 31 
Archidamos, king of Sparta, 103, 153. Consul¬ 
tant: 59, Qi95 

Archidike, Aleuas’ mother, L162 
Archilochos, poet, 286, H74, Q56, 58. Consul¬ 
tant: Q57 

Areopagus court, 110 
Ares, 176, 185; H27, 50, Q262 
Arethusa, spring, 138, Q26, 27 
Argonauts, 4, 300, 361 
Argos, Amphilochian, L143 
Argos, Argives, 17, 68-69, 100. 103, 163, 386; 
Cat. H13, Q26, 136, 176; L14, 50, 93; Oracle 
of Apollo at, 228. Consultant(s): 70-71, 74, 
128, 169, 220; Cat. Q23, 44, 134, 144; L92, 
170; F8; D12 
Argos, hero, 68 
Argos, Pelasgic, Q26 
Ariaithos, historian, 297 
Aristainetos, historian, 141 
Aristeas, friend of Moirichos, consultant, F3 
Aristeas of Prokonnesos, shaman, 162,232, Q165 
Aristeides, Aelius, 151, 163 
Aristeides, Athenian statesman, Q154 
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Aristinos, consultant, Q265 
Aristodemos, Hcraklid chief, 103, 107, L160 
Anstodemos, Messenian chief, 104, 105, 106. 
Consultant: Q16 

Aristodikos of Kyme, consulunt, 338, D6(BC) 
Aristomachos, Hcraklid, 404 
Aristomenes, Messenian chief, 106, 107, 146, 
275, 335, Q22. Consulunt: Q20, 21 
Ariston, king of Sparta, Q137 
Aristophanes, 151, 154, 156-157, 158, 162, 168, 
170 

Aristotle, 82, 85, 127, 222, 270, 271, 409. Con¬ 
sultant: Q208 
Aristotle, Pseudo 199, 202 
Arkas, hero, 173, Q192 
Arkeisios, Kephalos* son, 386 
Arkesilaos II, king of Cyrene, Qi 19 Consultant: 
Q120 

Arkesilaos III, king of Cyrene, consuultant, 61, 
122, Q119 

Arrian, historian, 339 
Arruns, Roman envoy, consultant, Q138 
Arsinoe, Messenion, Q226 
Arsinoe, Phegeus* daughter, 376 
Artaxerxes II, king of Persia, H73 
Artemidoros, hero, H37 
Artemis, 175, 221, 312; L90,105; Tauric A., 32, 
L29; temple of, 32,76; image of, 77,105,407; 
as Delphic Sibyl, 160; worship of, 179; Cat . 
H12, 28, 29, 33; Q32; L133; D38; at Delphi, 
Q70. Epithets: Apanchomene (hanged), 76-77, 
L91; Boulephoros Skins, D17; Chrysaor, 185; 
Ephesia, 76-77; Eukleia, H74; Hekaerge, 77; 
Hekate, 107; Leto’s daughter, D39; Leuko- 
phryenia, 409; Orthosia, H19, 50; Ortygia, 
138 

Asian, an, consultant, Q242 
Asklepios, Q226; cult of 33, 43; H23, 24, 54; 
incubation Oracles of, 229; A Soter, H60. 
See also Aesculapius 
Aspalis Hekaerge, 77 
Assesos in Milesia, Q98 

Asshur, Assyrian god, oracles spoken in his 
name, 229 

astrologers, 92, 197, 413 
Astyages, king of Medes, 68, 114 
Astypalaeans, consultants, Q166, 233 
Athamas, consultant, 16, L33 
Athena, worship of, 76, 175, 307; role in epics 
and legend, 90, 91, 131, 359; temenos of, 92, 
129,130,131; temple of, 124,130-133 passim, 
135, 164, 377, Q98, L24; favors Athens. 126; 
akar of, 131, Q126; image of, 131, Q126, L8; 
cult in Troy, 131,132,133, Li57; olive tree of, 
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Li 17; alternative source of L157 Epithets: 
Alea, 124; Areia, H27, 50; Chalkioikos, 129, 
Q174; Glaukopis, 174; Hellenia/Syllania, Q8; 
Hypau, H29; Hypcrdexia, H74; Ilias, 135; 
Pallas, H55, 59; Q147; D39, 50; Pallas 
Tritogencia, D28; Polias, 289, D50; Pronaia 
(in Delphi), 4. 354 . 377 . Q70; Skiras, 368; 
Sotcira, H50; Tritogencia, Q218 
Athens, Athenians, 3, 8, 53, 68, 71, 74, 78, 103, 
109,110,116, 118,121,126,127,128,143-144, 
150,151, 153-158 passim , 162-166 passim, 171, 
172, 189, 193, 239, 289, 295, 321; Cat. H18; 
Q18, 64, 67, 79, 130, 132, 198; L4, 8, 24, 29, 
32, 69, 70, 78, 131; war with SparU, 33, 43, 
153, H5. Consultant(s): 17, 33, 73, 75, 124. 

125, 126, 183, 187, 188, 221, 227; Cat. HI, 2, 
8-10, 21, 24, 27-30, 33, 57, 64, 66, 75; Q65, 
hi, 124, 131. U 3 . 14 *. 146, 147 . 154 . 164, 
180,181,189, 193 . 194 . mo, 247 . 259 ; 143 - 45 . 
48, 70, 103, 129, 133, 136, 145, 148, 152, 159 

Atlas, 243 

Atreus, L37; house of (Atreids), 105, 109, 124. 

Consulunt: L36 
Attalos, killed by Dorias, Q268 
Attalos I, king of Pergamon, 3. Consultant: 122, 

Q245 

Attalos II, king of Pergamon, 152, Q237 
Attalos III, king of Pergamon, 61 
Atthidographers, 235, 372 
Attis, hi 

Atys, Croesus’ son, 111, 114 

Audoleon, grandfather of Dropion, H53 

Auge, mother of Telephos, 17, 92 

Augustus, Emperor, 168. Consultant: Q250 

Aulius, 90, 118, 397 

Autonoos, hero, 315 

Auxesia, goddess, Q63 

avertissement ituompris, 62, 100, 148, 336 

Azande, African people, 229 

bad characters, consultants, L155, 176 
Bakchiads, Corinthian family, 117, 138. Con¬ 
sultants: Q60 
Bakchos. See Dionysos 

Bakid oracles, 146-147, 151, 154, 158-159, 162, 
166-172 passim, 176-180 passim , 185 
Bakides. See Bakis 

Bakis, seer and chresmologue, 10, 86, 104, 106, 

126, 145-155 passim , 158-160, 161-172 passim , 
176-180 passim’, alternative source of Q146, 
180 

Basilids, Ephesian family, 76-77 
Battiads, dynasty at Cyrene, Q119 
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Battos (Aristoteles), founder of Cyrene, 163; 
Q45, 48, 119, 120. Consultant: 121, 122, 175, 
178; Q 47 . 49 . 5 i 
Battos III, king of Cyrene, 121 
Baubo, Maenad, 410 

bay, use in mantic ritual, 215, 224, 225, Q263 
Bayfield, M. A., 206 
Bear son, 386 
Bergk, Theodor, 272 

Bessoi, Satric, Thracian people, Oracle of 
Dionysos among, 228-229 
BimamWood theme, 64-65, 69, 179 
Boeotians, 103, Q179,220, L33. Consultants: 20, 
72, 122; Q94, 95; L73, 139 
Boethos, Plutarch’s interlocutor, 149 
Boio, poetess, 215 
Boreas, wind god, 157 
Bouchl-Leclercq, A., 165 
Branchidai. See Didyma 
Branchos, 387 
Brauron, 312 
Brutus, consultant, Q139 
builders of Milesian theatre consultants, D28 
Bukephalos, Q212 
Buphonia rite, 401 
B&plagos, hipparch, 33, Hjj 
B uresch, Karl, 427 
Bume, Charlotte, 84 
Buto, Egypt, oracle at, 59, 93 
Buzyges, priest of Zeus, H58, 59 

Caesar, Julius, Q249 
Callimachus, 133, 134, 136 
Camarina, Sicily, consultant, 85-86, Q183 
Cappadocians, consultants, Q260 
Carians, L69; Oracles of, 381. Consultants: D8 
Carthage, Carthaginians, 161, 360; Q225, 237 
Carthaginian envoys, consultants, Q225 
Castalia, Castalian spring, 4, 201, 224, 225, 354, 

415. 

Castalian gorge, 203 

Catius, Q., consultant, Q236 

cave, 199-202, 230, 237, 425. See also chasm 

Ceians, consultants, L94 

Chairephon, consultant, 8, 17, 34, H3 

Chairon of Megalopolis, consultant, Q211 

Chaironeia, 73 

Chaldaeans, 413, D43 

Chalkinos, consultant, 16, 71, L132 

Chalkis, Euboea, 156, L105 

Chaminuka, Shona spirit, 235 

chance consultants, L89 

Charikles, priest of Apollon Pythios, consultant, 
Fio, 12 


Charila, maiden suicide, L140 
Charilaos, king of Sparta, consultant, 192, Q12 
Charites, consultants, F5 
Chariton of Agrigentum, 172, Q85 
chasm, oracular, 199, 206, 211, 216; none at 
Delphi, 200-203, 204 
Chersonese, Thracian, 312, Qm 
Chilon of Sparta, consultant, Q75, 77 
Chimaircus, Trojan deity, L98 
Chios, Chians, L16. Consultants), Q24 
Chremylos, Aristophanic character, consultant, 
F2 

chresmologues, 10, 86, 114, 127, 145, 147-150 
passim, 152-158, passim , 159, 163-167 passim , 
170, 180, 181, 186, 214-215, 229, 234, 236; 
alternative source of Q204 
Christ, D43; Hebrew boy, Q250; lightbrighter, 
Q268 

Christian writers, 157, 210 
Christians, 349, D34 
Chryses, priest, 90 
Chrysippos, 98 

Chthonia, Erechtheus’ daughter, 367 
chthonian gods, 78,104 

Cicero, Marcus, 143,238, 334. Consultant: Q248 
Cicero, Quintus, 90, 238; 349 
Circe, 91 

citizens of an afflicted city, consultants, F4 
clairvoyance, 7, 18, 90 
Claudian, poet, 19 
Claudius Eumenes, T., D26 
Clodius Albinus, Emperor, Q253, 254 
Cloudcuckootown, 154 
Clytemnestra, 108, 357 
Cnidians, consultants, Q112. See also Knidos 
Coans, consultants, Q76 
Codrus Painter, 204, 205 (fig. 2) 
commands, oracular, 13-16, 21-22, 31, 32-33, 
44-47 passim , 49-50, 56, 107, 130, 179, 1 Si- 
182, 184, 185, 233; anonymous, 93 
colonization, responses concerning, 25, 28, 30, 
40, 48, 49, 68, 71, 72, 75, 120-122, 137-144* 
For particular responses see Appendix B, 439, 
under 2c 

conspirators against Phalaris, consultants, Q85 
Constantine I, Emperor, 425, D35 
Corcyraeans. See Korkyra 
Corinth, Corinthians, 86, 116, 130, 138, 140, 
154 - 155 , 386; H4, Q34. 59-^2, 242, L3. 
Consultants: L35, 149 
Corycian Cave, 203 
Courby, F., 227 

Crahay, Roland, 42, 56, 119,126, 128, 234, 293, 
301, 306, 309, 316, 319.407 
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Crete, Cretans, 271, Q40, L47,121,136, D14-16. 

Consultants: 16,128; Q145, 243; L116; F7,15 
Croesus, king of Lydia, 171,227,256,295, Q106; 
questions asked by 37, 212. Consultant: 6, 35, 
63, 64, 67, 111-115, 125-126, 139, 178, 179, 
182, 234, 237, 294. 343 ; 099 - 105 , E>5 
Croton, 79, 138, 139, 140, 178, 329, Q28-30. 

Consultant: 76; Q126, 127 
Cumae, home of Sibyl, 160, 161, 210 
curses, 98, 129-130, 131, 147 
Cyclic epics, 95, 214 
Cymaeans. See Kyme 
Cynics, 70, 168, 225 

Cyprus, Cyprians, Q234, L31. Consultant(s): 
D8 

Cyrenaic oracles, 120-123, 234, Q45-51 
Cyrenc, Cyrenaeans, 61,120-123, 234; Q45, 48. 

50, 119, 120. Consultant(s): H26, Q118 
Cyrus, king of Persia, 63, 64, 81, in, 112, 114, 
171, 304, Q103 
Cyrus the Younger, 43, Hii 
C yzicenes. See Kyzikos 

daimon, daimones, 129-130,131, 372; H69, D42 
Daitos, consultant, 16, 71, L132 
Damagetos, king of Ialysos, consultant, Q21 
Damia, goddess, Q63 
Damianos, prophet, consultant, D31, 32 
Damokrates, hero, Qi 54 
Danae, 19, L23 
Daneel, M. L., 230-231 

Daphidas (Daphnites of Telmessos, sophist), 
consultant, 60-61, 113; Q239, 240 
Daphne, name of Delphian Sibyl, 160 
Daphne, park near Antioch, Dio 
Dareios III, king of Persia, D9 
Daux, Georges, 256 
dead, cult of the, H29 
Defradas, Jean, 109 
Deianeira, 65 
Deima, Terror, 130 

Deinomenes of Syracuse, consultant, Q140 
Delcourt, Marie, 38, 42 
Delian League, 150 

Delion of Sinope, alternative source of Q201 
Delos, Delians, 70, 216, 225, 307, 426; H8, 
Q177. Consultants): 73, Q191, 200 
Delphi, seat of Delphic Oracle, 1-4, 89, 96, 127, 
143,165,173.181,229,230,426; early history 
of site, 5-6; dedications at, hi, 112, 325; 
reputation for colonizing, 137; residence of 
Sibyl, 160; mantic session at, 196-197; no 
vapors, chasm, or cave at, 196-203 ; ancient 
writers' knowledge or ignorance of, 200,210; 
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topography of, 202-203; early allusions to, 
204; deities of, 204; administration of 
sanctuary, 218; possible lot Oracle at, 219; 
treaty with Skiathos, 222-223; influence of, 

239, scene of Pyrros* death, 243; sanctuary at, 
2-3 (fig. 1), Q149; common hearth of Hellas, 
Q156; king of Delphi, L140 

Dclphians, Delphoi, 109, hi, 143, 165, 186, 
188, 201, 203, 211, 215, 217, 219, 224, 246, 
315, 378. Consultants: 128; Cat. H17; Q107, 
148, 149, 178,231; L25, 26,95.105,106,121; 
Fn, 14 

Delphic Oracle, fame and prestige of, 1, 5,6,93, 
108-109, 238; mythical origins of, 1; early 
history, 4-5; decline and end of, 5, 19, 235; 
activity of, 6-7, 10, 44; Greek's view of, 88; 
time of foundation, 89, 91, 93, 115, 138, 141, 
163, 204; attribution of narrative oracles to, 
89, 93-98, 105-110 passim , 117-120 passim , 
131, 148; attribution of chresmologic oracles 
to, 127, 165, 166, 170; attribution of tradi¬ 
tional oracles to 9-10; false attribution to, 128; 
non-genuine responses, 233; authentic respon¬ 
ses of, 14, 34-3$, 42-44, 57,186-195; tests of, 
113, 217; Q99, 239, L155; frequency of 
consultation days, 127, 220-221; reputation 
for directing colony foundations, 143; con¬ 
sulted by Spartan kings, 164; prophets of, 186, 
196-197, 213, 215, 216, 217, 219, 224; cult 
officials of, 198, 218-219; false and dubious 
beliefs about, 196-197,200,204,207,208,223, 
236; poets present at, 213-215, 236; mantic 
sessions of, chapter VII; mantic ritual of, 
224-228; comparison with other Oracles, 
228-232; mentioned in D40 

Delphic responses, 73, hi, 120, 201, 231, 233- 
239; characteristics of, chapter I; supposedly 
ambiguous, 6,10,15,20,21,22,44,45,46, 56, 
67, 70, 114, 204, 209, 214, 236-238, 429; 
called enigmatic, 79, 80, 236; in verse, 10, 55, 
95,96,98-99,113,116,119,186-195,213-215, 
223-224; texts of, 11; in legend, 89, 93-110, 
115; modes of, 13-24, 44-47. 56; topics of, 
24-34, 47-51, 56-57; questions answered by, 
35 - 39 , 52 - 53 ‘. occasions of, 39 ~ 4 I. 53 “ 54 i 
Fictional, 9, 240, 241, 412-416; Historical, 
7-8, 9, 11-44, 45-57 passim, 72, 87, 88, 121, 
125, 129, 139, 161, 173 -^ 74 , 177 , 187-192, 
193-195, 212, 220, 221, 223, 228, 233, 235, 

240, 244-267; Legendary, 8-9, 10, 12-33, 

35-41, 44-53 passim, 55, 56, 58, 65, 71, 80, 84, 
94, 116, 118, 125, 126, 171, 172, 240, 242, 
355—411; Quasi-Historical, 8,9,10,12, 44-57* 
58, 66, 71, 80, 87, 88, 94. 120, 121, 125, 
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171-172, 186, 195, 234, 240, 242, 368-354; 
Catalogue of responses, 240-416 
Delphos, Spartan, consultant, L161 
Demaratos, king of Sparta, 224, Q137 
Demarmenos, Eretrian fisherman, consultant, 
Li 53 (A) 

Demeter, 289, 312; temple of, 82; Andaman 
mysteries of, 105,146; hymn to, 157; worship 
of, 182, 221; H9, 33, 44. Q79- Epithets: 
Chloie, 173, H66; Deo, D24, 32, 39; Eleusinia, 
Q154, Li51; Karpophoros, D31, 32; Melaina, 
Q182; Proerosia, 295; Thesmophoros, 78, D24 
Demetrios of Skepsis, 133 
Demodokos, 91 

Dcmoklos, Delphian, consultant, L85 

Demon, H24 

Demonax, lawgiver, 121 

Demophilos, historian, 251, 377 

Demos, Aristophanic character, i$o, 159, 172 

Demosthenes, Athenian general, 150, 167 

Demosthenes, Athenian orator, 187 

Dempsey, T. 212 

Deukalion, consultant, 15, L118 

Dicaearchia, Italian city, 160 

Dictys Cretensis, consultant, F7 

Dido, 360 

Didyma, seat of Apollo's Oracle near Miletos, 
112,115,142,143,177,179,181,191,194,195, 
218, 225, 228, 233-234, 237, 242, 256, 259, 
264, 293, 306, 358, 387, 410, Q134; Catalogue 
of responses of, 417-429; alternative source of 
L70 

Didymeion, Apollo’s temple at Didyma, 191 
Didymos, 84, 221 

Diocletian, Emperor, consultant, D34 
Diodoros of Sicily, 8,74,104,116,129,140,147, 
148, 150, 156, 175, 198, 200, 210-211 
Diogenes, a father, consultant, Q2$7 
Diogenes, Cynic, consultant, 70, Q201 
Diogenianos, paroemiographer, 84 
Diogenianos, Plutarch’s interlocutor, 160 
Dion Chrysostomos, consultant, H62 
Dione, 242 

Dionysiast society of Piraeus, H51; of Ionia and 
Hellespont, H52 

Dionysios, member of Dionysiast society of 
Piraeus, consultant, H51 

Dionysos, cult of, 187, 188, 207, 296; Cat. H32, 
44. 5i. 74; Q266, 267; L159, 171, 173; Oracle 
of among Bessoi, 228-229; at Amphikleia, 
229; image of, L135, 171; myth of, F14; 
Epithets: Anthister(?), 260; Bakchos, H28,31; 
Bromios, H28; Lysios, L150; Phallen, Q241; 
Physician, L103; Sphaleotas the Mysian, L100 


Diopeithes, chresmologue, 121, 149, 150, 154, 
155 . 156, 165, 171 

Dios, Cretan city, consultants from, Q243 
Dioskuroi, 79, 107, 146, Q8 
Diotimos, Diodoros’ son, H58 
Dipoinis, sculptor, Q83 
distinctive sign, 70-72 

divination, divinatory devices, 90,143, 153, 219, 
220, 229, 265 
Dodds, E. R., 207, 232 

Dodona, Oracle of Zeus at, 89,91,143,165,187, 
188, 202, 229, 241, 242, 251, 321, 331, 340, 
368, 396, 426; alternative source of H28, 
Q230, Li 19 
Dodona, Okeanid, 396 
Dokimos, Q141 

Dolonkoi of Thrace, Quo. Consultants: Q109 

Dorian invasion, 100, L71 

Dorians, Q155, 204, L3. Consultants: L49 

Dorias, Attalos’ assassin, Q268 

Dorieus, consultant, i$8, Q121 

Dosikles, F13 

dreams, 62, 90, 91, 93, 104-107 passim, 145,146, 
148, 153, 413, Q227, L13 
Drepanum, Q42 

Dropion, king of Paiones, consultant, H53 
Dryopes, L112 
Dunbabin, T. J., 385 

Earth. See Ge 

Echelaos, Aeolian leader, L104 
Echetlaios, hero, Q142 
Edessa = Aigai, 375 
Edmonson, Colin N., 372 
Eetion of Corinth, 117, 226, Q61. Consultant: 
Q 59 

Egypt, Egyptians, tales from, 93. Consultant(s): 
L144 

Eidothea, 91 
Eileithuia, Q222 
Eira, Messenian city, 106, 170 
Eirene (Peace), 155, 176 
Eleon, Boeotia, 159 

Eleusis, Eleusinians, 312, 320, 368, 384; cult and 
mysteries of, 105, 295; goddesses of, 295, H21; 
orgas, 17, 43, 221, 368, H21. Consultants): 
L43 

Elis, Eleans, 295, H75. Consultant(s): Q5, 173, 
Li 53 (B) 

Elysion, 191 

Encheleis, 318 

Ennius, poet, 56 

Entimos, consultant, 141, Q40 

envoys, foreign, consultants, H72 
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Enyo, Enyalios, H50 

Epaminondas, Theban general, $9. 103, 145-148 
passim. Consultant: Q207 
Epebolos, seer, 104 
Epeiros, 396, Q230 

Ephesos, Ephesians, 76-77; H16, Q25, 82, L54 
Ephesos, hero, 77 

Ephoros, historian, 8, 100, 103, 104, 129, 140, 
147. 235. 251. 266, 300, 326 
Epidamnians, consultants, 14, H4 
Epidauros, Epidaurians, seat of Asklepios* 
sanctuary, 33, 66, 151-152; H23, Q226, 229. 
Consultant(s): Q63 
Epidotes, spirit, 129-130, 131 
Epigonoi, 97; L2, 39. Consultants: L38 
Epikaste. See Jocasta 
Epikaste, Nestor’s daughter, 188, H65 
Epimcnides, 290. Consultant, Q66 
epiphany, 91, 409 
Episkopos, consultant, L147 
Epiteles, Argive general, 146 
Erechtheus, king of Athens, 289; daughter of, 
L32. Consultant: L32 
Eretrians, consultants, H47 
Erginos, king of Orchomenos, consultant, L5 
Erigone, L133 

Erinyes, 109, no, 168; of Laios and Oedipus, 93; 
of Clytemnestra, 204, L7, 8, 29; of Eriphyle, 
376, L40; semnai theai , 20, L20 
Eriphyle, 376 
Eros, F5, 13 

Erythrai, Q193. Consulunt: H44 
Etruscans, Q184 
Euadne’s son (Iamos), 19 
Euboea, 66, 170, 210, Q249, L52 
Euenios, seer, Q161 
Euklos, chresmologue, 163 
Eumantis, seer, 107 
Eumelos, Scythian prince, 62 
Eumolpidai, 368 
Eumolpos, L32, 43 
Euoptia, Delphic priestess, 354 
Euphcmos, L96 

Euripides, 87, 95, 96, 98-99, 109, 202, 204, 216, 
227, 236, 321; Erechtheus, 368 
Euripos, battle at, Q130 
Europa, L11 

Eurypylos, consultant, L135 

Eurysthenes, Heraklid, consultant, 16, L127 

Eurystheus, king of Tiryns, 75, 100, 117, L107. 

Consulunt, L24 
Eurytos, king of Oichalia, L109 
Eusebios, 35, 351 

Euthykles, hero-athlete, 81-82, 130-131, Q168 


Euthymos, hero-athlete, Q167 
exegetes. 154, 156, 163 

Fabius Pictor, 345, 346 

fables, 9. 87 . 121, 138, 139 . 278, 331 , 333 . 334 . 
346, 378, 411 

Famell, Lewis R, 132, 196-197, 212, 224 
festivals: Aiora, 404; Apollonia, 307; Cameian, 
17; Choes, L148; Delia, Q116; Diasia, 68, 
Q64; Didymeia, D19; Diipoleia, L136; 
Dionysia, 187, Q267; Dodecad, H64; 

Herakleia, H52; Latin, 334; Leukophryenia, 
409, H45; Ludi Saeculares , 168, 177; Museia, 
H52; of Zeus, 68, Q64; Olympian, 68, 180, 
H75; Panionia, H16; Proirosia, 162, 163, 
Q79; Pythais, H57 ; Pythia (Pythian), H17, 31, 
52,61, Q116; Soteria, H35,38, 52; Theoxcnia, 

H31 

Flacelifcre, Robert, 227 

folklore, 83, 121,189; oracles in, chapter II, 120; 
Greek, 82 

folktales, 9; themes of, 69, 72, 73, 104, 121, 
Greek, 62, 93, 94, 97, 98, 118; prophecies of, 
77. 80, 91, 94-95, 360; Swedish, 92; charac¬ 
teristics of, 142, 319 
Forrest, George, 291 
founders of Ephesos, consulunts, L54 
French School of Athens, 202 

Gades, 360 

Galba, Emperor, 350 

Galen, consultant, Q252 

Gall01, priests of Kybele, 312 

gases, none at Delphi, 199-200, 202-203, 204 

Gauls, 410, H35, Q231 

Ge, Gaia, 1, 3, 4, 176; H2, 39; Ln, 12; Ge 
Pandora, 154 

Gela, Sicilian city and river, 141, Q40, 41 
Gelfand, Michael, 231 
Gelon of Syracuse, consultant, Q141 
Gephyraioi of Athens, consultants, H58, L78 
Gerbert, 60 

Gergithai, Milesian popular party, D3 
ghosts, 78, 129-130, 148; H55, L138, 156 
Glabrio, 33, H55 

Glanis, Balds’ elder brother, 159, 170 
Glaukids, 173 
Glaukos, Lycian, L166 

Glaukos of Sparta, consultant, 113,118-119,179, 
180, 212, Q92 

God the king and creator, D42 
Gorgis, H36 
Gregoire, Henri, 4*5 
Grimm brothers, Mdrchett, 29, 92, 94 
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Grinnos, Battos* father, consultant, 121, 122, 

Q45 

Gutu, Shona town, 230 

Gyges, king of Lydia, 111, 122, 220, Q96. 
Consultant: Q97 

Hades, 79, 80, 91, 201, 297, Q230, L172; as 
Pluto, H30 

Hadrian, Emperor, 174,189. Consultant: 18, 25, 
36, 188, H65 

Haliakmon, springs of, L50 
Haliartos, 61, L128 

Haliartos, prince of, consultant, 16, L128 

Halieis, 326. Consultant: 32-33, H23 

Halitherses, seer, 90 

Halliday.W. R., 218, 409 

Halys River, 67, 113, Q100 

Hamaxitos-in-Troad, 395 

Hannibal, 59 

Harder, Richard, 264 

Harma, 338, H57 

Harmonia, Kadmos' wife, necklace of, 376 
Harpagos, Persian general, 306 
Harrison, Jane, 401 
Hasdrubal, Q236 
Haussoullier, B., 427 

healing, 78-79, 162, 229, 231; H23, L34, 120 
Hebrews, 173; Hebrew boy, Q2J0 
Hector, bones of, L101 
Hegesistratos of Ephesos, consultant, 72, Q25 
Hegetor, 101 

Hekas, seer, 104, 106, 107 
Hekate, 77, 107 

Helen, 107, 160, 242, 377, 398, L56 

Helenos, Trojan seer, 90 

Helike, Achaean city, 75, H16, Q91 

Helikon, Mount, 160, H52 

Hehos, 92, Q190; = Phoibos, L172, D40 

Hellanikos, historian, 116 

Hellenes, consultants, Q50, 79, 156, 157, 218; 

L46, 72, 101, 168 
Hellespont, 157, 170 
Helos, town, Q5 
Hendess, Richard, 186, 326 
Henry IV, king of England, 60 
Hephaistos 168, Q76; temple of, 93 
Hera, 237, D39; temple of, 76; worship of, 190, 
H67, 123; temenos of, L35; Epithet: Kithair- 
onia, Q154 

Herakleia, Sicilian, 158 
Herakleia, Trachinian, 322 
Herakleia-by-Latmos, D21 
Herakleia-on-Pontos, 300. Consultant, Q223 
Herakleidai, Lydian dynasty, Q96 


Herakleides Pontikos, Q223 
Herakleitos, 238 

Herakles, 4, 100, 107, 122, 168, 180, 237, 339, 
375 ; Cat. H28, 29, 50, 52, 74; Q3 » ii, 196, 
221; Li5, 152; D7, 28; cult of 146, 234, Q94. 
Epithets: Mantiklos, 107, 146; Misogynos, 
H63. Consultant: 15, 20, 65, 79-80, 117; 
L107-114, 119, 120 

Heraklids, 74-75, 107, 136, 404; Q23, 60-67, 
152; L24, 127; legend of, 100-103, 105, 115. 
Consultants: 15-18 passim , 68, 100, 101, 114; 
Cat. Lij, 60, 62, 67, 137 
Hercher, R., 134, 136 
Hermes, H19, Q221 
Hermione, 242 
Hermioneus, L57, 59 
Hermippos, historian, 290, 291 
Hermochares, Athenian, consultant, L94 
Hermos River, Q101 
Hermotimos, Greek shaman, 232 
Hero Archegetas, H29 
hero-athlete tale, 73, 130 
hero helpers, 74-75 
Herodotos, writer, 300 

Herodotos, 5, 6, 10, 56-57,63, 65, 70, 81, 82,93, 
94, 111-113, 114, 116-119 passim, 120, 122- 
128 passim , 142, 153, 157, 158, 162, 164, 169, 
171,185,193,202,204,212,218,220,226,228, 
229, 233-237 passim, 305 
heroes, worship of, 74-75, 76,129,142,146,167, 
193. 307. 326, 409; Cat. H29, Q8, 69, 94, 142, 
154, 166, D26; tribal, 222 
Herophile, Sibyl, 160 
Heros of Temesa, L156 

Hesiod, 95, 204, L42; legend of his death, 73. 

Consultant: 9, 59, 117, 172, 177, L41 
Hestia, L29 

Hierokles, chresmologue, 153, 155, 156, 158, 
160, 171, 176 
hierophant, 146 
Hipparchos, Peisistratid, 157 
Hippias, Peisistratid, 164 
Hippoklos, king of Chios, Q24 
Hippolytos of Sikyon, L89 
Hippys of Rhegium, historian, 139,140,141,279 
Holland, Leicester, 203, 227 
Homer, 25, 36, 73 . 93 . 97 . 155 . 163, H65, D47. 

Consultant: 9, 18, 172, 188, L80 
Homeric epics, 89-92, 95, 117, 171, 192, 204 
Homeric Hymns, 204, 215 
Honorius, Emperor, 19-20, H70 
Horkos, 119, 179, Q92 

Hosioi , cult officials at Delphi, 196,213, 214, 218, 
219, 226 
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Hours, H74 
Hug, A., 134 

husband, a, consultant, H34 
hybris, hi, 113, 185 
Hydra, 20, 79, Liao 
Hyllos, consultant, 100, L61 
hymns, 35, 191, 229, 342; H68, 69 
Hypcra, L81 
Hyperboreans, 21 j 
hypnosis, 207 
Hypsion, hero, Q154 

Iamblichos, 199, Q261 

Iamids, mantic family, 107, 229, 359; Q160 

Iamos, Euadne’s son, 19, 359 

iatromanteis , 162, 232 

Idmon, hero, 72, Q94 

Ifa divination, among Yoruba of Nigeria, 229, 
*37 

Ikarios, 404, L133, 159 
llion. See Troy 
Ilidpersis , 136 
Illyrians, 318 
Inachos, consultant, L6 
incubation 228, 229 
Ino, 242, L171 

inspiration, mantic, 197,198, 218, 228, 229, 231. 

See also Pythia, inspiration of 
Io, L 6 

Iolaos 15. Consultant, L114 

Ion, Apollo's son, 206, 216-217, 219, L71 

Ionia, Ionians, 382, L69. Consultants; Q76 

Ionian League, consultant, H16 

Iophon of Knossos, 163 

Ios, Homer's birthplace, 18, L80 

Iphigeneia, 104 

Iphitos, Eurytos* son, L109, no 
Iphitos, king of Elis, consultant, Qi, 2, 6 
Ishtar, Oracle of at Arbela, 229 
Isis, Pharian I., D39 
Ismene, 242 

Ismenion, Theban, Oracle of Apollo, 82, 228, 
335 

Ismenos, seer, 359 
Isokrates, 100, 103, 107 
Isyllos, poet, consultant, 35, H2J 
Ithaca, H65 

Ithome, Messenian city and mountain, 104, 105, 
106, 146; Q16, 22 

Jacoby, Felix, 326 

Jason, hero, 361, 365, L35. Consultant: L96, 97 
Jason of Pherai, 19, Hi 7 
Jason's sons, 130, L35 
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Jerusalem Chamber, 58-62,68,69, 340, 346, 371 

Jewish religion, D42 

Jocasta, 97, 98, 99 . L17 

Jo*l, K., 245 

John Chrysostom, 210 

Jove, D37. See Zeus 

Julian, Emperor, 5, 56, 67, 234, Consultant: 

Q262, 263, D36 
Justice ( Dike ), 185 

Kadmos, L171; legend of, 74, 97, 175-176. 

Consultant: 16, 72, 242, Ln 
Kalasiris, consultant, F9 
Kalaurcia, Q177 

Kalchas, mantis, 90, 91, 104, 118; alternative 
source of L122. Consultant: F8 
Kallipolis, harbor of Tarcntum, 281 
Kallippos, H75 

Kalliroc, Acheloos' daughter, 376 
Kallistratos, Athenian, consultant, 19, Hi8 
Kallistratos, Pontic merchant, consultant at 
Klaros, 237 

Kalondas Korax, consultant, Q58 
Kalymna, D22 

Kambyses, king of Persia, 59, 62 
Kaphyai, consultant, L91 
Kara nos, consultant, L50 
Karkinos of Rhegium, consultant, Q225 
Kamos, seer, 101, 102, 380, L64 
Karpos, consultant, D30 
Karystos, Chiron's son, consultant, L52 
Kassandra, secress, 108, 131, 132, 135, 136, L157 
Kassotis, mantic spring at Delphi, 3 (fig. i), 202, 
224 

Katreus, 92 

Kaukon, hero, 146, 148 

Kekrops, king of Athens, consultant, L117 

kennings, 236 

Kephalos, consultant, 16, L82 

Kerberos, Hades* dog, 170 

Keressos, Thespian fortress, 146-147, 148, Q204 

Killa, 392 

Kimon, Athenian statesman, 74 
Kinaithon, epic poet, 213-214 
king of Delphi, consultant, L140 
king, the. Psyche's father, consultant, D37 
Kirra. See Krisa 

Klaros, Oracle of Apollo near Kolophon, 35, 
191,194,195,225,228,237-238,264,373, D40 
Klazomenai, citizens of, Q193. Consultants: 16, 
142, Hi 5 

Kleandros, Proldes’ helper, 66 
Klearchos of Methydrion, L58 
Mddn, 315, 319, 339 
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Kleisthenes, Athenian statesman, 121, 126, 224, 
239, Q124. Consultant: 222, Q125 
Kleisthenes of Sikyon, 292, Q80. Consultant, 

Q74 

Kleitarchos, historian, 339 
Kleitosthenes, consultant, 190, 191, H68 
Kleomedes, hero-athlete, 130, Q166 
Kleomenes, king of Sparta, 70, 126, 164. Con¬ 
sultant: 68, 224, Q136 

Kleon, Athenian statesman, 150, 139, 163, 167, 
170, 172, 178 
Kleonai, consultant, Q190 
Kleosthenes of Pisa, consultant, Q2 
Kleotimos, Prokles* brother, consultant, 66, Q81 
Klymene’s husband, consultant, L146 
Knidos, 306 
Knossos, 215 
Kobon, Delphian, 224 
Kodros, king of Athens, 16, 78, 374, L68 
Kokalos, 139, 316 
Kolias, Cape, 158 
Kolophon, 225, L2 
Komaitho of Patrai, L134 
Komaitho of Taphos, 78 
Kometes, consultant, 122, L73 
Kora, Kore, Kouxc, 173, 221, 289, 295, 297, 
312; H33, 44, 66, Q154; Andaman mysteries 
of, 105, 146. Epithets: meilichos , D32; 
Soteirs, H38, D31, 32 
Koretas, herdsman, 200-201, 202, 216 
Korkyra, Corcyraeans, H4, Q173. Consultant(s): 
Q172 

Koroibos, consultant, 37, L93 
Koronis, Q226 
koros (insolence), hi, 185 
Kos, Q72. See also Coans 
Kosko, Maenad, 410 
Kragalidai, Q70 

Krataidas, Spartan, consultant, L161 

Krataimenes, consultant, Q42 

Kreon, regent of Thebes, 96, 368. Consultant: 

L19 

Kresphontes, Heraklid chief, 103, Q13 

Kreusa, Ion’s mother, 216-217 

Krios* son. Python, 19, L121 

Krisa, 64-65, 109, 201, 388, 398; Q70, 72. 

Consultant: Q71 
Ktesylla, L94 

Kyane, Syracusan maid and spring nymph, 
296-297 

Kyanippos of Syracuse, 296 
Kybcle, hi. See also Mother of the Gods 
Kychreus, hero, 193 
Kydippe, 18, 389, L90 


Kydippe’s father, consultant, L90 
Kylon of Athens, consultant, 68, Q64 
Kyme, citizens of, consultants, 16, Hi j, D6 (AB) 
Kynoskephalai, battle of, 161 
Kypselids, 116, 117, 172. 234 
Kypselos of Corinth, consultant, 116-117, 122, 
177 . 183 ; Q61, 62 

Kymos, hero and island (Corsica), 68, Q93 
Kyzikos, consultant, H38-40, D26 

Labda, wife ofEetion, Q59 
Lactantius Placidus, 201 

Laios, king of Thebes, 93, 95, L19; oracles of, 
158. Consultant: 16, 37, 96-100, no, L17 
Lakedaimon. See Sparta 
Lakios, consultant, 141, Q41 
Lamia, bogey woman, L95 
Lampon, mantis, 143, 153, 154, 156 
Lamprias, Plutarch’s interlocutor, 197, 198, 201, 
206, 208 

Laplace, Pierre Simon Marquis de, 6 
Latte, Kurt, 155, 207 
Leandrios, Spartan renegade, 148 
Lebadeia, Oracle of Trophonios at, 69, 107,199, 
202, 223, Q19, L139 

legends, 68, 72, 161; Greek, 61, 89-93, 9S-no. 
117-119, 121, 122, 123, 131, 160, 162, 163, 
215, 246, 269, 286, 295, 341, 359, 368, 385, 
390, 397, 407, 410; Greek hero 1 ., 361, 365; 
concerning Delphi, 4, 169, 210; oracular, 72, 
73, 77. 82, 88, 89, 96, 242, 312, 372, 398; 
Corinthian, 116, 117; Messenian, 107, 145, 
184; Parian, 286; Roman, 334; Theban, 96- 
97, 105; foundation 1., 120., 140, 142, 144, 
175 . 300. 409; Trojan cycle, 136, 413; 
Alexander 1 ., 338; Croesus L, hi, 115; 
Shona, 235 
Legrand, Ph. E., 246 
Leimon, brother of Skephros, 405 
Lemnos, Q132 
Leokoreion, 372 
Leokrates, 250 

Leonidas, king of Sparta, 77-78, Q153 
Leonymos of Croton, consultant, 7 8 - 79 » Q128 
Leos’ daughters, L44 
Leotychidas, king of Sparta, 118 
Leotychidas, Spartan, 148-149, 154, 171 
Lesbos, 382, 383 

Leto, 70, H28, 29, D39; at Delphi, Q70 
Leuke, island, 16, H15, Q128 
Leukippe, consultant, L130 
Leukippos, Glaukid, consultant, L167 
Leukippos, Spartan, consultant, Q39 
Leukon, hero, Q154 
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Leuktn, battle of, 106, 146, 147, 148, 165, 336; 
Q204, 205 

Leuktrides, Skedasos’ daughters, 147, 148 

Leuktros, hero, 147 

Libanios, 351 

Libya, Q 45 - 47 . 49. 5° 

Liches, Spartan, 124 

Licinius, Emperor, consultant, D35 

life-index, 78, 92-93 

Likymnios, L14. Consultant: L114 

Linforth, Ivan M., 291 

Linos, L92 

Lipara, consultant, Q184 

Livy, historian, 151, 152 

Llewellyn II, king of Wales, 68 

Lochos, son of Lochos, consultant, D22 

Locri, Locrians, Epizephryian, 78, 133-134, 339; 

Q127, 128. Consultant(s): 81, 130; Q167, 168 
Locrian maidens, 131-137 
Lokris, Locrians, Opuntian, 133—136 passim, 386. 

Consultants): 131-132; Q196, 232, L157 
Lokris Aianteia, goddess, 133 
Lokros, hero, consultant, 16, L83 
Longinus, Pseudo-, 199, 201 
Lophis of Haliartos, 399 

lots, lot Oracles: lots at Delphi, 219-223, 225, 
228; elsewhere, 228, 229, 237-238, 367 
Lucan, 199, 200, 201, 204, 208, 210, 232 
Lucian, 99, 167-168, 170, 179, 225, 236 
Lucillus of Tarra, 84 

Lydia, Lydians, 105, in, 114, 220, D5. Con¬ 
sultants): 122, Q96 
Lykaon, Arcadian hero-god, 115 
Lykomedes, king of Skyros, 74 
Lykophron, poet, 133, 134, 136, 200 
Lykoreia, 203 

Lykos, seer, 104, 105-106, 107, 145, 146, 163 
Lykos, Trojan deity, L98 
Lyktos, Cretan city, 407 
Lykurgos, Athenian orator, 163 
Lykurgos, consultant, 85,115-116,164,212,226, 
227; Q2, 3, 7-10 
Lyrkos, consultant, Di 

Lysander, Spartan general, 149. Consultant: 6l, 
Q199 

Lysippos, consultant, F13 
Lysistratos, chresmologue, 158, 162 

Macbeth 63-64 

Macduff theme, 63-65, 69, 80, 81, 169, 185 
Macedonia, L50, 51, Dn 
Machaireus, Delphic priest, 243, 387 
McLeod, Wallace E., 186 
Maeander River, L165 


Maenads 207, L171 
magi, 68, 413 
magic, 231 

Magnesia-on-Maeander, 175, 189-190. Consul¬ 
tant: H45, L171 

Magnesian colonists, L167. Consultants: 173, 
175, 180, L163-166 
Maira, Beanos’ dog, heroized, L133 
Main, Skephros* mother, 405 
Mandrolytos, L165, 167 
Mantiklos, seer, 104, 107 
Mantinea, Mantineans, 121, Q118. Consul¬ 
tant^): 173, Q192 

mantis, manteis, 90, 95-96, 97, 98,104,105,107, 
131, 152, 153, 156, 157, 162, 218, 368, 413, 
Lio; alternative source of L27 
Manto, seeress, 160. Consultant: 15, L2 
Marathon, battle of 321, Q142 
Mardonios, Persian general, 86, 319; Q154,162. 

Consultant, Q155 
Matabcle, African people, 235 
Matopo Hills, Mashonaland, Oracles of Mwari 
in, 230 
Medea, L35 

mediumship, 207, 209, 230, 231, 235 
Medon, Kodros* son, 121, L69, 70. Consultant: 

16, 80, L68 
Megabyzos, H12 

Megan, Megarians, 78, 193; Q69, L137, 158. 
Consultant(s): 71, 72, 172; H71, Q26, 44, 52, 
94 

Megan, Herakles* wife, L107,108 

Meineke, August, 326 

Melainai, village, L48 

Melampfts, seer, 90 

Melanippos of Agrigentum, 172, Q85 

Melanippos of Patni, L134 

Melanthos, Athenian, 20, L48 

Melanthos, Messenian, consultant, L79 

Melantion, Syrian mountain, L29 

Melas, Dorian chief, L3 

Meleager, 93 

Meleos the Pelasgian, consultant, L87 
Menelaos, 370, Q8, 145. Consultant, 18, L56, 99 
Mermnads, Lydian dynasty, 105, 111, 114 
Mesogaion, 392 

Messene, Messenian capital, 106, 146, 179 
Messenia, Messenians, 146,147, 325; Q226; war 
with Spam, 103-107, 145, 184,186, Q14-20. 
Consultants: Q14, 17, 18(B), 20, 22, 32 
Metapontum, 76, Q126. Consultant, Q165 
Methymnaeans, consultants, Q241 
Metragyrtes, Q133 
Meyer, Eduard, 115 
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Milesian aristocrats, consultants, D3 
Miletos, Milesians, 143, 169, 420; Q92, 134, 
L8$, D28. Consultant(s): 242; Cat. Q76; D2, 
4 . 7 . 9 . H-17. 19 . 21. 33 . 50 
Miltiades the elder, 312, Qm. Consultant: 
Quo 

Miltiades the younger, 78, Q143 
Minos, 14, 78, 139, 373, H69, Q145, L45 
Mnaseas, oracle collector, 95, 96, 99, 176, 360 
Mnemosyne, H74 
Mnesarchides, consultant, Q159 
Mnesarchos of Samos, consultant, Q78 
Mnesiepes of Paros, consultant, H74 
Moirai, Moires, 93,94,97,98,126,183-184; H2, 
36; Q103, 259, D50 
Moirichos, consultant, F3 
Momos, 236 
Mopsos, seer, 163 

Mother of the Gods, 214, H36, Q133, D39; 

Idaean Mother, 152, Q237. See also Kybcle 
Mueller, C. and T., 385 
Musaios, 1 $7, 158, 160-164 passim , 214 
Muses, 3, 116, 160, 191; Cat. H52, 69, 74; Q56, 
58,123,135 

Mwari, Oracles of in Matopo Hills, 230-231,235 
Mycenae, 369 

Mykale, Mount, L165, 167, D40 
Myron, historian, 103, 104, 106, 279 
Mysia, Mysians, 369, L73, 74,100 
Myskellos of Ripai, consultant, 69, 138, 139, 
178; Q28-31, 36 
Myson of Chen, Q75 

myths, hi, 136, 216, 235, 295, 297, 386, 401, 
410; concerning Delphi, 1, 198, 200-201, 
203, 210-211, 215-216, 290, 396 

Naos, consultant, L151 

Naryka, Locrian town, 133, 134-135 

Nauck, August, 365 

Naupaktos, 73, L42 

Nausikaa, 90 

Nechung Gompa, Tibetan monastery, state 
Oracle at, 231 
necromancers, 130 
Neda, Messenian river, 179, Q20 
Neileus, founder of Miletos, 121, D24. Consul¬ 
tant: 16, 80; L68-70, D2 
Nemesis, D29 
Neoptolemos. See Pyrros 
Nepos, 130 
Nereids, 392 

Nero, Emperor, consultant, Q251, L59 
Nessos, 20, 65, 79-80, Li 14 
Nicaeans, consultants, D41 


Nicolaus of Damascus, 99, 112, 116, 117, 171 
Nikandros, priest at Delphi, 218, 219 
Nike. See Victory 

Nikias, Athenian general, i$o, 156-157 
Nikomedes III, king of Bithynia, D23 
Nile River, L144, F9, D39 
Nilsson, M. P., 234, 312, 313 
Nisos, 78, 92-93 

nymphs, 155, 160, 164, 176, 297, H74. Qi54 

oaths, 65, 119, 156, 179; Qn, 92. E>39 
Odysseus, 90, 91, 386, 409 
Odyssey, 108 

Oedipus, king of Thebes, 75, 93, 95, 9 <H> 7 . 9*. 
108,119, 158, 237, 242, 365, L21. Consultant: 
20, no, 122; Li 8-20 
Oetaeans, consultants, Q197 
Oibotas, hero-athlete, Q169 
Oinoklos, king of Ainianes, L125 
Oinomaos, treatise on Oracles, 35, 99. 100, 192, 
225, 235. 237-238 
Oita, Mount, L114 
Olen, Hyperborean poet, 215-216 
Oliver, James H., 244, 248 
Olympia, 325, Q167; Oracle of Zeus at, 17.229, 
269, 359; alternative source of Q79; games at, 
Q169 

Olympia, Alexander's mother, Q211 
Olympian gods, 116, 126; H28, 29 
Olympic Games. See festivals, Olympian 
Olympos, god’s city, 168, Ln, 172 
omens, 90, 91, 93, 118, 145, 153, 208, 397 
Omphale, Lydian queen, 117 
omphalos, Q66, L12 

Onomakritos, chresmologue, 157,160,162, 164, 
213-214, 215 
Ophion, 107 

Ophioneus, seer, 104, 105, 107 
oracle collections, 95, 96, 99, 106, 121, 145, 
149-153 passim , 156, 158-165, 169, 173, 176 
oraclemongers. See chresmologues 
oracles 77, 146, 152-153, 155, 156; anonymous, 
62, 93, 97, 100, 117, 129, 138, 147, 148, 180; 
legendary, 72, 89, 112; mock, 151, 157, 170; 
narrative, chapter III, 139. 140, 186, 234; 
traditional, 9-10, 114, 126,151, 215, 235, 236, 
325 (in verse, chapter VI; formulae of, 166- 
174; structure of, 174-186); spurious, 144, 
168. See also responses 

Oracles, oracular shrines, 1, 5,127,191,192,194, 
202, 228-232, 235, 320, 426, D40; Apolline, 
10, 217, 225, 228, 234, 237. See also Abai, 
Abonuteichos, Amphiaraos, Amphikleia, 
Arbela, Argos, Bessoi, Buto, Cumae, Delion, 
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Delphic Oracle, Didyma, Dodona, Epidauros, 
Ifa divination, Ismenion, Klaros, Mwari, 
Nechung Gompa, Patara, poison Oracle, 
Ptoon, Sibylline Books, Tegyra, Tclmessoi 
Orchomenos, Orchomcnians, Boeotian, L$. 

Consultants): 73, L42, 138 
Orcos, Euboea, 155 

Orestes, cult of, 73, 81, 124, Q89, 90: legend of, 
108, 117, 243. Consultant: 32, 108-110, 204, 
379, 415; Cat. L7, 8, 29, 30. 7 * 

Oresthasion, Q87 
Oribasios, consultant, Q263 
Orpheus, 157, 162, L88 
Orsippos, athlete, Q52 

Orthagoras, tyrant of Sikyon, and Orthagorids, 
292, 293 

Ortygia, island, 138, Q27 
Osiris, D39 

Ovid, 151-152, 161, 243 
Oxylos, consultant, L66 

Pagasos, Hyperborean, 215 
Paktyes, Lydian, D6 
Palaimon, god, 141 
Palamedes, F6 

Palladion, Spartan, L170; Zeus at, H58, 59 

Pamphylia, L165, 166 

Pan, 179, Q154, D38 

Pandora, 154 

Papadhia Creek, 203 

parables, 139, 378 

Parians, consultants, 142, H14, 56, 60, Q143 
Paris, Trojan prince, L56. Consultant: 18, L99 
Parke, H.W., 6, 7,12,42,66, 77, 88, 89,95,113, 
124, 128, 137, 140, 141, 142, 151, 173, 201, 
208, 261, 291. 293, 306, 312, 332, 334* 339, 
342, 349, 350, 360, 416 

Parke-Wormell corpus of Delphic responses 
(PW), 7, 78, 88, 89, 100, 137, 138, 151, 187, 
193, 240, 242 

Parmeniskos of Metapontum, consultant, 69, 
Qi8j 

Pamassos, Mount, 206, 219, L121 
Paros, 78 

Partheniai of Sparta, consultants, 140, Q34, 35 
Patara, Oracle of Apollo at, 228 
Patrai, consultant, L134 
Patroklos, 91 

Pausanias, assassin of Philip II, 60, 67 
Pausanias, king of Sparta, 165 
Pausanias, regent of Sparta, 129-131, 336, Q174 
Pausanias, writer, 59, 70, 73, 75, 103-107, 120, 
129, 130, 138, 145, 146, 147, 160, 163, 167, 
169, 170, 200, 201, 202, 213, 279 


peasants, consultants, D38 
Pedius, Q264 
Pegasos of Eleutherai, 406 
Peisandros, hero, Q154 
Peisos, founder of Olympic games, 180, Q3 
Peisthetairos, Aristophanic character, 154, 156, 
164, 168 

Peisistratids, 116, 157, 164, Q124 
Peisistratos, tyrant of Athens, 74, 157, 158 
Pelargikon, Q181 

Pelasgians, consultants, Q132, L161 
Pelias, king of Iolkos, L96. Consultant: L12,13 
Pclion, Mount, L32, 164 
Pella, Q212 

Pellene, consultant, Q80 
Pelopia, Thyestes’ daughter, L37 
Pelopid, L66 

Pelopidas, Theban general, 148 
Peloponnesians, consultants, Q3, 4 
Peloponnesos, L62, 63, 67, 112 
Pelops, 98, 99, 180, 373; Q3, L17, L53. Consul¬ 
tant; L101 

Peneios River, L164 
Penelope, 90 

Pentheus, king of Thebes, 97, L149 
Penthilos, consultant, 122, L73 
Perdikkas, consultant, L31 
Peregrinos Proteus, 167-168,179 
Perieres, consultant, Q42 
Perikles, 136 
Periphemos, hero, 193 
Persephone. See Kora 
Perseus, hero, Danae's son, 19 
Perseus, king of Macedon, consultant, Q244 
Persia, Persians, 67, 133, 306; Q262, D6, 8, 36; 
war with Lydia, 111-114 passim ; Q100, 103; 
war with Macedon, Q213, 216, 217 
Persian Wars, 5,6,77-78,124-127,157,162,163, 
220, 249, 290, 315 ; Q142, 144-158 
Pescennius Niger, Emperor, Q253, 254 
Pessin&s, Phyrgian city, 152, Q237 
Phaennis, seeress, 348 

Phaistos, Cretan city, consultants from, Q243 
Phalanthos, consultant, 69,140,141; Q34-36, 38 
Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 172, Q85, 86 
Phana, Phanai, in Aitolia, 181, Q203 
Phanes, consultant, L130 
phantoms, 90, 107, 313, 380 
Pharos, Parian colony, 142, H14, 36 
Phegeus, 376 

Phcmonoe, Pythia, 200, 208-210 
Pheneos, Arcadian town, L131 
Phigalia, Phigaleians, consultant(s), Q87, 182 
Philetas of Ephesos, 139 
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Philip, Attalos’ brother, Q268 

Philip II, king of Macedon, H22. Consultant: 

14, 60, 67, 234, H19, Q211-215 
Philip V, king of Macedon, 161 
Philistos of Syracuse, historian, 139 
Philochoros, historian, 127, 221 
Philodamos, poet, consultant, 35, H32 
Philokieon, Aristophanic character, consultant, 
Fi 

Philomelos, Phocian chief, consultant, 38, 339, 
H20 

Philostorgios, 56 
Phlegyas, Q226 

Phocaeans, Q113. Consultants: 68, Q93 

Phocians, 377, Q95. Consultants: Q117 

Phoenicians, 360, Q238, 261 

Phokion, Athenian, 337 

Phokos, hero, 167, 307 

Phormion of Croton, consultant, 79, Q129 

Phrixos, Li 3 

Phylakos, hero, 315 

Physkos, Locrian town, 135 

Pierians, consultants, L88 

Pindar, 97, 100, 109, 202, 218, 295, Q178. 

Consultant: Q179 
Pisa in Elis, Lm 
Pittakos, sage, 293 
Pius, Q255 

Plataia, battle of, 87, 130, 162, 320; Q156, 162 
Platea, Libyan island, Q49 
Plato, 34,158,162, 204, 207, 212, 220, 239, 333, 
H69 

Pleistoanax, king of Sparta, 33, 224 
Pleistos River, 203 
Pliny the Elder, 199, 200 
Plotinos, 26, 34-35, 191, H69 
Plutarch, 66,73, 84,120,142,147,148,149,151, 
160, 161, 187, 193, 194, 195, 197-201 passim, 
206, 207, 208, 210-213 passim, 218, 219, 226, 
232, 235, 236, 238; priest at Delphi, 197, 
227 

Pluto. See Hades 
Plutos, god of wealth, 412 
Podaleirios, consultant, L124 
Poine-Ker, monster, L92, 93 
poison Oracle of Azande, 229 
Polemon, writer, 325 
Polites, consultant, D44 
Polites = Heros of Temesa, L156 
Pollis, Argive or Syracusan or Pelasgian, 385— 
386 

Pollis, Spartan, consultant, L161 
Polybois, 133 

Polybos, king of Corinth, L18 


Polydeukes, Q221. See also Dioskuroi 
Polyeidos, hero, Q154 

Polykrates, tyrant of Samos, consultant, Q116, 
D8 

Polykrates of Athens or Thebes, consultant, 
86-87, Q162 
Polyneikes, 72, 376 
Polyphontcs, 103 
Pompcius Trogus, 199, 201 
Pompey the Great, Q249 
Pomponius Matho, M., consultant, Q236 
Porphyry, 34, Q261 

portents, 33, 40, 76, 77, 104, 105, 107, 126, 145, 
146, 156; H22, 29; Q138, 167, 220 
Porto Cheli, 326 

Poseidon, Q259, L117, D48; role in epic, 91; 
worship of, 190, 191, 360, 392; H41, Q172, 
L86, D33; alternative source of L32. Epithets: 
Apotropos, Argos, H68; Asphaleios, H39, 50, 
68, 74; Hippios, Seisichthon, Temenuchos, 
H68 

Poseidonios of Halikamassos, consultant, H36 
possession, 7, 206-207, 209, 210, 230, 231 
Pothos, F13 
Pouilloux, Jean, 3, 224 
Praxiteles, sculptor, 336 

predictions, allegedly spoken at Delphi, 19-20, 
22, 23, 24, 44-47 passim, 52-53, 56, 105, 125, 
179, 183-186 passim, 233; oracular, 69, 107, 
146, 149, 163; anonymous, 62, 68, 92, 93, 95; 
ambiguous, 65-70, 80; spoken by seers, 90, 
117,153,162,166,167; manner of expressing, 
94-95 

Priam, king of Troy, 90 
priamel, 277-278, 427 

priestesses, 229, 339, 354,425; Q*43. *93; L130; 
D24, 50 

priests, Delphic, 6, 10, 12, 35, 96, 98, 186, 191, 
I9^» 197. 208, 209, 212, 213, 214, 217, 224; 
ritual acts of, 198, 218-219; Didymaean, 218; 
other, 146, 190, 229, 230, 231, 258, 312; Cat . 
H58, 59, 63; L90, 171, 174; Fio; D45, 46 
Prodikos, epic poet, 213-214 
prohibitions, oracular, 16-17, 22, 33, 44, 45, 46, 
56, 179, 181-182 

Prokles, Heraklid, consultant, 16, L127 
Prokles, tyrant ofEpidauros, 66-67. Consultant: 
Q81 

promantis, 225, 228, 229 
Promathidas, 300 
prophecies. See predictions 
prophets, prophetesses, 207, 218, 228, 229, 425; 
D31, 32; of Bakis, 154, 159. See Delphic 
Oracle, prophets of 
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Proteus, Old Man of the Sea, 91 
proverbs, 9,18,26,83-87,123,140,142,150,151, 
155 , 156, 307, 327 . 329 . 338 . 383, 387 
Proxenos, Hu 
Prudentius, 202 
Psamathe, L92 

pseudohistorical narratives, 89,92, 108, 111,118, 
250 

pseudohistorical responses, 88 
Psophis, 376, L34 
psychagogues, 129, 130, 131 
Psyche, D37 
psychomanteia , 229 

Ptolemy V, king of Egypt, consultant, 122, Q227 

Ptoon, Oracle of Apollo, 335 

Punic War, Second, H48 

Pylades, 109 

Pylos, 100 

Pyrra, consultant, L118 
Pyrros, hero, 3, 242, 358; L25, 26 
Pyrros, king of Epeiros, consultant, 56, 57, 234, 
Q230 

Pythagoras, philosopher, 294, 297, 342, H69 
Pythagoras, tyrant of Ephesos, consultant, 76, 
Q82 

Pythia, speaker of responses for Apollo at 
Delphi, 6, 10, 12, 16-19 passim , 34, 38, 42, 63, 
6j, 67 69, 72, 77, 78, 84, 87, 88, 94, 107, in, 
112,11$, 116,121,122,124,12$, 126,129,131, 
139,140,141,152,161,164,169,171,177,178, 
184,186,194,197,211,212,213,213,219,220, 
222, 238, 239, 425; interpretations of her 
activity, 6-7, 196; supposed frenzy or trance 
of, 6,10,196-197,202,204,206-212,224,232; 
supposed incoherent speech of, 6, 212-214, 
222, 231; spoke clear and articulate responses, 
10, 212, 233, 235, 236; bribery or persuasion 
of, 33, 53, 121, 126, 224; not the Sibyl, 160; 
mantic acts and procedures, 196-197, 198, 
203,204,206,211,217-218,219,223-228,229; 
inspiration of, 197, 199, 200, 202, 204, 206- 
207, 209, 211, 216, 219, 224-225, 238; drank 
water of Kassotis, 198, 202; institution of 
office, 198, 211, 216; ecstasy of, 204,206-212; 
called Themis, 204, 20$ (fig. 2); lot urns 
presented to, 221-223 
Pythioi, state envoys of Sparta, 164 
Pytho. See Delphi 
python, divining spirit, 207 
Python, dragon, 107, 201, 203, 347; Krios* son, 
19, L121 
Pythopolis, 392 

question formulae, oracular, 33-39, 43, 52-53 


Radamanthyi, H69 
Rakios, 355 

Rea, D39. See Mother of the Gods 
Rehm, Albert, 234, 264 

religious content of responses, 25-34 passim , 43, 
48, 49-50, 233 
Rencia, island, Q116 
Resos, hero, remains of, 75, Q188 
responses, oracular (non-Delphic), spoken at 
or by: Abonuteichos, 195; Ammon, 59, 143; 
Amphiaraos, in; Duto, 59; Didyma, 115, 
U 3 . 177 . 179 .181,191. 194 .195,228,233-234, 
237,242,256, 259,264,293, 358,410,417-429; 
Dodona, 89, 165, 187, 188, 242; Ishtar and 
Asshur, 229; Ismenion, 82, 95; Klaros, 35, 
194. 195. 237-238; Mwari, 230-231, 235; 
Olympia, 17; Shona spirits, 235. See also 
oracles 

Rhegium, Q32 

Rhodes, Rhodians, H50, Q22, 40, L14 
Rianos, epic poet, 103, 106, 279 
Rich Magnesian, consultant, L58 
Rich Man, consultant, L59 
riddles, 9, 70, 72, 79-83, 84, 113, 123, 137, 156, 
328, 396, L80 

rituals 130, 135, 136, 137, 162, 167, 295, 401; 

H26, Q202, L98, 133, 171 
Robert, Carl, 97 
Rodanthe, F13 
Rohde, Erwin, 207 

Rome, Romans, 67, 161, 165, 176; Q139. 230, 
L123. Consultants): 17, 33, 65,151-152; Cat. 
H48,55,70; Q202,228,229,236,237,253-256 
Romulus, king of Rome, consultant, L123 
Roux, Georges, 3, 224 
ruler of Haliartos, consultant, L128 

Sacred Wan, First, 5, 64, 291, Q72; Third, 377, 
H20 

Sagra, battle of, 79, Q129 
Salamis, battle of 125-128 passim, 153, 157, 158, 
162, 319, 360; Q147. 157 
Salamis, Cyprian city, L31 
Salamis, island, 193, Q69, L31 
Same, island, = Kephallenia, L53 
Samnites, Q228 

Samos, Samians, 65, Q119, L53. Consultant(s): 
L115 

Samothrace = Thrace at Troad, L115 
sanctions, oracular, 14-15. 21-22, 31, 32, 34, 37, 
42, 46, 47, 49-50, 56, 115, 120, 122, 131, 142, 
143, 177, 221, 222, 233, 234, 238, 239 
Sand on, Anatolian god, 112 
Sarapion, Plutarch’s interlocutor, 149,161 
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Sarapis, Serapis, 122, 214; D29, 30 
Sardinia, L113 

Sardis, capital of Lydia, m, 112, 114 
SaShe, Mount, cave of Mwari on, 230 
Satorneila, priestess of Athena, D50 
Satyrion, Italian town, 140, Q34, 35 
Satyros, Scythian prince, 62 
Sausage-Seller, Aristophanic character, 159,167, 
170 

SchistS Hodos in Phokis, no 
Schultz,Wolfgang, 328 
Scythia, L29 

seers, 9,65,90, 91,93, 95, 97, 104,105,107, 145. 
151, 152 - 153 . 156 - 157 .158,160,163,164,177, 
199,214,228,229,232,235,241,256,26$, 334, 
359 . 397 . 414 ; Q 4 , L *5 
Seleucid kings, consultants, D13 
Seleukos I, King, consultant, Dio-12 
Sepia, battle of 70-71 
Septimius Severus, Emperor, Q253-256 
Sethos, king of Egypt, 93 
Seven Wise Men, hi, 246, 293 
Shakespeare,William, King Henry IV, part II, 60; 

Macbeth, 63-64, 179 
shamans, shamanism, 162, 231-232 
Shona, Rhodesian people, 230-231, 235 
Sibyl, Sibyls, 3,10,126,149,151,152,155,158; 
160-162, 163, 165, 167, 171, 172, 177, 178, 
184, 210, 232; alternative source of Q180, 183 
Sibylline Books of Rome, 151, 161-162, 165, 
168, 172, 177, 202, 342, Q237; alternative 
source of Q229 

Sibylline oracles, 155, 160-161, 167, 168, 170, 
171. 172. 177 . 184. 195 
Sicily, Q40, 225; Athenian war in, 153, 156 
Sikelia, 59, Q195 

Sikyon, Sikyonia, Sicyonians, 86, 140, 154, 292, 
388; Q34, 74, Li50. Consul tant(s): Q73, 83, 
2 35 

Simmias, Hermias’ son, consultant, D49 
Sinope 122, Q201 

Siphnos, Siphnians, consultants), 65,169: Q114, 
115 

Siris, Italian city, 76, 153, Q126 
Sirius, dog star, L103 

Siwa, oasis in Sahara, Oracle of Zeus-Ammon at, 
229 

Skedasos, hero, 147, 148, Q204. See also Leuk- 
trides 

Skephros, hero, L154 
Skiathos, treaty with Delphi, 222-223 
Skiridai, Milesian cult association, D17 
Skiros, mantis, 368 
Skylla of Megara, 78, 92 


Skyllis, sculptor, Q83 
Skymnos, Pseudo-, consultant, D23 
Skyros, 73-74, Q164 
slave, a, consultant, L175 
Smerdis, king of Persia, 62 
Smyrna, consultant, H42 
Socrates, 8,17, 26, 34. 35 . 43 . 220, 237, 239, 343. 
H 3 

Sokolowski, F., 223 

Solon the Athenian, ill. Consultant: 193, 
Q67-69 

soothsayers. See seers 

Sophocles, 109, 242; Oedipus at Kolonos, 75; 

Oedipus the King, 96,98,99, no; Trachiniai, 80 
Sosiklcs, Corinthian, 116 
Sparta, Spartans, 17,68-69,7°. 79,100,103, in, 
112, 116, 118, 121, 130, 131, 144-150 passim, 
164, 165, 171, 173, 224, 320, 332; Cat. H13, 
Q5, 16, 17, 26, 34, 35, 121, 129, 145, L15; 
Lycurgan laws of, 115-116; war with Mes- 
senia, 103-107; withTegea, 123-124, Q88-90; 
with Athens, 33, 43, 153, 239, Q198. Con- 
sultant(s): 5, 6, 53, 75, 77. 78, 81, 85, 94, 121, 
123-124, 128, 129-131, 140, 141, 142, 154, 
185, 192, 239; Cat. H5-7; Q7-13, 15. 18(A), 
53. 54, 88-91, 106, 124, 137, 152, 153. 163, 
174 , 175 . 177 ,198,206,209, 222,266; L49,98, 
126, 160, 170 

Spartan kings, consultants, L170 
Sphragitides, nymphs, Q154 
spiral twist, 71, 72 
spirit-mediums, 230, 231, 235 
spirits, 63, 64, 76, 129-130, 230, 231, 235, 405, 
L13 

springs, sacred and mantic, 3,191,198, 202,224, 
354. D40 

statements, oracular, 17-20,23,24,34,44,45,46, 
56. 183 

Stesichoros, poet, 109 
Stilbides, seer, 156 
Stoics, 197 

Strabo, 60, 133, 140, 199, 200, 206, 213 

Straton, consultant, F13 

Strophios, 109 

Strymon River, Q188 

Stygian shades, D37 

Stymphalos, king of Arcadia, 373 

Suda, lexicon, 136, 169 

Sulla, 342, Q247. Consultant: Q246 

Sybaris, Sybarites, 139, 156, 158; Q30, 126. 

Consultant(s): 76, 172; Q123, 186 
Sybaris, Lamia, L95 

Sybaris, limestone sink near Delphi, 203 
Sylvester II, Pope, 60 
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Syracuse, Syracusans, 138, 386, Q193. Consul¬ 
tant (s): Q84 
Syria, Dio 

Syrian, the, = Iamblichos, Q261 

tabu, 282, H63 

Tainaron, Cape, Q177 

talisman, 106, 146 

Taphos, Taphians, 78, 91 

Tarentum, Tarentines, 69, 71, 140, 154, 406; 

Q34. 35- Consultant(s): Q37, 38 
Tarquin, king of Rome, 161, Q139. Consultant: 
Q138 

Tarquin’s sons, consultants, Q139 

Tana, Cretan city, consultants from, Q243 

Tartaros, tyrant of Melite, 77 

Tartaros, underworld darkness, L172, D42 

Tauric land, L29 

Tauros Mountains, Q246 

Taylor. Archer, 83 

Tegea, 75, 94, 123-124, 234, Q88-90. Consul¬ 
tant: Li 54 

Tegeates, eponym of Tegea, 405 
Tegyra, Oracle of Apollo at, 73, 228 
Teians, 142 

Teiresias, seer, 91, 95, 97, 98, 218, 322, 359, 368 
Teisamenos, mantis, 325. Consultant: 220, Q160 
Telemachos, 90, 91, 188, H65 
Telemos, seer, 90 

Telephos, Auge's son, 17, 92. Consultant: 79, 
L34. 74 

Telesikles of Paros, consultant, Q55, 56 
Telesilla, poetess, 71, 169. Consultant: Qi3$ 
teletai, 146, 162, 204, 207 
Teletias, Q73 

Telmessoi, Lycian seers, 236 

Telmessos, Carian city, H36 

Temenids, Dorian family, L51 

Temenos, Heraklid chief, 103, 375. Consultant: 

37. L63-65 

Temesa, Italian city, consultant, L156 
Tcnca, Teneate, Q242 
Tcnos, H50. Consultant: H41 
Teos, consultant, H46, D20 
Terpander, Lesbian bard, 121, Q53 
Teukros, consultant, L31 
Teuthras, king of Mysia, L74 
Thales of Miletos, 293 
Thalctas, lawgiver, 121 

Thasos, Thasians, Q55, 57. Consultant(s): Q170, 
171 

Theagenes, hero-athlete, 405, Q170, 171 
Theagenes, Peregrinos’ disciple, 167, 168, 170 
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Theban War (Seven against Thebes), 4, 9$, 99, 
163; L38, 39 

Thebes, Thebans, 83, 97, 98, 147, 148, 167, 339, 
359; H52, Q206, L17, 19, 1 jo, 171. Consul¬ 
tants): 71, 82; Car., Q130, 205,220,221;L2, 
21, 101, 173, 174 

Themis, mythical pre-Apolline oracle-speaker at 
Delphi, 1, 204, 205 (fig. 2). 348, 396. 413 ; Th. 
Pamasia, 243; speaker of L118, Fj 
Themistios, 243 

Themistokles, Athenian statesman, 126, 127, 
153, 157* Consultant: 379, Qij8 
Themistokles, philosopher, consultant, 172, 
Qaj8 

Theodoretos, 56 

Theodosius, Emperor, 5, 265 

Theognis, poet, 204, 277 

Theoklos, seer, 104, 105, 107. Consultant: Q19 

Theoklymenos, seer, 90 

Theon, Plutarch’s interlocutor, 188, 213-214, 
235, 236, 238 
Theophrastos, 409 

Theopompos, historian, 141-142, 164, 235-236 
Theopompos, king of Sparta, consultant, Qio 
Thera, Theraeans, 120-123, 161; Q45-48, 51. 

Consultant(s): Q46, 48 
Thermopylae 33, 77-78, 126-127, Q153 
Theron of Agrigentum, consultant, Q141 
Thersandros, H23 
Theseion, at Athens, 74 

Theseus, 4,397; cult of73-75, Q164. Consultant: 

17, 180, 349; L22, 47. 102 
Thespiads, L113 

Thespiai, Boeotian, 146, 148; H52, Q204 
Thessaly, Thessalians, 147, 148; Q26, 117; L57, 
75. Consultant(s): 146, 222, 223; Q204, L77, 
162 

Thettale, Maenad, 410 
Thompson,Wesley E., 244 
Thorax, dilf, L167 
Thrace, Thracians, 75, 142; Q44, L32 
Thucydides, Athenian statesman, 156 
Thucydides, historian, 33, 37, 129, 130. 131, 153 
Thurii, Thurians, 143,156. Consultant(s): Q186, 
187 

ThCriomanteis , 15 6 

Thyestes, L36. Consultant: L37 

Tibet, oracle-priest of, 231 

Timaios, historian, 133, 134, 136, 140, 235, 281 

Timarchos, killed by Prokles, 66 

Timesias of Klazomenai, consultant, 142, Q43 

Timo, Parian priestess, 78, Q143 

Timon, Delphian, 125 

Timotheos of Anaphe, consultant, 43, H54 
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Tiribazos, consultant, H73 
Tiryns, Tirynthians, L107. Consultant(s): 32, 
Q176, L86 

Tisamenos, Orestes* son, cult of, 75, Q91 
Tisis, seer, 104 
Tithorea, 167 

Titus, Roman envoy, consultant, Q138 
Tlepolemos, consultant, L14 
Trachinia, Trachis, 142, 237, H6, Q196 
Tralles, 190, 191 
Trinakria = Sicily, Q27 
tripod, Delphic, 142, 159, 178, 183, 196, 199, 
201, 204, 206, 211, 213, 216, 219, 222, 224, 
225, 226, 251, 253, 339, 415; Q123, L109, 
176; elsewhere, 186, Q17, 76; L93, 96, D34 
Triton, D48 

Trojan War, 4,19, 33, 90-91,117,131,132,133, 
136, 160, 413; Cat. Li, 56, 100, 115, 122, 124 
Trophonios, 3,223, Q179; Oracle of at Lebadeia, 
69,107, 320, 335; Q19,185, L139; alternative 
source of Q214. Consultant: 19, 37 L9 
Troy, Trojans, 131-136 passim ; Cat. Q188, 232, 
238; Li, 72,98,99,122,13 5,157. Consultant(s): 
L169, F8 

Trygaios, Aristophanic character, 153, 136, 160, 
168,170,176 
Twain, Mark 71 
Tydeus, 72 

Tyndareos, consultant, 242 
Tyndarids. See Dioskuroi 
Tyre, Tyrians, 360, Ln 
Tyrtaios, poet 121 

Valerius Maximus, historian, 131, 132, 199, 200 
Van Compemolle, Ren<£, 386 
Vanyagwau, Shona spirit, 233 
vapors, none at Delphi, 197-200 201-203, 204, 
supposed, 206, 210, 213, D40 
Varozvi, African people, 235 
Veientine fata, alternative source of Q202 
Veii, 63, Q202 
verse oracles, chapter VI 
Vesuvius, eruption of, 160 
Victory (NiiW), goddess, 166, 185, H50 
Virgilian commentators, 83 
visions, 104, 107, 143, H69, Q165 
Vitalis, Gerhard, 101 
Voice of Mwari, 230-231, 233 

Wade-Grey, H. T., 124 
Way, A. S., 206 
Weird Sisters, 63 


Wells, Joseph, 306 
White Island, 78 
white maidens, Q231 
Whittaker, C. R., 230 
widow’s mite, 41, 378 
Wilhelm, A., 133, 134 
Will, E., 199 

Winds, worship of, 193, Q148 
witch, 68 

wooden wall, 124-128 

Wormell, D. E. W., 7, 88 , 89, 137. 416 

Xanthippe, Delphic priestess, 354 

Xanthos, hero, 20. Consultant; L48 

Xanthos, historian, 112, 113 

Xanthos, Lycian river, 223 

Xanthos, poet, 109 

Xenokritos, Athenian, 136 

Xenophon, 34, 147, 148, 149, 220, 332. Con-. 

sultant: 32, 43, 233; Hu, 12 
Xerxes, king of Persia, 5,124,127,157,170,171, 
QiS3 

Xuthos, king of Athens, consultant, 20, 23, 216, 
227; L28, 48 

Yoruba, Nigerian people, 229 

Young Men 1 and 2, consultants, L141, 142 

Zeno of Kition, Stoic, consultant, Q224 
Zenobios, 84, no 
Zethos, Theban hero, 167 
Zeus, 116,123,166,180,183,183, 339, 373, 397; 
Cat. H7; Q3, 7, 8, 112, 147, 132, 196, 259; 
L6, 17, 20, 22, 46, 31, 97, 99, 109, 114, 163; 
D9, 39; speaker of oracles, 65, 92; gives 
oracles at Olympia, 17, 229, 293; at Dodona, 
91, 229, 242, 396, sends signs, 90; festivals, 68; 
in legend, 98, 99, 117, 146; Apollo speaks his 
will, 113, 178, 179, 184, 218; worship of, 131, 
175 . 177 . I 9 i» 295 ; H48, 68; Q4, 154, 218, 
243; temenos of at Olympia, 168 ; priest of, 
190, H58, 39; identified with Ammon, 229; 
alternative source of Q107. Epithets: Aphesios, 
373 ; Aristaios, L90; Basileus (the King), 235, 
Hu; Chrysaoreus, H43; Eleutherios, Q156; 
Epidotes, 131; Hegetor, 101; Hellenios 
Syllanios, Q8; Hikesios, 129; Hypatos, H19, 
28, 29; Hyperdexios, H74; Ithomatas, 186, 
Q17, 173; Lykaios, 107,113 ; Moiragetes, H2; 
Nemeios, 39, L41; panellenios, 373; Patroos, 
H36; Soter, H50; Teleos, H19 



